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Fort Worth Inter-Club Regatta 


6 Sew second annual inter-club regatta of 
the Fort Worth Boat Club has been 
scheduled for May 22nd and 23rd, and all 
clubs throughout the Southwest have been 
invited to attend. There is, however, no geo- 
graphical limitation to the invitation, and 
acceptances have already been received from 
the Pensacola Air Station, the Gulfport 
Yacht Club, and the Southern Yacht Club. 
Two classes of boats will sail in the regatta. 
The Longhorn Class, a one-design keel sloop, 
Marconi rigged, requires skipper and two in 
the crew. The Snipe Class requires skipper 
and one. The Snipes will race in teams of two 
from each club participating, and as there 
are fourteen of this class in the local fleet 
there will be available enough boats for seven 
clubs participating from distant points. Last 
year it happened that this number of clubs 
took part in the regatta, but it is expected 
that at least fifteen visiting bodies will be at 
hand this year. The racing takes place on 
Eagle Mountain Lake, a stretch of water 
twenty miles long and from one to three 
miles wide, situated not far from Fort Worth. 
The course is free from currents, obstruc- 
tions, and wind shadows from the shore. 
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President’s Cup Regatta Association 


At a recent meeting of the directors of the 
President’s Cup Regatta Association, James 
A. Councilor was appointed general chairman 
of the 1937 cup regatta. The new general 
chairman has been a director and the comp- 
troller of the association for several years, and 
is a member of the council of the A. P. B. A. 
and chairman of their finance committee. It 
was unanimously voted at the meeting that 
during the week-end of September 23rd to 
26th another program of aquatic sports will 
be presented in Washington. 
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Class X Dinghy News 


The first half of the winter series of dinghy 
sailing at Larchmont resulted in a victory 
for Bill Dodge, of Mystic, Conn., with a per- 
centage of 900. Fifteen Class X dinks par- 
ticipated, ten of them qualifying in the series 
by sailing in 60 percent or more of the races. 
Following is the score of the qualifying boats: 
Moth Ball, Bill Dodge, 900; Fanny Dunker, 
Helen Hill, 889; More Nonsense, Sam Wether- 
ill, 880; Wow, Harry Hall, 830; Queen Mary, 
George Isdale, 800; Eaglet, Pete Turney, 776; 
Tub IV, George Ratsey, 766; Junior, Ted 
Reynolds, 744; Idlerkin, Hugh Kilmer, 676; 
Firefly, Alec Gest, 646. 





Yachting Calendar 


Sail 
March 10 — Lipton Cup Race, Miami, Fla 
March 14 — Miami Yacht Club, Sailing Regatta, Miami, 


Fla. 
March 15 — Lipton Cup Race, Miami, Fla. 
March 21— Orlando Yacht Club Sailing Regatta, Or- 


ndo, Fla. 

March 26-27 — Antonia Trophy, World’s Championship 
Moth Boat Races, Melbourne, Fla. 

March 27 — Eighth Annual St. Petersburg-Habana Race. 

March 28 — Melbourne Sailing Club Sailing Regatta, 
Melbourne, Fla. 

April 7 — Prince of Wales Cup Series, Bermuda. 

April 27~May 3— Spring Championship, Star Class, 
Hamilton, Bermuda. 

May 2 — Indian River Y. C. Sailing Regatta, Rockledge. 

May 22-23 — Second Annual Inter-Club Regatta, Fort 
Worth Boat Club, Eagle Rock Lake, Tex. 

June 19 — Riverside-Stratford Shoal Race for podtedon. 

June 26-30 — Noroton Y. C. and Central L. I. Fleet 
Joint Star Regatta, Noroton, Conn. 

June 27— New London-Gibson Island Race, Gibson 
Island Yacht Squadron, Md. 

June 30-July 6 — Fifth Annual Semana Nautica (Marine 
Week), Santa Barbara, Calif 


‘July 13 — Fire Island Lightship Race, Larchmont Y. C. 


July 13-17 — Prince of Wales Cup Races, Yarmouth, N.S. 
July 17-24 — Larchmont Race Week. 

July 19-30 — Cruising Club of America Cruise. 

— 19 — Roosevelt Bowl Races, Beverly Y. C., Marion, 


July 23-24 — Fourteenth Annual Regatta, Sihesttows 
Yacht Club, Edgartown, Mass. 

July 27-28 — Team Races, 30-Square Metre Class, Sand- 
hamn, Sweden. 

July 29-Aug. 1— The Sandhamn Week, Sandhamn, 
Sweden. 

July 30 — Channel Race, Royal Ocean Racing Club. 

i - — Start, America’s Cup Race Series, Newport, 


Aug. 7 — Fastnet Race, Royal Ocean Racing Club. 
Aug. 10, 11, 12 — Inter-Lake Regatta, Put-in-Bay, Ohio. 
Aug. 16 — Benodet Race, Royal Ocean Racing Club. 


Power 


March 6-7 — Motor Boat Regatta, Bradenton, Fla. 

March 13-14 — Motor Boat Regatta, Palatka, Fla. 

March 18-21 — Biscayne Bay Regatta, Miami, Fla. 

March 19-21 — Midwinter Regatta, Miami, Fla. 

March 27-28 — Motor Boat Regatta, Tampa, Fla. 

April 3-4 — St. Andrews Bay Regatta, Panama City, Fla. 

April 3-4 — Motor Boat Regatta, De Land, Fla. 

May 9— Albany-New York marathon, outboards and 
inboards. 

May 22 — Trenton-Philadelphia shuttle marathon. 

May 30 — Free-for-all Race Around Absecon Island, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

June 26-28 — National Intercollegiate and Interscholastic 
Championships, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

July 3-4 — Virginia Gold Cup, Hampton, Va. 

July 3-5 — New York State Circuit Regatta, Buffalo, N.Y. 

July 4-5 — Trenton, N. J. 

July 9-11 — Seneca Lake Regatta, Geneva, N. Y. 

July 10-11 — Maryland Yacht Club, Baltimore, Md. 

July 16-17 — Havre de Grace, Md. 

July 24-25 — Herald Harbor, Md. 

July 30-31 — Chestertown, Md. 

Aug. 5-7 — Miles River Yacht Club, St. Michael’s, Md. 

Aug. 7-8 — Boston, Mass. 

Aug. 14-16 — National Sweepstakes, Red Bank, N. J. 

Aug. 21-22 — Solomon’s Island, Md. 

September 6 — Gold Cup Races, Detroit, Mich. 

Sept. 10-11 — Eastern Championshi , Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sept. 18-20 — National Outboard C ampionships, place 
to be selected. 

a , ties President's Cup Regatta, Washington, 














M. |. T. Racing Season at Hand 


’ Ice conditions permitting, the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology Nautical As- 
sociation will take to the water on March 
13th, instituting its regular series of week- 
end races. This year the association is sharing 
its facilities with the Katherine Gibbs Secre- 
tarial School on certain week day afternoons 
and Saturday mornings. The girls have en- 
rolled in a shore school and nearly a hundred 
are now receiving instruction. 


+ + + 
The Speed Crown Is Menaced Again 


A report from abroad that Guido Cat- 
taneo, crack Italian motor boat pilot, will 
make an assault on the international speed 
boat record has directed attention to Gar 
Wood’s five-year tenure of the crown. Cat- 
taneo has been places pretty fast and now 
holds the world 12-Litre mark of 85.81 
m.p.h. With a new unlimited hydro to be 
powered with an aeroplane motor of 2500 
hp. and a weight ratio of only 1.58 pounds 
per horse power, he expects to go right after 
Wood’s record of 124.86 m.p.h. From Eng- 
land there is talk of another new fast boat 
under construction which Sir Malcolm Camp- 
bell will drive next summer in a record at- 
tempt. In the meantime, Gar Wood is sitting 
tight and waiting to see whether his world 
record of 1932 is really endangered. 


+ + + 
Chatauqua Lake Y. C. Elects 


At the annual meeting of the Chatauqua 
Lake Yacht Club the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Commodore, 
Jasper M. Rowland; vice commodore, Rob- 
ert J. Lawrence; rear commodore, J. Gor- 
don Taylor; secretary-treasurer, James W. 
Endress; fleet captain, Raymond Skinner; 
and measurer, Lewis Howard. 


oe ee 
A Harbor for Harwich 


The accompanying cut shows what the 
harbor at Harwich, on Cape Cod, will look 
like if an active committee is successful in 
having W. P. A. funds allocated to the con- 
struction of a breakwater at that spot. 
W. P. A. funds are already being used for a 
dozen other harbor projects in Massachu- 
setts, and the Harwich voters are saying, not 
without reason, “If they get the improve- 
ments, why don’t we?” Harbors are few 
along the south shore of the Cape, and the 
one at Harwich, if constructed, will be a boon 
both to yachtsmen and to fishermen of Nan- 
tucket Sound. 
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OR a completely new conception of seagoing luxury... 

board these two Elco Motor Yachts! They make 
extended cruising a period of unspoiled, uncrowded 
pleasure. You really /ive on the Elco 48 and 53... with 
three separate cabins below decks .. . deck saloons that 
rival those of the largest pleasure yachts... spacious 
decks and cockpits. 

Elco has brought to their designing and construction 
the skill and experience gained in building many of the 
nation’s finest yachts. It shows in the grace of Elco’s 
“fairlined” hulls and superstructure. In rugged super- 






ELGO MOTOR 
YACHT 


A new Elco model with flying 
bridge . . . lavishly equipped, 


with accommodations for own- 


seaworthiness. In perfection of finish and appointments. 
In attention to all the little details that make for gracious 
living afloat. 

The Elco 48 and 53 are boats of unquestionably fine 
design .. . built of quality materials by painstaking crafts- 
men trained in the Elco tradition. They bring you 
enduring value, the promise of years of yachting pleasure. 

The Elco 53 is now on display at Port Elco, fully 
equipped. See her there, or write for illustrated literature 


on the 48 and 53. THE ELCO WORKS-—Sales and: 


Exhibit: Port Eleo, New York—Plant: Bayonne, N. J. 





er’s party of 6 and crew of 2. 
Speeds up to 26 m.p.h. 


cLG0 MOTOR 
YAGHT 48 


Second only to the “53” in 
luxury of accommodations and 
appointments . . . and the 








Permanent 
Showroom 


PORT ELCO 


world’s outstanding twin 
screw yacht value at $78,000. 


113 East 46th Street 
(at Park Ave.)N.Y.C. 
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PROFESSIONAL 





HE subject of professionalism in amateur 
yachting having reared its ugly head in 
“Under the Lee of the Longboat’’ last 
month, it might be pertinent to remove it 
to the advertising department and exam- 
ine it more closely. The charge was that I 

| and many others like me are professionals 
because we frequently race in friends’ boats. Even if we 
don’t accept cash for our services we cease to be amateurs, 
according to the accusation, because our wages are glory and 
keep. The charge is too silly to entertain seriously, but it 
isn’t too silly to air on this page. 

At what point, for example, does an amateur become a 
professional by this sour definition? After he has crewed 
one, two, or three times, or at the moment when he contem- 
plates accepting a friend’s invitation to crew? Or does he 
remain an amateur (as in my case) so long as the boats in 
which he sails lose races and attain professional status when 
he has shipped aboard one, two, or x winners? Or if he de- 
rives no glory from a race and can’t keep his ‘‘keep”’ on his 
prostrate stomach, does he still keep his amateur standing? 
Or are we so-called amateurs to race single-handed hence- 
forth so that no embittered soul will charge us with fostering 
professionalism in our crews? Yes, the whole idea is a bit 
cockeyed, and I cling to my belief that a man who accepts 
no payment for his services and who sails because he loves 
the sport remains an amateur. 

Professionalism has wider implications, however, and 
these may be considered more or less seriously. The rule 
book states that ‘‘No person who follows the sea as a means 
of livelihood, or who has accepted remuneration for services 
rendered in handling or serving on a yacht, shall be consid- 
ered a Corinthian (7.e., amateur) yachtsman.” Explicit 
though it is, this rule is honored in the breach fully as often 
as it is in the observance. For instance, Felix Riesenberg, 
William McFee, or half a dozen others whose names are 
famous because they have followed the sea as a means of 
livelihood would be accepted as amateur yachtsmen if they 
took up the sport, even if they still followed the sea. Bob 
Bartlett is an honorary member of the Cruising Club. 
More pointedly, American naval officers are all eligible for 
membership as amateurs in the New York Yacht Club, and 
while it is possible that naval officers follow the sea pri- 
marily to defend the nation it so happens that they obtain a 
livelihood in so doing. If caste lines are drawn and a dis- 
tinction is made between the upper deck and lower deck, 
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Professionalism Rears 


Its Ugly Head 


By 


“SPUN YARN” 


I'll defy anybody to show me a New York Yacht Club mem- 
ber who has been expelled in wartime because he enrolled in 
the Navy as an enlisted man. 

Even when the definition of Corinthianism is boiled down 
to that section pertaining to those who have accepted re- 
muneration for services rendered in handling or serving on a 


yacht, the limits are loosely drawn. I know men who have ~ 


worked as sailing instructors in yacht clubs without impair- 
ment of their amateur standing. I could name college boys 
who have signed on as paid hands in their undergraduate 
days. I know others in the same non-professional bracket 
who have accepted travel money to distant ports to sail 
boats home, and I know at least one member of an amateur 
club who has accepted cash for his actual services aboard a 
racing yacht. I happen to have heard of only one man who 
was expelled from a club for professionalism — hiring him- 
self out along with his chartered yacht — and in his case 
personality was said to be a decisive factor. 

But now we get to the really intricate phase of the situa- 
tion. Occasionally you’ll hear professionalism charged 
against a man who has sailed the sea and written about 
his experiences. (I wouldn’t care to read a sea story by a man 
who had never been there, but we'll let that pass.) The 
charge is that because a man sails and earns a living by 
writing about what he has done, seen, or imagined at sea, he 
is a professional. Maybe he is. But if so, so is a naval archi- 
tect who designs a boat and sails her in her first or subse- 
quent races. So is a yacht broker who sails in a boat and 
then sells her. So is a seagoing insurance man who covers 
marine risks. So is a pilot who turns to yachting for recrea- 
tion. So is an admiralty lawyer. So is the editor of this maga- 
zine. So is the man who sells salt water books in the winter 
time and closes up shop to go yachting in summer. So’s your 
old man. 

One more whack at professionalism’s ugly mug. I have 
heard youngsters say to men of my acquaintance who are 
topnotch sailors, ‘‘Oh, you’re a professional and I’m only an 
amateur. I wouldn’t have a chance sailing against you.’”’ The 
dear young lads don’t mean what they say. I wish they’d 
stick to classical English and say ‘‘You’re swell and I’m 
lousy,’”’ and not blunder around with words they don’t un- 
derstand. . . . Because a topnotch amateur considers that 
a dub who calls himself ‘‘only an amateur”’ is dishonoring a 
noble avocation. As for me, I don’t relish being called a pro- 
fessional sailor — but I only get good and mad when people 
call me an amateur writer. 


And.a P.S. to professional sailors, some of whom I num- 
ber among my most honored acquaintances: This is all a 
matter of words. I’ll defend you to the last ditch if anybody 
ever accuses you of handling a boat like a g.d. amateur. 
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noes oy L}\/ OF AMERICA’S 
ped TB Babe reas FOREMOST YACHTSMEN 


‘‘DANELL” — 52-ft. Dawn. Powered 
with two 160 h.p. 8-cylinder Superior 
Diesels. Now building. 


Dr. L. H. Waugh 
“aOR et a Geum. Pos 
iieomina ‘ovoine engines” Now MAINTAIN THE 
building. 


Robert E. Tod Syosset, L. I. 5 
“kaRINA” — 60-ft. Dawn. Powered 
with two 12-cylinder 326 h.p. Lycom- Ps 
ing gasoline engines. Now building. 


Dr. Warren Hildreth 
Southampton, N. Y. 
“ HopE 11’? — 52-ft. Dawn. Two 100 
h.p. 6-cylinder Superior Diesels with 
2=1 reduction gears. Now at St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


Edward W. adnate: | ners 
airfield, Conn. 


“mscaPE 11’? — 52-ft. Dawn. Two 
150 h.p. Superior Diesels. Now al 


# Ivs ALWAYS INTERESTING NEWS when a yachtsman calls 
Florida Keys. 
George G. Milne 


upon the builder of his boat to build him another. But when 
Port Chester, Conn. m ‘ ° 
“pacza” — 50-ft, Dawn. Two | six prominent yachtsmen, five of them previous DAWN owners— three of them well- 


110 h.p. Buda Diesels. Now at 
Oe known Commodores — all order DAWNS in one building season, such news makes headlines! 














The names on pawn’s building schedule this fall and winter, read like a page in Lloyds. 
The general accommodation plan of the DAWN 50’s and 52’s has met with such high favor 
during 1936, that it has even been adapted elsewhere. As in larger, custom built craft, the 
interiors of DAwN Yachts are planned to suit individual requirements for cruising, com- 
muting or fishing. Quarters are arranged so that the owner and a few chosen guests combine 
the enjoyment of delightful, informal cruising with solid comfort and desirable privacy. 


Study the details of the accommodation plans of the 45 and 52 foot Dawns shown here- 
, with. You will be gratified when you see how closely they suit your own requirements. Our 
DAWN architects are at your service to develop any interior modifications which you may desire. 


FORTY-FIVE Write for brochure 
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DAWN CRUISERS, INC. 
Clason Point, New York City Phone: Westchester 7-7000 
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Most overrated ratings in the world 
of yachting are professional sea 
cooks — and I refer to those who don’t 
take to their bunks with the first lurch 
of the boat off soundings. A man with 
an imperturbable stomach, a can opener 
and a nice sense of balance would get 
the Cordon Bleu if the jury passing upon 
his qualifications were made up of his 
shipmates. ... The same guys who 
will wade into a guinea hen casserole 
méchanique a la mezzanine ashore with- 
out so much as a grunt of admiration for 
the genius manifest in its concoction, 
will laud to the skies the culinary 
prowess of a galley operative who man- 
ages to get aft with a mess of corned 
beef hash, a bottle of ketchup and a jar 
of piccalilli when Ol’ Davil Sea is lump- 
ing up a bit. . . . I was under the im- 
pression that the title ‘‘cook”’ implied a 
knowledge of cooking. ... On. the 
other hand, I’m quite willing to admit 
there are plenty of pro ‘“‘helmsmen” 
who can’t steer. 


The race isn’t always to the swift — 
usually it’s to the better Scandinavian 
crew. 











A model yacht has been used as evi- 
dence in a divorce case. . . . Somebody 
ought to design model husbands and 
wives. 


Apropos of the departure of Thornton 
Baker’s schooner So Fong from Hong- 
kong, V. H. Loureiro submits a clipping 
from the North China Daily News which 
discusses the voyage in its relation to 
similar salt water adventures — ‘‘Some 
of which are successful; others not so 
unfortunate.” . . . There’s Oriental 
philosophy for you. . . . So Fong (Per- 
fumed Lady to you) is bound for New 
York via the Philippines, New Guinea, 
the East Indies, Malaya, India, the 
Red Sea, Mediterranean and England. 


Slade Dale has his faithful Emma at 
Oxford, Md., to refit. . . . The wood- 
peckers had got at her foremast, drat 
them. 


Dwight Simpson, my favorite racon- 
teur, asked a green hand on a shake- 
down cruise what course he was on. 
. . . The oaf hesitated, then replied 
slowly, ‘One big triangle, one little 
triangle and a diamond to the right of 
North.” 





I know a cynical realist who has just 
changed the name of his roaring express 
cruiser from Spindrift to Spendthrift. 


When Harry C. Hall remunerated 
the chap he had hired to sweep out 
Alden’s and Ratsey’s booths at the 
Show he got a receipt signed Harry C. 
Hall. But they didn’t get anywhere on 
the theory of relativity. 


MAYBE THEY CAN’T TAKE IT 


There was many a slip ’twixt the Cup 
and the Lipton, 

And there’s a situation you might relish 
being tipped on. 

Despite the Endeavours of Sopwith & 
Gore 

It’s just possible the ould Mug may 
remain on this shore. 

beer would add considerably to the 
ilt 

Of the Nation’s paeans to Vanderbilt. 

— CALEB BILGEWASSER 


To those who may be unfamiliar with 
Capt. Bilgewasser’s exquisitely tender 
lyrics, which play a charming variation 
on accepted verse forms and deviate 
from the conventional as does an old 
compass with a bubble, I wish to explain 
that he is one of our major minor poets 
whose singing rhythms threaten at 
times to mingle with the music of the 
spheres. How’s that for damning with 
faint praise, Caleb? 


A would-be salty thrill feature in a 
Boston journal reviving the hoary leg- 
end of the Palatine seemed to me to hum 
with overtones as fallacious as those in a 
make believe gale backstage in a melo- 
drama at the old Oprey House... . 
‘Block Island and the other little islets 
that lift their jagged rocks out of the 
Atlantic . . . the merchant ship Pala- 
tine, returning home to New Bedford 
deep loaded with merchandise from the 
Orient. . . . All hands met their doom 
in the tremendous seas that swept the 
proud vessel as she struck those saw- 
toothed ledges. . . . The schooner Re- 
gina Maris was making up toward 
Block Island where she would find some 
shelter in the quieter waters of Vineyard 
Sound. . . . Then off to port, well off 
the rocky headlands of Block Island. 
. . . Her masts reeled drunkenly... .” 
Phew! 


Trailers fitted with pontoons will 
soon be cluttering up our harbors and 
mountain lakes, [hear . . . Thecaique, 
so prevalent in the Golden Horn, is the 
easiest pulling boat in the world except 
the racing shell... That estimable 
saga of the subchasers — ‘‘The Splinter 
Fleet’? — is being adapted for the 
screen .. . The eighteen-ton flying boat 
Cavalier, designed for service between 
New York and Bermuda, is being tuned 
up in the Isles of Zest . . . 
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Tribute to that fairest flower of 
womanhood — the American gal — is 
lavishly paid by Captain Nestore Mar- 
tinoli, commanding the Vulcania. Says 
he, ‘‘ Your American women go through. 
. . . The athletic women are the best 
for rough seas. ... The Greek and 
Spanish women suffer the most.” .. . 
I don’t doubt the Captain’s sincerity 





and unquestionably in his 34 years’ ex- 
perience he has had ample opportunity 
to observe members of the fair sex of all 
nationalities being seasick or circum- 
venting that unpleasant form of indis- 
position. .. . But if his theory that 
“‘repose and athletics overcome mal de 
mer” is correct, I’d like to ask him why 
the average American gal I know goes to 
sea with the conviction that she won’t be 
ill provided she keeps talking about her- 
self and drinking champagne through- 
out the voyage. . . . Those habits don’t 
seem to me to fall into the category of 
either repose or athletics. . . . 


The flood disaster proved that Coast 
Guard cutters share with aeroplanes the 
hazard of being wrecked on house tops. 


One of a pair of jack tars who are 
inseparable cruising buddies explained 
their harmonious association thus: ‘‘He 
never listens to anything I say and I 
never listen to anything he says.” .. . 
That’s also the answer to a lot of suc- 
cessful marriages, I guess. 


The Coast Guard service is getting 
so accustomed to being called on for 
anything that it wouldn’t be surprised 
at a distress signal hoisted by a yachts- 
man with a nervous breakdown. 


Tim Johnstone, this department’s 
special correspondent aboard Schooner 
Zavorah, bound for Ecuador, describes 
her complement thus: Charlie Hubbard, 
skipper and owner; author, explorer, 
former Harvard football captain .. . 
Paul Rust, gentleman adventurer . . . 
Dick Covel, former member of the crew 
of Chance in her world-girdling grind 
... “Hap” Olsen, interior decorator 
. . . Dwight Shepler, artist. . . . 

Olsen is decorating the interiors of his 
shipmates with chow. . . . Tim is offi- 
cial camera man of the expedition which 
will attempt to discover where the shy 
and elusive ouija birds of the Ecuador 
steppes lay theireggs. . . . Neither the 
Field Museum nor the Museum of Nat- 
ural History is sponsoring the expedi- 
tion but they’d rather have a radio 
sponsor, anyway. 
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SOCIALLY- AMERICAS FIRST MOTOR CAR 
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THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS, PITTSBURGH 


Wherever events of social importance bring forth America’s most distin- 
guished families, there you will see more large Packards than any other fine 
car. This is an impressive reminder of the fact that of all the large fine 


cars being sold in America today, nearly half of them are Packards. 
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A fog bank hugging the bleak coast and a couple of Newfoundland fishing schooners at anchor 


Down to the Labrador 


ROY W. HANNA, JR. 


Well, to one who has made fourteen trips to the 

Labrador in boats of his own, I suppose the four- 
teenth seems commonplace enough. As for the crew, the 
Newfoundland cook knows the coast of Labrador as he knows 
his own back yard. The State of Maine engineer has made 
the trip twice before, the Atlantic Coast of North America 
from Hamilton Inlet to Key West being his regular stamping 
ground. It remains for me, then, the extra hand and cabin boy, 
to be impressed. I was and I still am, and, if the truth be told, 
those old-timers are all of them living in expectation of the 
next cruise themselves. They never get enough of it. 

If George G. Williams, a Connecticut yachtsman, has 
made previous voyages to the North so much more venture- 
some than the last, why have not accounts of them leaked 
into YacuTinG long before this? His answer might well be, 
‘Some things are sacred, my son.” The picture of snug little 
“tickles”? of Labrador vulgarized by a mob of Narragansett 
Bay yachtsmen in white flannels is far from comforting. 
Shudder at the thought! In the past, local press notices have 
been the only publicity given to Williams’ northern cruises. 
Lately, however, he has relented at the risk of crowding his 
hitherto undisturbed wilderness. Still, we do not tell all. The 
writer is solemnly sworn to keep one secret. The immediate 
approaches to the Skipper’s favorite salmon river shall re- 
main as nameless as when Leif Ericsson first beached his long 
ship there. Confident that there are plenty of rivers to go 
‘round, the Skipper would hate to see all the anglers descend- 
ing on the one he had discovered and picked for himself. 


a | | ARDLY worth mentioning,” says the Captain. 


Captain Williams’ boat, the Karluk, is older than she 
looks. This has been her fourth voyage to the North since her 
launching in 1928. She is a 40-foot cabin cruiser of three and 
a half feet draft and eleven feet beam, powered by twin 
Sterling Petrels which, combined, give her the strength of 
360 ambitious mules. “‘Karluk”’ means “‘fish’’ in the lan- 
guage of the Eskimo. This little fish can do eighteen knots 
when she’s light and showing off on a Government test 
course, but when she’s at her every day business of cruising, 
her speed is held down to twelve. Her gas consumption is 
terrific, one and a quarter U. 8. gallons per mile, but that is to 
be expected of such a high powered job. To give all credit 
where it is due, it must be conceded that the engines are ex- 
ceptionally economical consumers of lubricating oil. The 
Karluk was designed for Mr. Williams by Albert Condon, of 
Gray Boats, Inc., in Thomaston, Maine. 

Aside from the work of general overhauling and outfitting, 
the task of provisioning for this cruise was no cinch. It can 
best be described by a comparison. If one were to compare 
the stock of provisions and ship supplies as they lay heaped 
on the wharf, to the Karluk herself, one would swear that the 
pile was bigger than the boat. Although the stowing of that 
grocery store and machine shop into the Karluk was a mys- 
tery in which I assisted, it was one which I could never solve. 

Since the Maine coast is an old story to most readers of 
YACHTING, we shan’t dwell on the first days of the voyage. 
The Karluk left Rockland on the 9th of July and ran through 
the island thoroughfares to Northeast Harbor. Our next run 
was to Petit Manan Light, where a Bay of Fundy fog 
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suddenly shut down on us, forcing us to sound our way up 
into Pigeon Hill Bay, where we lay at anchor three days 
waiting for it to ‘‘scale up’ outside. On the 15th, the sun 
broke through, enabling us to strike out across the Bay of 
Fundy, sighting Grand Manan Island and picking up 
Machias, Seal and Gannet Rock lights. Almost as soon as 
the Maine coast faded out of sight astern, the shores of Nova 
Scotia loomed ahead. We bucked a heavy tide through the 
Grand Passage at Brier Island and then crossed St. Mary 
Bay for Yarmouth. Between Cape St. Mary and Yarmouth 
Light, a short, steep cross lop washed our decks and made 
steering difficult. 

Yarmouth Harbor is nothing more than a narrow, winding 
channel between mud flats which are bare at low tide. The 
bottom is poor holding ground. We took a mooring for the 
night and spent the next morning loading fuel and getting a 
cruising permit for Canadian waters at the customs office. 
We slipped our cable at noon and ran down across Pubnico 
Sound and through the thoroughfares to anchor for the night 
in Barrington Passage. The next two days brought us fair 
weather and a good run east from light to light. We put in 
one night at the picturesque fishing port of Lunenburg. The 
famous schooner Bluenose, queen of the fleet, stood high and 
dry there, being fitted with a pair of auxiliary Diesels. A 
smooth run to Halifax was varied only by the sight of a few 
boats engaged in hand line cod fishing. Several days of off- 
shore breeze had cut down the usual heavy Atlantic swell. 

We had to wait five days in the dingy but lively city of 
Halifax. Fog held us in the fifth. Jim Fry, the Newfoundland 
cook, had to join us there since immigration laws prevented 
his joining on in Maine. There were plenty of last minute ad- 
ditions to the supplies. At five o’clock on the morning of July 
23rd, we headed out past Chebucto Light and turned east- 
ward. We wallowed all that day in a low but sloppy and ir- 
regular sea caused by the swell rolling over banks of about 
five fathoms depth. At sunset we made our way up into 
Whitehaven Bay past the red rusted hulk of a wrecked 
steamer. 

Before dawn the next day we broke the anchor out of very 
stubborn clay and ran around Cape Canso and through 
Canso Harbor in time for a comfortable breakfast in the 
smoother waters of Chedabucto Bay. The harbor of Canso 
is a narrow reach between an island and the main, which in 
Newfoundland would be called a “‘tickle.”” By noon we were 
in St. Peters, our first stop in Cape Breton Island. St. Peters 
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stands on an isthmus through which a short canal leads from 
the bay to the Bras d’Or Lakes, a lovely body of landlocked 
salt water which forms the main thoroughfare of Cape 
Breton. After a night at a dock at the end of the canal and a 
morning spent refueling (the gas had to be rolled down a hill 
in drums from a highway filling station), we made a leisurely 
run through the lakes, admiring the high wooded hills and 
thrifty little farms as we went. Cape Breton seems more old 
world than the rest of Nova Scotia. The people have a 
noticeable Highland burr in their speech. 

Our last stop in Cape Breton was Ingonish. We used In- 
gonish thereafter as a standard of beauty by which to meas- 
ure all other lovely sights. The harbor there is a deep fiord 
nearly landlocked by a dry bar of shingle across its mouth. 
The Canadian government keeps a passage dredged through 
the bar. When the little fishing vessels come in to anchorage 
at dusk, Ingonish seems the original haven of refuge. The 
engineer and I took it into our heads to climb by moonlight 
to the top of one of the mountains. We were rewarded with a 
breath-taking view of the silvery little harbor before we had 
gone a third of the way up. Nothing could be seen at the top 
but trees and brush and a moon that looked only half its 
usual height above us. 

All hands ate a light breakfast to the music of the wind 
whining in the bit of rigging that the Karluk carried. I re- 
marked that I’d just had time to finish a curious dream about 
a horse race in which the Skipper (rather long-legged for a 
proper jockey) had ridden his nag to victory. ‘‘So you 
dreamed about harses, did ye?” said Jim, the Newfound- 
lander, “‘Then it’s shore to be a stiff blow outside.’”? Who 
could deny it? Well, after hauling up those two anchors, each 
with twelve fathoms of line out, we stemmed through the 
channel and found ourselves on a rather calm Atlantic with a 
light breeze on our quarter. The baby hurricane in Ingonish 
was only a harbor wind. 

The Karluk made her record run of the voyage that day, 
195 miles from Ingonish to Lark Harbour, Newfoundland, 
by way of Cape North, across Cabot Straits, sighting St. 
Paul’s Island, and picking up the rugged west coast of New- 
foundland at Cape Ray. No more buoys after that, just on 
and on northeastward through rain squalls in the afternoon 
and a flat calm at sunset, from one blue headland to another, 
until we dropped anchor at Lark Harbour long after dark. 
It was risky to sail so late when there were floating logs 
about. At ten o’clock, we rounded South Head and picked 
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our way through a black void guided by occa- 
sional flashes of lightning which brought out the 
steep and hostile shores in menacing relief. 
Lark Harbour is the outermost settlement in 
the Bay of Islands. 

The next couple of days were spent attending 
to this-and-that in Corner Brook and Curling, 
bayside settlements at the head of the Humber 
Arm. Corner Brook is a new town, the home of 
the second largest, paper mill in the world. The 
high, barren shores of the outer bay resemble 
pictures of the Scotch Highlands. Farther in- 
land, a dense growth of spruce, fir and birch 
clothes the mountains to their summits. Blow- 
Me-Down, 2300 feet, is the highest. A tiny 
snow bank in the shade of one of its peaks fed a 
cataract. which plunged down halfway to the 
sea in one leap. We saw that on July 30th, but it 
was gone when we returned in September. 

Harbors on the west coast of Newfoundland 
are few and far between. We had to wallow in 
the undertow for two nights in the poor shelter 
afforded by Cow Head. Sunday, we went to 
church there, and afterwards we lugged water 
in buckets from a spring a quarter of a mile from 
the beach. The little boys of the village proudly 
followed us to and fro, a self-constituted body- 
guard. In spite of its beautiful mountain back- 
ground, Cow Head does look depressing and the 
fishermen complained of an unequaled scarcity 
of fish. Nevertheless, the youngsters on the 
beach looked fat and healthy. 

Newfoundlanders are different. Though their 
ways are primitive, their life is not as narrow 
as it may seem to the stranger. The fisher- 
man, whether he traps lobsters offshore or sails 
to distant cod fishing grounds in a schooner, 
comes in contact with the seafaring world of 
trade. Many Newfoundlanders have been em- 
ployed in the United States and Canada as 
carpenters and steel workers. But even those 
who have felt a skyscraper grow under their 
own hands fall back into the old simple life 
when they return to their native island. They 
content themselves with the small end of the 


Left, “Karluk” is a 40-footer built in Thomaston, 
Maine. She is powered with two Sterling Petrel motors 


At top, a salmon leaping a roaring waterfall in our 
Labrador river, the name of which is not disclosed 


Next, one of the gravest perils of the North, an iceberg 
in St. Lewis Bay, near Battle Harbour, in Labrador 


Right, parts of the west coast of Newfoundland rise 
sheer from the water in barren and awe-inspiring cliffs 
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A sperm whale hauled out on the slip of the whaling station at Hawke’s Harbour, Labrador 


deal in the barter of their hard won harvest of sea and forest, 
a muffled curse their only response to the oppression of a 
tight fisted commercial oligarchy. That men of such hardy 
English and Irish stock should be so apathetic can be laid, 
perhaps, to the poor opportunities for education in the past, 
and the climate, which keeps them busy scratching for a 
bare living. Although Newfoundlanders seem to agree that 
their island is better ruled now under a Crown Commission 
than it was as a self-governing colony in the hands of a 
rascally bunch of native politicians, none can justify the 
present tariff policy which forces the poor Newfoundlander 
to do without most manufactured articles. They still use 
muzzle-loading muskets, complete with powder horn and 
ramrod. Who knows? Perhaps they are happier for living in 
a home handicraft age. 

The casual visitor to the smaller ports of Newfoundland 
sees little of the women. They apparently keep them safe 
at work indoors. The girls are so shy that one thinks they 
might be a lot friendlier if the opportunity offered. One 
thing we are sure of: they knit wonderful socks. 

Early in the cruise we had worked out a division of labor 
which varied but little from one day’s run to the next. Mr. 
Williams, as captain and navigator, with chart, compass and 
ruler, laid our courses from point to point. He picked his 
weather and, as a consequence, we were hardly ever caught 
in a fog and never in a gale. Maynard Condon, or ‘‘ Chief,” 
as we called him, had the engines as his province. He took 
turns with me at the wheel every hour. The duties of Jim, 
the cook, are obvious. He often spelled one or the other of us 
at the wheel. I, as cabin boy and deckhand, washed the 
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dishes after meals, took my turn at steering and otherwise 
tried to be of use. First thing in the morning, after the Skip- 
per had decided to put out, Jim and I would haul first one 
hawser up short and then the other, while the Chief or the 
Skipper at the controls maneuvered the Karluk to break out 
the anchors. Then we would hoist them and swing them up 
with the help of a davit, coil down the lines, make everything 
fast, and swab the deck while she steamed out of the harbor. 
Then it was hour on and hour off at the wheel, with a lookout 
always by the helmsman’s side, and hourly attention to the 
engines on the part of the Chief. 

North of Cow Head, the mountains begin to recede from 
the shore and dwindle in height until they disappear alto- 
gether. Beyond Flowers Cove, the coast is low and flat and 
of a chalky formation. Our last port in Newfoundland was 
Big Brook, where we caught a few nice trout and heard sled 
dogs howling at night. The hills of the Labrador showed 
plainly across the Straits of Belleisle. 

On the sixth of August, we left Newfoundland behind and 
had our — that is, my — first close up view of the Labrador 
coast. We sighted a small iceberg in the Straits and noticed 
shortly afterwards that the engine temperature had dropped 
from 110° to 90°, there to remain until our return to the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. We had struck the polar current which 
carries icebergs southward along the coast, always leaving a 
few stranded near the shores of St. Lewis Sound. The Karluk 
docked at Battle Harbour long enough for us to get our mail 
and send a telegram. We pushed on the rest of the day, to 
anchor at sundown in Venison Tickle. 

(Continued on page 132) 
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Light weather in Assizes Run, not far from Battle Harbour 
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Luke Mead, formed by the waters 
impounded behind Boulder Dam, is 
115 miles long. While parts of it are 
narrow and bordered by high, rugged 
cliffs, there are broad stretches of water 
where sailboats can be used 


Amphibian Revival 


Part |—Comments on the Present Use and Possibilities of the Waters of the Interior 


By FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


N NOVEMBER 19th, 1863, Abraham Lin- 
coln opened his address at Gettysburg with 
these words: ‘“‘Fourscore and seven years 
ago our fathers brought forth on this conti- 
nent, a new nation — ”’ At the time of which 
he spoke (1776), to the extent that we were 
a nation we were very definitely a maritime 
nation. That is to say, the settlement of the land was inti- 
mately connected with navigable waters, and we depended 
for our very existence on waterborne commerce. 

Even on the date of President Lincoln’s address, which 
was a little later than the halfway mark of our history as a 
nation, our national economy continued to depend to a large 
extent, particularly as to transportation, on vessels of one 
sort or another. 

In short, as a nation we were still at least amphibious. To 
anyone, however, who is familiar with the economic history 
of this country, just before and following the Civil War to the 
time of the World War — the opening up of vast agricultural 
areas and mineral deposits; the building of great networks 
of railroads; the growth of factories and the creation of elec- 
tric power plants and systems — it must be obvious that 





such a characteristic, as applied to our population as a whole, 
could not help dying a natura] death. The often repeated 
lament that we are, broadly speaking, no longer ‘‘boat- 
minded,” is based on a condition which is the inevitable 
outcome of an intense internal development of natural re- 
sources. Men must live; and if the quickest and easiest way 
to earn a living is to turn their eyes away from the water to 
the land, that is the direction in which they will turn their 
eyes. 

There is, nevertheless, evidence that this condition is 
passing; that we are once more developing an amphibian 
character. The World War gave some impetus to this, be- 
cause it laid in our laps an immense tonnage of merchant 
ships, about which something had to be done. We did not 
know what to do about them; and, judging from the political 
chaos which has surrounded — and still seems to surround — 
matters pertaining to the American Merchant Marine, the 
efficacy of this particular impetus is open to question. 

The important impetus has come from an entirely differ- 
ent and surprising direction; not from commerce (except as 
any development indicates the sale of material) but from 
sport. From yachting, if I may use the term in its broadest 
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Union Pacific Railroad 


Some of the 10,000 spectators who gathered to watch a motor 
boat regatta on Lake Mead. Left, speed boats in action during 
the Lake Mead regatta last spring. Bottom, motor boats en- 
gaged in rescue work in the streets of Paducah, Ky., during 
the January floods. The rescue fleet numbered hundreds 


sense, and particularly from that competitive branch of 
yachting — yacht racing. Boats are indigenous to water 
and there are few bodies of water which do not boast a boat 
or so of some sort; our coastwise and contiguous waters have 
long been dotted with yachts of every size and description, 
as have, to a lesser degree, the Great Lakes; but the spread 
of the sport of yachting, in volume, to waters in the interior 
is a matter of only comparatively recent development. 

I have no doubt that one of the several influences which is 
bringing about this change is the increasing congestion of 
highway traffic, coupled with a hankering, possibly auto- 
mobile-engendered, for the sensation of motion. Certainly, 
a number of parents have told me that they would rather 
have their children on the water, even with the remote 
possibility of drowning, than driving at sixty miles an hour, 
with the imminence of a crack-up. Whatever the influences 
at work, there is definite indication that the number of men, 
women, and children who know the bow of a boat from the 
stern, who know that a sheet is not a sail but a line with 
which to trim the sail, is rapidly increasing. 

I have at hand some interesting, and recent, instances of 
the growing attention to our waters of the interior. For ex- 
ample, to strike a serious, even a tragic, note, here are the 
headlines from a newspaper account of a detail of the Mid- 
west January floods:* “URGENT! A BOAT! RESCUE! 
RESCUE! RADIO DRONES ON.” Photographs of the dis- 
astrous floods show power yachts of all descriptions (as well 
as rowboats, life-saving cutters, etc.) engaged in rescue work 
along the submerged streets of inundated cities, and else- 
where, wherever flood victims were helplessly marooned. 
Louisville (Ky.) alone reports 42,000 rescued by boat 
within its environs. It is, I think, not amiss to strike this 
serious note for a moment because it is to the private boat 
owner that we must turn for the needed surplus facilities in 
times of. aquatic emergency; just as the Navy turned to 

* Philadelphia Record, Jan. 28, 1937. 
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A fine fleet of sail boats racing on Otsego Lake, off Coopers- 
town, N. Y. Right, an earlier type of racing boat, inland 
lake scows, sailing on one of the many Wisconsin lakes. 
Bottom, boats of a one-design class racing on Candlewood 
Lake, Conn., where yachting is one of the “major sports” 


them for vessels and personnel, during the World War, to 
perform all sorts of auxiliary and primary duties. 

And again, an Indiana newspaper furnishes us with these 
lines: ‘‘The first annual Boat Show will be held in Fort 
Wayne (Indiana), February 13. . . . This is the first time 
a Boat Show has ever been attempted in Indiana . . . the 
show is being staged for the purpose of interesting more 
people in boats and for further publicizing lakes in Northern 
Indiana.” (Particularly Lake Wawasee, Lake James at 
Angola, and Tippecanoe Lake.) 

Another interesting development which is having its in- 
fluence is the rapid, and continuing, building of dams. The 
significance of this construction, as it affects our subject, is 
obvious; every time a dam is built a body of comparatively 
still water is formed, in most instances eminently suited to 
yachting pursuits. It may aptly be said, in the future, that 
the growth of yachting in the interior was, to a large ex- 
tent, a by-product of hydroelectric, flood control, irrigation, 
water supply, and navigational projects. I shall return to 
this phase of the subject in Part II of this discussion; it is 
even more significant in its potentialities than in the effect 
it has already had and I foresee no cessation of dam-building 
for many years to come. 

At the moment, I shall content myself with the mention 
of only two of these artificial lakes, Lake Mead and the Lake 
of the Ozarks. Lake Mead, as is well known, was created by 
the building of Boulder Dam on the Colorado River, in 
Nevada, just completed last year. What is perhaps not so 
well known is that the lake so formed is 115 miles long, with 
a shoreline of nearly 600 miles, and a width in places of over 
eight miles. Long before the lake had filled behind the dam 
— last summer the water was still some distance from the 
top — it began to be populated with boats; and when, last 
spring, a speed boat regatta was held, 75 boats performed 
before an audience of ten thousand! 

(Continued on page 136) 



















































“Sea Foam V” 


This 46-footer is owned by Corwith Cramer, of Chicago, and hails from St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. She was designed and built by the Wheeler Shipyard, Inc., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Her power plant is a pair of 8-cylinder Chrysler Majestic engines, 
fitted with reduction gear, which give her a speed of about 18 miles per hour. 
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M. Rosenfeld 


Left are two views of the forward cabin and, below, looking 


forward in the after cabin with its double bed, bureau, etc. 
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Troubled Waters 


A Story of the Great Blizzard of 1888 


By GERSHOM BRADFORD 


You tell me that grass that grew on the steaming plains 
of India saved your ship from foundering in a blizzard.” 
““Yes,’”’ he smiled, “it takes some imagination but it’s 
true. The Annie M. Smull was an able vessel but I nearly 
lost her. The sea was picking her to pieces when we managed 
to get some casks of citronella oil from the hold. That oil, dis- 
tilled from a kind of grass, cost a dollar a quart in Ceylon but 
it was never worth more than it was that day.”’ 

‘“‘A case of general average,’’ I suggested. 

“Right. The owner of the ship and every consignee of 
cargo was assessed proportionately to pay for the oil that 
saved their property. That’s the insurance law.”’ 

We were smoking pleasantly in Captain Bailey’s garden 
house surrounded by flowers, far removed from ships and 
blizzards. He was then over eighty years of age, still hand- 
some, still the shipmaster. He had never lost that directness 
of manner or the steady penetrating gaze that comes to those 
who had looked the sea in the face. When he got up to go for 
his journal he showed himself still erect and active. 

He partly read and partly interjected bits from memory to 
the narrative in the cryptic style of the log book. The entries 
were made during the 


[ SEEMS incredible! Captain, let’s get this straight. 


suddenly shifted to the NNW with rapidly increasing force; 
braced around, clewed down main upper topsail, mizzen 
topsail, and hauled up the foresail. Sent men aloft to furl, but 
the wind increased to a hurricane and blew the sails from the 
bolt ropes. Main topsail yard carried away in the slings, all 
sails gone. The wind is no longer warm and moist from over 
the Gulf Stream, but comes bitter cold from the north with 
blinding snow. Hard on men just out of the tropics. 

“The ship’s situation is desperate. She is on her beams 
ends with yard arms in the water. We are covered with snow, 
ice is making fast, the ship is leaking badly. All hands lashed 
at the pumps. Half of the crew have frostbitten hands and 
feet. 

“At 10.00 a.m., March 12th, we shipped a sea that swept 
the decks; a man and two boats carried overboard. Hove him 
lines but he seemed stunned and made no attempt to lay 
hold of them. He disappeared in the snow and tangled 
wreckage of spars and canvas to leeward. . . . He’s gone! 
. . . Got the men back tothe pumps. . . . Three are injured 
by the sea. All rooms and galley washed out, hatches under 
water. The seas are making a clean breach over the ship. 

“There he is,” they yelled. We could see the man’s head 

through a rift in the 





gale, which accounts 
for the jumbled tenses: 

“We were ninety- 
five days out of Cey- 
lon for New York. 
The passage had been 
pleasant and without 
incident. Got well past 
Bermuda. It was the 
llth of March, 1888. 
The wind was south- 
east, a fair wind, but I 
didn’t like the look 
of the weather. The 
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70° snow. He was hanging 
on a spar. He caught 
a line and we hauled 
him aboard. The mate 
and I rolled the water 
out of him on the 
. cabin house and sent 
him forward, a half 
hour ago. He’s back 
on the pumps now. 





Can’t pamper them 





glass had shown a if /| 
tendency to fall. When e 

coming on the coast in 
March, the slightest 
change arouses suspi- 
cion. The barometer, 
wind direction, clouds, | 





and the running swell 
were your radio in 
1888. You were your 
own Weather Bureau. 

‘‘The barometer 
continued to fall all 
day. .. . Shortened 
down during the first 30°. 





\ Tiny 
C.Cod 
New in a short-handed 
"s a" . sailing ship! He was 
4o® f + 7, Pe 


4o an hour in the water. 
Ne Lucky it was the edge 
of the Gulf Stream; 
he was warmer than 
we. 

“83 p.m., March 
12th, the cargo has 
shifted and _ carried 
away the midship 

.* stanchions; the loss of 
support has caused 


the decks to settle. 
The caulking starts, 
water is working 
through the decks. I 


sBermuda 
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watch; moderate f * 
southeast gale at 10 
p.m.... At midnight Fs Skates of the 
we were under lower 
topsails, main upper 4 

topsail, foresail, and eh 


foretopmast staysail, 





chopping cross sea, Key West 
thick and rainy. At 
2.00 a.m., the wind — 


Weather onthe Trorning 
of March 12,1888 


[pong 


wish we could keep 
the water off the 
decks. Am using fish 
oil. Haven’t much of 
it. . . . The steering 
wheel shaft has just 
carried away and the 








Note: steering gear is com- 
Devble the number pletely smashed. 
of feathers on arrows Rigged tackles to save 
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70° for Beaufort scale (Continued on page 131) 
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Sailors’ Progress 


The Story of a Dramatic Incident off Point Judith 
By FREDERICK RAND ROGERS 





“art ALL began 
with a speech 
by the skipper 
in the warmly 
sunlit cabin of 
the Narcissus, 

: | a roomy little 
topsail schooner 50 feet over all 
and 14 feet beam, designed and 
built to go in comfort anywhere 
the water is six feet deep. In 
comfort, mind you, by yachting 
standards, remembering the com- 
ment of an old shellback that 
“anyone who would go to sea for 
pleasure would go to hell for a 
pastime.’’ Her cockpit was small 
and deep, her freeboard high. 
She was distinguished by a pow- 
erful looking standing yard on her 
foremast and a broad blue stripe 
the full length of her seagoing 
huil: a band of color in which 
were deeply carved several gold- 
leafed stars: 

There were four of us around 
the cabin table: three profes- 
sional men and a former British 
merchant marine officer named 
George, a Scotsman who had 
served at Jutland and still sported 
a silver plate in his knee in 
memory of a wild night at 
Zeebrugge Mole. We ranged in 
years from this young sea vet- 
eran (who had had to lie about his 
age to join the Navy in 1915) to 
the Chief, a shore executive of 
fifty-odd journeys around the 
sun, anticipating with mixed feelings his first night out of 
sight of land. The other two were the Skipper, a former war- 
navy man, crazy as a loon about his ship, who might have 
known better about this cruise but probably will never learn; 
and Jack, a some time traveler, whose previous sailing ex- 
perience was practically nil. 

“Since I was a shaver I’ve wanted to enter New York 
Harbor from seaward in my own ship and go ashore at Bowl- 
ing Green,’’ the Skipper declaimed. ‘“‘ What do you say to a 
run to the canal, then outside Block Island and Long Island 
to Ambrose Lightship, then north to the Battery?’’ And the 
others all approved with the eagerness which comes to men 
who have abandoned the cares of life for the heady freedom 
of a temporary home afloat. Before them stretched the 
prospect of a week at sea, uncertain weather, sleepless nights, 
a lazy sail or a hard chance, but, certainly, uncertainty, for 
the schooner had no motor. Therefore they assented. Their 
eyes shone. They slapped each other’s backs with the enthu- 
siasm of ignorance and hope. 

Appropriate preparations completed, we got the anchor 
and drifted out of Marblehead into a dark and windless 
night. Beneath a brilliant show of stars, which somehow 
failed to light the sea, and in the center of a vast semicircle 




















Off before a fair wind, looking aloft on “Narcissus” 


of shore lights, the Chief, fighting 
an absurd impulse to abandon 
ship and cruise, stood the mid- 
watch under orders “not to touch 
the wheel ”’ lest he lose his self-pos- 
session. Perhaps the Skipper had 
guessed his mood. 

The run next day was to Cape 
Cod Canal, a delightful sail 
through a sparkling sea with a 
light, fair breeze. At daybreak 
the following morning, which 
opened clear and cold, mooring 
lines were singled and at sunrise 
a tug began towing us through the 
canal. A light breeze came up 
from the southeast. “ Fair wind,” 
observed the Skipper. ‘‘How’s 
the glass?’’ queried George. 

The barometer was consulted. 
It was high. It remained high all 
day. This usually trustful instru- 
ment was going to “fail’’ that 
day. We passed out of the canal. 
“Fair wind,” repeated the Skip- 
per with indubitable relief, for 
the prevailing wind is from an- 
other quarter. “Let’s get all the 
westing we can while it lasts.”’ 

Up mainsail! Up jib! Loose 
foresail! Up jumbo! Up foresail! 
“Hey, there! On the tug! Let go 
and get your money — we’re 
under sail!” 

And so, full and by, the schooner 
heeling almost imperceptibly to 
a gentle but steady breeze which 
raised delicate cat’s-paws on the 
empty and still unruffled Bay of 
Buzzards, and the water alongside singing a quiet tune, the 
Narcissus slipped smoothly along. Once clear of a point of 
land, sheets were started and a course was laid for the near- 
est channel buoy to check speed and compass. We passed 
some marks that day we had never expected to see. The ship, 
heeling slightly to her task, was as steady as a church. We 
lashed the two big anchors forward. It was well that we did. 
Breakfast, a grand meal, was cooked and eaten. We didn’t 
eat again that day. 

“Hello there, below,’ bellowed George, at the wheel. 
“There’s a cutter on our beam headed across our bow. What 
about more sail?”’ 

Fair breeze, picking up! The sky is now overcast, but 
barometer steady and high. Why not more sail? The Skipper, 
finishing breakfast, came on deck with a whoop. ‘‘ Let’s set 
the raffee!’’ Up he went to the cross-trees, into the slings, 
and dropped the bunt. ‘‘Haul out!’’ he called down to Jack 
and the Chief, and this graceful wing-like spread of canvas 
pulled at the yardarms and masthead like a great eagle in 
flight. There’s nothing to equal the exhilaration of coasting 
under such a sail! 

But the cutter was catching us. ‘“‘He’ll cross our bow,” 
opined George in a crestfallen tone. So, ‘‘Set the fisherman!’’ 
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was the order and soon this sail was hoisted by all hands and 
the cook. The Narcissus heeled over a few more degrees. 
The wind was increasing. Whitecaps appeared. Fair wind! 
What luck! 

We passed our buoys close-to. Six knots. Seven knots, 
Seven and a half knots. Eight knots! We were flying now! 

The little cutter joined us, and there we were — two boats 
of opposite and extreme design all alone on Buzzards Bay, 
carrying a fresh southeast September breeze to the westward. 
Our rival was the last word in streamlined sail craft, no bow- 
sprit, no deck, narrow, rounded cabin top, newfangled 
‘‘wishbone”’ main boom, jib-headed mainsail. The Narcis- 
sus, a throwback to olden days, was clipper bowed with high- 
steeved bowsprit, gaff foresail and standing yard. She was 
broad beamed, heavy-quartered and short rigged. The one 
was a delicate scientific experiment embodying the latest 
discoveries in racing yacht design. The other was a home 
- afloat, staunch, honest, tried and true. 

“We're holding her!’’ chortled George, astride the steering 
gear box, grasping with both hands the spokes of a three-foot 
mahogany steering wheel. It was no wonder. The Narcissus 
was three times the tonnage of her consort and the wind was 
increasing. Too much for the smaller craft. But she hung on 
gallantly, rolling and wallowing in our wake, struggling to 
hold us. 

Fair breeze! We heeled to a still greater angle. Now we 
were truly roaring along, each sail pulling like a team of 
horses. With the wind abeam, the raffee was braced up sharp, 
giving more than ever the appearance of an eagle’s wing. The 
Chief and Skipper crawled out to the end of the bowsprit 
to see her go, bringing back the report that the foam at the 
bow was ‘‘deafening.”’ 

Fair wind! Like a gift of grace vouchsafed to sinful man. 
We raised Gay Head, the western tip of that friendly island 
called Marthas Vineyard, on the port bow. The brown ridge 
of island hills to the south made a hard line against a dark- 
ening sky. ‘‘There’ll be more wind outside,’’ George ob- 
served. ‘‘ Let’s take in that fisherman staysail before it’s too 
late,’ suggested the Skipper. 

But why? someone wanted to know. Weren’t we doing 


“Narcissus” at anchor, with sails loosed for drying 
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finely? Weren’t we beating our opponent? The cutter was 
falling farther and farther astern every minute. 

Oh, the vanity of man! The avaricious desire for an extra 
advantage — ‘“‘one more point before we sell’’ — which 
lures the best of us to hollow victory, to shameful glory, 
perhaps to disaster. 

For that fisherman staysail never did “come in.’’ Our 
competitor, wisely giving up the fight which was beyond her 
strength, ran into Newport, while half an hour later we 
tackled that rag of flying canvas. 

A new crew. A green crew. Only the Skipper knew the 
ways of fisherman staysails. Only George knew intimately 
the ways of the sea. We had left Gay Head behind and soon 
had Hen and Chickens Lightship abeam, and caught the full 
force of the breeze and green Atlantic rollers. Too late for 
regrets now! The men were quickly told off to halliards, tack 
and sheet of that staysail. And then, with the ship heeled 
over to that increasing wind and sea and her deck sloping 
like the roof of a house, three men let go their lines. There 
was the sail, two hundred and fifty square feet of canvas, 
and three hundred feet of rope blowing straight out to lee- 
ward from the main truck. Held by the after halliard, be- 
layed just in time, this kite blew level with the sea fifty feet 
(the height of a four-story building ashore, remember) in the 
air, level with the main truck. The sail itself was eighty feet 
to leeward at the end of the halliard. The sheet and tack 
and other halliard trailed out another hundred feet abeam 
—a, weird, almost ghostly sight. It thrashed there a long time. 

“My God!”’ thought the Chief. 

‘“What do we do now?”’ asked Jack. 

‘Hell and Maria!’’ said George. 

What the Skipper thought we never found out. For half 
a gale was blowing. Get that raffee in! The Chief? No ex- 
perience. Jack? Likewise. These two men were thoroughly 
awake now, after their morning nap. They were ‘‘ready for 
anything.”” But they’d never been aloft in half a gale of 
wind and we didn’t want to lose a man overboard just then. 
So, the Skipper’s stomach being uneasy, George went up the 
weather rigging to smother this square topsail, romantically 
dubbed the raffee. ‘‘ Let go halliard! Let go sheets! Clew up!” 








That square foretopsail, or raffee, gives the schooner an old time look 


And there was George, clinging to the topmast, “‘one hand 
for himself and one for the ship,” silhouetted against an 
angry sky, pinned to the gyrating topsail yard by force of 
the breeze, handing the beating cloth of a brailed-in rag of 
sail. Oh, he had been higher up in the old days off the Horn. 
Then it had been five times higher, now he was only thirty 
feet above the deck. But this was different. T'he yacht lay 
over now at a still greater angle, in spite of her broad beam 
and heavy iron keel; and the short, steep seas making up in 
shallow water gave the mast a short, uneasy motion. He 
rested twice descending to the deck. 

Hen and Chickens Lightship abeam! What’s our speed? 
. . . What’s that? Nine knots the last hour? Incredible in 
this ark. But true. We couldn’t mistake the lightvessel, we 
could see her name. How’s the barometer? Steady? 

“Well, I’ll be damned. This is a grand breeze; we’ll be in 
New York by morning if it only holds. A record to boast of 
as long as we live and longer, too! What do you say, George? ”’ 

Thus the Skipper; and George turned his nose into the 
wind while Jack and the Chief crouched in the cockpit 
drawing on their pipes and studying that staysail flying out 
against the sky a hundred feet to leeward with never a sag 
towards the sea. Was this the usual thing for yachts? Or 
perhaps a bad omen? 

“‘Let’s hold on,” they heard George say. Well! things 
couldn’t be so bad. 

So we held on, laying a course to pass eight miles south of 
Block Island, the staysail still streaming out to leeward. We 
would take it in as soon as we got full control of the ship. It 
was time now to douse the jumbo. 
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No sooner said than done. Still too much sail. Half an 
hour later the foresail was taken in — with Jack bouncing 
his weight on the hoops to bring it down. But our speed never 
lagged. Each sail that came off seemed to ease her somewhat, 
but never did she pause in her westward rush. Fair breeze? 

This wind couldn’t last, we all agreed, and then, as if to 
seal the proof of our stupidity, she began to ship water; just 
a lop of spray and water into the cockpit — but enough. A 
gentle reminder from Neptune that we had tried his patience, 
insulted his power, been audacious to the point of impudence. 
We were obviously going too fast in these short steep seas, 
whose troughs were deepening steadily. 

And then we erred disastrously. We took in the mainsail 
and ran under jib alone — for Block Island instead of New- 
port. Oh, the ship could have ‘“‘taken it”’ and gone on. The 
reefed foresail and perhaps reefed main would have carried 
her clear of Montauk Point. But there was that fisherman 
staysail streaming against the sky to shake our confidence; 
proving, up there, that we were an untrained crew on deck. 

Well, what would you have done? Going west and a fair 
wind in September. A race with a challenging boat to make 
you crowd on sail (your competitive spirit — the ‘‘life of 
trade’? — roused). A chance to make New York in ‘‘record 
time.”’ (Ah, vanity!) A steady barometer. Your choice of 
sails for shortening down made in anticipation of the breeze 
letting up. And then, just as the decision where to run is in 
question, Block Island looms up on the horizon right in the 
wind’s way. Would you run to Newport, forty miles away, 
or ten miles to the shelter of Block Island’s breakwater? 
We could lie there until the gale abated and then be well 
placed for the run to the objective port. What would you 
have done? 

But we had not reckoned on the god of storms, who had 
more in store for us than we bargained for, two days ago in 
a calm and soul-stirring Marblehead anchorage. For, just as 
we pointed our bowsprit toward the island, the clouds began 
seeping down a drizzly rain. Not much. Just enough to 
obscure the land. We never saw that land. 


After sighting the low, characteristic hump of Block Island 
and seeing the schooner’s bowsprit pointed toward it, the 
Skipper, exhausted by the labors of that morning, and the 
past two days and nights without sleep, had again stretched 
himself in the cockpit while George held her on the new 
course. Jack and the Chief shuttled back and forth, into the 
cabin for boots and oilskins, to light pipes, brandy for the 
Skipper, back into the cockpit to view the stimulating sight 
of a topsail schooner running under jib alone before a gale. 

Below, all was fairly quiet, except for the rush of waves 
along the sides and the flopping of books on the after bulk- 
head shelves. The white enamel paint glistened. The big 
bedplace on the starboard side of the main cabin looked in- 
viting. The carved eagle on the bulkhead held aloft its ban- 
ner: ‘‘ Don’t Give Up The Ship.”’ But how she rolled, now that 
all steadying canvas was off! 

The scene on deck had changed. No longer did the ship, 
at a constant angle of heel, rise and fall quickly and steadily. 
No longer did the short and steep Atlantic waves, making up 
quickly over a shallow bottom and striking the ship broad- 
side, alternately lift her on high, then let her settle deep in 
short valleys. Now she was running with the seas and rolling 
like a drunken thing. The clouds were lower. The rain had 
changed from mist to heavier drops. The circle of the horizon 
had narrowed to a half-mile radius within which there was 
nothing to be seen but racing crests of seas and white 
streaked foam across lead-colored water. In the center of 
this disconcerting picture the schooner reeled, her yardarms 
almost dipping into the water with every other roll; her single 
jib as hard as iron dragging her along. Oh yes, and the 
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fisherman staysail, pendant from the mainmast head, now 
dragging at the end of the halliard in the foam astern, a 
dozen feet beyond the taffrail. Hoist up and let it come in? 
We tried, but you don’t move a weight of two hundred pounds 
of wet canvas dragging astern at ten knots, not with a single 
whip for a purchase. 

And so she rolled and ran. Green water came aboard over 
the starboard side amidships and rushed across the deck to 
meet another wave being taken on board from the port rail. 
The men on deck held on to cockpit coaming, held on to the 
deckhouse forward, braced their feet to meet the surges of 
wave and ship, ducked to avoid the spindrift or, sitting 
astride the steering gear box, clutched with both hands the 
spokes of the wheel, keeping her head toward Block Island. 

‘“‘Keep to the northward of the bearing,” was the order, 
for now the schooner was approaching a crisis. No motor: 
nothing but jib and rudder to guide her. If we should make 
the land too far to the southward and have to turn her broad- 
side to wind and wave (to skirt the shore when we should 
make it out), would we be able to keep her off? 

So she was kept to the northward. Too far? An hour later 
the Skipper’s face took on a new cast. He said aloud, but 
apparently to himself, ‘‘ No land yet? Hold on a while longer. 
We must be running slower than I thought.”’ 

We held on. Fifteen minutes. Half an hour. An hour. No 
land. We knew for certain now that we must have missed it 
altogether. 

How far Narcissus missed the shelter of that island no one 
will ever know. Perhaps a mile. Perhaps half a mile. Possibly 
only a hundred yards beyond the circle of our horizon, a few 
waves away, was the protection of Block Island. And there 
we were, under jib alone, in a ship without a motor, in a gale 
which made setting another sail seem foolhardy or impossi- 
ble, rushing at ten knots toward the most forbidding coast of 
all southern New England. Point Judith with its Harbor of 
Refuge to the north and east. Nothing but rockbound coast 
ahead. The ship running away with us. A lee shore not twenty 
miles away. A “‘full gale”’ by lighthouse keepers’ records. 
We were fairly caught. ‘Fair breeze’ indeed! 

The Skipper, bending over the big deckhouse chart table, 
consulted his records. There was a chance. Nothing to risk a 
wager on ashore. But to these four men afloat the last chance 
of a lifetime perhaps. Get to the eastward as far as possible. 
‘“‘George!’’ And George went below, while the Chief and 
Jack, two tyros, at sea for the first time in a sailing vessel, 
guided the Narcissus toward the unavoidable land. 

In the deckhouse, the Skipper and George agreed it was all 
over with the schooner. No use letting anchors go when land 
appeared. They wouldn’t hold long enough to bring her head 
tosea. We had, we judged, one chance: to pick the most likely 
spot and run ashore. If we found a sandy beach ahead of us 
we might come through it safely. “Ifnot . . . ’” They must 
have smiled in a sickly way at that. 

“Get life belts ready, George, but don’t let the men on 
deck see what you are about. Lay them on that bunk. The 
Chief mentioned a roll of bills. Better put them in your 
pocket. They might come in handy — if we live. Hand me 
the chart. Now — get her going to the eastward.” 

And George, coming on deck, his face ashen, but saying 
not a word, took the wheel and swung the little topsail 
schooner yacht Narcissus nearly broadside to that gale. 

If she rolled before, now she fairly threw herself from beam 
end to beam end. It was a wonder the yard was not flung 
away, the topmast tossed into the clouds, or the very masts 
snapped and dropped into the sea. The men on deck hung on 
like bulldogs to whatever they could grasp. The man below, 
concentrating on the chart, was thrown first against the 
ship’s side, then onto the deckhouse floor. 

He thought: ‘‘How will it be? A wild ride to the beach? A 
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The yacht’s rig seems to fit her clipper bow and seagoing hull 


crash like doom itself? The rush of water? The fight to swim 
ashore? The air filled with water? . . . Here,” he thought, 
‘“‘this won’t do.’ He studied the chart. 

George, on deck, had different thoughts. Memories of a 
hundred storms, ports, people; four months off Cape Horn 
one winter. Flashes of old, forgotten sights — rocky head- 
lands, hot sandy beaches, icebergs with waves dashing against 
their bases, his home in Scotland, the roar of guns at Jut- 
land, the hell at Zeebrugge. But never before had he looked 
death so squarely in the face. Get her to the eastward! 

Then the fisherman staysail must be dealt with summarily. 
Now it was flying aloft again, streaming out to port. ‘“ Let 
’er go to hell!” said the Skipper and the sail was cut adrift. 
It soared a long way, then dropped into the water, to sink or 
float, to join the shellfish or become some boy’s tent ashore. 

The Chief kept busy. He cleaned the galley of a gallon of 
sour milk which had been thrown from a rack onto the deck. 
He pushed coal back into a bunker from which it had never 
before been tossed. He chocked off a hundred books in their 
shelves. ‘‘There’s water in the cabin!” he rushed to tell the 
Skipper, who tumbled down to sound the well. No danger. 
Just a spoonful of bilge water washed up on the cabin rug 
by the wild rolling. 

The Narcissus ran and reeled. The minutes dragged. The 
Chief finished his work below and watched the seas. ‘“‘My 
life insurance is paid up,” he remembered afterwards as his 
dominant thought. Jack had a constant worry: would we 
reach land before dark? George steered. It wasn’t time yet 
to think. The Skipper studied the chart. Two hours passed. 

(Continued on page 134) 
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Taking Two Blue Marlin in Fast Time 


S. KIP FARRINGTON, JR. 


AR to the northward, bucking the eastern edge of the 

Gulf Stream, a ship came over the horizon. It was 5:30 

in the afternoon.of Sunday, June 28th, 1936, and we 
had been trolling two beautiful bonefish baits since eight 
o’clock that morning, without a strike. We were now off the 
Pines, on the north end of Bimini; the vessel loomed larger 
and larger as she bore down upon us. Ten minutes later, with 
no warning, a big fish smashed at my bait, making a swirl 
comparable to those in Hell Gate. 

‘“‘Blue marlin! A big blue marlin!” shouted Captain Tom 
Gifford, who was steering Lady Grace. 

Instantly, Edward H. Kendall, who was fishing the port 
side, and I rose out of our chairs. Our eyes never left the 
skipping baits and we took a firmer hold on our rods as we 
waited to see whether the big fish would return. Then came 
another boil. He was back. This time he meant business and 
walloped my bait with his bill with tremendous power. He 
picked up the bait, which he had knocked out of the out- 
rigger, the line came up tight, and I struck him hard four or 
five times. Away he went, running straight for that steamer, 
which was now abeam of us. 

Would he stop, or would he run across her bow or under 
her? There was nothing to be done but to chase him. No 
steamer, to my knowledge, has ever changed course for a 
hooked fish off Bimini, and plenty of fine fish have been cut 
off by boats. This tanker was no exception. 

Suddenly, after a terrific run of 1,500 feet, the marlin 
came out and began to jump within fifty feet of the oil 
carrier. The officers rushed out of the wheelhouse and hung 
over the port rail of the flying bridge to see the show. 
Seamen appeared on the catwalks amidships, as if they had 
been called to stations, and the galley and engine room gangs 


gathered at the stern, evidently glad to have a grandstand 
seat for the performance. 

And what a performance! For fully five minutes that mar- 
lin was never under water. He jumped; somersaulted; grey- 
hounded. If only the tanker would hurry and get by! But, 
much to our disgust, she reduced her speed. Finally, she 
cleared the fish; we were safe from that danger. Now, if the 
sharks would give us a break, we might catch him. One 
minute later, the jumping stopped and, by hard pumping, 
we got the fish within fifty feet of the boat. 

Then came the most maddening surging I have felt from 
any fish in my big-game fishing career. I was nearly thrown 
sidewise out of the chair as the big marlin shook his head. 
I eased the drag, almost free-spooling the reel, and put it on, 
then off again as each move, staggering in intensity, came 
up the line. Red blood covered the surface of the water. 

“We must get him quick!” yelled Gifford. And Larry 
Bagby, mate on the Lady Grace, remarked, ‘‘ We don’t want 
to take in any ‘apple cores.’”’ (Bimini slang for fish muti- 
lated by sharks.) 

These words had hardly been spoken when the swivel 
came out of water and Gifford seized the leader. Two minutes 
more — just ten minutes from the time he was hooked — 
and the block and tackle were fast and a big marlin came 
over the roller on the stern. The tanker gave us a blast on 
her whistle, as if thanking us for the fine spectacle she had 
almost disrupted, and headed south for Texas or Mexico. 

After some difficulty, we got the big fish out of the way so 
that Kendall could resume fishing and handle the rods on 
both sides of the boat. I was now one up on him for the trip 
and would do no more fishing until he evened the score. We 
raised no more fish that night, however. 
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Monday, June 29th, brought a southwest wind and 
an overcast sky with a rapidly moving Stream. Be- 
cause of the difficulty of getting bait, we did not leave 
the dock until 9:10, being next to the last boat to get 
away. Ernest Hemingway and Seymour Barr were just 
ahead of us and both raised big fish, which they did 
not hook, as they entered the Stream. Kendall was 
again fishing both sides, and I was oiling myself for 
protection from the sun. Less than five minutes after 
leaving the dock, and right on the edge of the Gulf 
Stream, Kendall hooked a gigantic marlin. 

The fish made a gorgeous run and started jumping. 
Not taking time to wipe the oil from my hands, I 
stepped over to my rod and reel and began winding in 
the slack, preparing to yank it down from the outrigger 
and get it out of Kendall’s way. 

“Don’t pull it down yet,” cautioned Gifford, ‘‘re- 
member, this is the double-header season.” 

Blue marlin mate in July and August off Bimini and 
often travel in pairs. As I started to replace a bit of the 
slack from the reel, Kendall lost his fish. Gifford 
stopped the boat as Kendall began to reel in. My bait 
was now three or four feet under water. Suddenly, 
something seized it. ““One more damn shark!”’ said 
Bagby, and Gifford began to curse his luck for having 
to wait around on such a fine morning while I pulled 
in one of the dirty scavengers. 

But experience led me to free-spool the reel and give 
the fish more slack, on the possible chance that it 
might be a marlin. I threw the drag on and struck the 
fish in a sloppy, half-hearted manner. He started to 
run. Meanwhile, the reel falling over on my arm, due 
to my still slippery hands, gave me a beautiful line 
burn. It was now Kendall’s turn to get out of my way. 
This he promptly did, and I sat down in the chair, 
cursing that shark for having burned my arm, and 
promptly got three more cuts across the wrist from the 
line. I began to fight the fish fast but awkwardly, when 
suddenly he made a quick run back towards the boat. 

‘“‘He’s no shark,” I told the others, as he turned 
around again, ‘‘but he may be a giant tuna.” 

But they still laughed. ‘‘ Just one more shark,” was 
the comment. 

In spite of the pain in my wrist, I was now to enjoy 
a sight which a fisherman seldom gets more than once 
in his career. A giant marlin shot out of the water. 
His stomach was hanging from his mouth, gallons of 
blood were pouring out of him, and with it came 
everything he had been eating, to make a tremendous 
slick over the surface of the water. About four minutes 
had elapsed and, after a few wild rushes and more 
terrifying surges like those of the previous evening, I 
had him alongside. 

The atmosphere in that boat, of course, had under- 
gone considerable change when it was seen that I was 
fast to a marlin. Bagby was trying to make me put on 
the harness, and Kendall and my wife were offering me 
towels to dry my hands. I had no time for such dis- 
tractions, however, for the sharks had already arrived 

(Continued on page 135) 


Left, Captain Doug Osborne’s new “Judy,” one of 
the modern fishing boats built by the Elco Works 


Right, for fully five minutes that big 
marlin was almost continually in the air 
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Are You a Sun Navigator ead Star Shy? 


YACHTING 


A Simple Method of Identifying Navigational Stars 
By FRANCIS CHAMBERLAIN 


their work to the sun and probably there are a good 
many with more experience who have never cared to 
attempt star sights. : 
As star sights for best results should be taken when there 
is enough daylight to see the horizon clearly, only the 
brighter stars will be visible to the naked eye. It is one thing 
to identify stars on a dark, clear night when star groups may 
be traced out and compared with a chart of the heavens and 
quite another matter to recognize a lone star at twilight 
when its companions do not show. Partly because of the 
uncertainty and seeming difficulty of identification and also 
because of the bugaboo known as sidereal time, sun naviga- 
tors have remained star shy. 
Thanks to an improved Nautical Almanac, star sights may 
now be worked in a similar manner to sun sights on the 
basis of good old G.C.T. If the mention of ‘‘first point of 
Aries’”’ and ‘‘right ascension”’ give you a sudden attack of 
vertigo, don’t let it get you down. The new Almanac still 
dishes out these mysteries for the use of Dr. Einstein e¢ als. 
For amateurs, the position of all objects observable in our 
sky, by night or day, is given also in terms of their longitude 
west of Greenwich for every instant shown by your watch 
which has been set to Greenwich time and checked by radio. 
Let’s get right down to cases and suppose that, on the 
evening of August 2nd, 1937, you have not had a check on 
your position for an uncomfortably long time. Let’s also 
assume your D.R. position to be Longitude 73° W, Latitude 
39° N. Now suppose a clearing sky at twilight reveals a 
luscious, bright star bearing just east of true south. In other 
words, the star is about to cross your meridian. If the sun 
were in place of the star, you’d grab your sextant and begin 
measuring its altitude until it reached its maximum, thereby 
nailing down your latitude. But, because it is a star whose 
name you don’t even know and whose habits are, you think, 
shrouded in trick arithmetic, you pass it up and pray for a 
clear tomorrow when the sun will grace the morning sky. 
For the first time, the Nautical Almanac of 1935 offers you 
information on the bright stars in a form that makes identi- 
fication of stars on, or near, your meridian very simple. 
These tables give the declination of each star for the month 
and the G.H.A. at the beginning of each day of each month. 
This new arrangement of data opens the way to using stars 
for latitude sights just as one would use the sun — and with 
no more fuss over figures. 
There are numerous methods for identifying stars; all 
useful if you understand sidereal time or are good at juggling 
with local apparent time. This writer finds that the more 
completely his problems are solved by the chronometer set 
to Greenwich time, the less liable he is to make mistakes. If 
the reader sympathizes with this point of view he will 
appreciate the following method. 
There are five facts to determine, in the following order: 
1. That the star is somewhat east of your meridian before 
you start measuring its altitude. 

2. The altitude at its meridian passage by a series of sights, 
taking the maximum. 

3. The Greenwich Civil Time of sight. 

4. The name of the star. 

5. The declination of the star. 

Your compass should give you the first answer. Your 
sextant should answer the second point. Your watch or 
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chronometer answers the third. The last two are easily 
computed as follows: 


1. Time of sight, August 2, 1937, G.C.T., 32m 54s August 3. 
Note: Evening sights in summer frequently are found 
to have been actually observed at the beginning 

of the next Greenwich day. 

2. Convert 32m 54s time into degrees and minutes of are 
by inspection from Almanac table ‘‘Correction to be 
added to tabulated Greenwich Hour Angle of Stars.” 
You will find it (on Page 210) to be 8° 14.8’. Do not use 
the time to are conversion tables which you’d use for the 
sun or for converting longitude). 

3. If your longitude is W,.and greater than the angle found 
in 2 (above), take the difference. This is our case: 


W Long. 73° 00.0’ 
G.C.T. 32m 54s converted 8° 14.8’ 


Difference 64° 45.2’ 


This difference is the G.H.A. of the star at Oh of August 
3rd, 1937. 


3a. If your longitude is W, and less than the angle found in 
2 (above), add 360° to your longitude and subtract the 
angle found in 2 above, obtaining the difference in 
degrees. 

3b. If your longitude is E, subtract it from 360°, and from 
the remainder subtract the angle found in 2; if the angle 
found in 2 is greater, increase the remainder by 360° 
before subtracting. 

4. Inthe Almanac, turn to the star table for the month of 

August (Pages 190-193). There you will find each star 
heading a column of “G.H.A. for 0h Greenwich Civil 
Time”’ for each day of the month. 
Find August 3, and to the right of it the G.H.A. which 
corresponds to the difference, 64° 45.2’, which you found 
in 3 above. You will observe that the angles are in order 
of size. In this case, on Page 192 you find 64° 45.1’ op- 
posite August 3 and in the column under Antares, which 
is the star you observed. It is, of course, quite unlikely 
that you will note the time of observing the maximum 
altitude within five minutes, one way or the other, of the 
exact moment that the star is on your meridian. Such a 
discrepancy in time will affect the Greenwich Hour 
Angle by one degree for each four minutes. This will not 
cause enough difference to cast any doubt as to which 
star was observed. Possible exceptions to this statement 
may be found in the case of the stars Pollux and Procyon, 
whose G.H.A.’s. are separated by only six minutes of 
time, and the stars Capella and Rigel which are within 
a minute of each other. In these two situations, the wide 
difference in declinations of these stars immediately 
differentiates them. 

5. Between the name of the star and the head of the col- 
umn of G.H.A.’s, you will note the Declination, 26° 
17.8’. The declination of a star for practical purposes 
may be considered to be unchanged throughout the 
month. 

6. Suppose our Altitude (corrected by tables A and C on 
Page 277) proved to be 13° 2.2’. Adding zenith distance 
and declination (algebraically, as is usual with meridian 
sun sights), you obtain Latitude 39° 20’ N. 

(Continued on page 131) 
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ing. In a space of less than three hours, the calm gave 

way to a gentle breeze, then to a stronger one calling, 
in quick succession, for a reefed mainsail, a double reefed 
mainsail, no mainsail, a reef in the foresail, doused jibs, and 
eventually a ship hove to in a terrific, ugly sea. Oil bags 
were quickly rigged and this morning, as on many later 
days, I feel sure that it was the oil which saved us from pos- 
sibly serious damage from wind-forged, current-tortured 
seas. The blow quickly abated and by midnight the reefed 
mainsail was set again and the ship was working toward the 
Cape. Calm and then a full-mainsail breeze had us shaking 
out reefs at 3 a.m. On November 21st, Cape Horn was in 
sight, the wind NW (true) and it again looked as though 
we’d win past the barrier with eased sheets. 

This time the Bird got within six miles of the Cape. We 
took photographs in the early dawn light and exulted that 
in another hour we’d be in the Pacific. But hold! A dimness 
formed on the lofty peak of Horn Island which a moment 
before had stood out so sharply. Sails shook as the wind 
headed fast, and it was obviously a situation demanding a 
quickly reefed mainsail. Even as the sail fluttered down, the 
wind went altogether and a curtain, for all the world like 
one of those filmy gauze things they use in theaters, fell be- 
tween us and the Horn. The ocean westward was rimmed 
with black flecked with white. 

As I passed the clew lashing, I noted that the mainsail 
reef tablings were torn from the hammering of the day be- 
fore. ‘‘Down mainsail!’”’ I shouted unhesitatingly. Quickly 
as the order was given and obeyed, the coming squall was 
quicker. With a blast of sleet it struck and I heard a sound 
which even then I associated clearly with possibly my first 
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In the Wake 


of the Clippers 


Part Il—“Wander Bird” Fights Her Way 


North from the Horn to Talcahuano 


By 
WARWICK M. TOMPKINS 
“Wander Bird” lifting along 


over a smooth sea on the 
way to the dreaded big Cape 





remembered sound — the searing, sharp tear damaged stiff 
collars made when destroyed in my father’s hands as he 
stood dressing by his bureau. This was the same sound, aug- 
mented, for it came from 30 feet of stout canvas being 
shredded from the bolt rope of a heavy sail. Heaving on the 
vang, I saw in the turmoil that the bolt rope was free from 
the cringle to the peak. Then, cursing, we parbuckled the 
heavy canvas to boom and gaff and attended to all the other 
things a new snorter demanded of us. (Lest anyone think 
our canvas was old or unreliable, let me say that the sails 
had seen but one season’s use, that they had been resewn 
and reroped especially for this voyage and that they were of 
No. 2 canvas. Our trouble with tablings leads me to believe 
that sails are especially prone to rot there, the many thick- 
nesses of cloth possibly tending to hold moisture even when 
the rest of the sail and the surface of the tablings are thor- 
oughly dry.) 

The storm was particularly violent, attaining full hurri- 
cane force by nine o’clock that morning. At that time the 
ship, heading to the south’ard, was overburdened even un- 
der reefed foresail and forestaysail. Until then she had sailed 
herself, as she can so beautifully, with helm lashed. At nine, 
we hove to with oil out while those on deck fought for 
breath in a welter of flying water through which the sun 
shone with obscene complacency. I momentarily expected 
the foresail to blow out altogether and we prepared the 
storm trysail in the lee of the bulwarks. Fortunately, our 
patched clew held and the sail stood nobly. 

In forty minutes the peak of the gale passed and, so in- 
tent- were we on getting to the west, we again set the jumbo 
and got the ship moving. At noon we were once more forced 
to heave to in the shelter of the oil s!'ck and it was not until 



















































evening that we got going again, ending a hard day ultimately by setting 
the storm trysail as we headed off to the SSW (true) in the dying westerly. 

Horn Island was in sight, 25 miles away, at dawn, November 22nd, 
but was lost in mist shortly thereafter. With the wind north of west, the 
ship plugged off to the southwest. At 9 a.m., my reckoning put us two 
miles west of the Horn and in the Pacific at last. Cheers greeted this, but 
not too exultant cheers because it would have been easy for another blow 
to put us back in the Atlantic in short order. 

And now I must pass rapidly over the next few days, letting the chart- 
let tell its own story. The great winds stayed west or north of west. For 
two days we rated none of them over gale force and in this breathing 
space the Bosun and I got busy on the mainsail. Inspection revealed that 
two inches of the tabling of the last cloth had vanished. The clew lashing 
had saved the sail below it. The reef tablings were torn beyond repair. It 
called for much sewing — and sewing under trying conditions. Those 
relatively calm days found the ship rolling heavily in the seaway. The 
canvas was soaking wet and shrunken so that it was hard to get a needle 
through a single thickness, let alone three or four. The temperature (by 
now we were down to 59 South) was 38° and we worked in endless squalls. 
Often we had to drill holes before the needle would go through. Fre- 
quently numbed fingers, pulling at the slim steel, would slip, gashing 
themselves on the sharp points, and then crimson drops sprinkled the 
patchwork. Occasionally a roping needle would break and gouge the hand 
pushing it, affording more liberal stains for the stiff canvas. Our nearest 
approach to heartbreak occurred when, re-roping the sail, we found that 










With the Chilian gunnery school for a background, the “Bird” 
replenishes stores in Talcahuano with the Cape Horn passage 
behind her. Left, a curtain of mist shut out Cape Horn when the 
schooner was only six miles from it. Below, watching her go on 
the way up the Pacific to Talcahuano when the sheets were finally 
started as the wind came fair after our long struggle 
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shrinkage of rope and canvas had been so uneven that we 
had reached a point where we had three feet of canvas to sew 
on only one foot of bolt rope. For a moment, faced with the 
nightmare of undoing all our roping; we contemplated a 
gigantic and quite unsafe tuck in the sail to take up the 
slack; then good sense prevailed and we ripped off the entire 
30 feet, allocating thirteen inches of canvas to each foot of 
bolt rope and working all night till the job was done and the 
sail set. 

Progress was painfully slow. It’s hard to beat 45 miles of 
current daily against dead head winds and thrusting seas 
but, bit by bit, recording no absolute losses, we got west, 
praying always for a shift of wind to the southwest. Once or 
twice, for a few hours, we got a little break — a true west 
wind — and could work north. December Ist, 17 days 
since crossing 50 South, prudence demanded that we get 
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Obscenely complacent sunshine glinting on seas off the pitch of the Cape as the schooner 
steers herself. Below, “With a roar the white menace approaches the calming oil slick” 
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offshore from a noon position too close to Desolation Island 
(such cheerful names as this abound hereabouts) and we 
headed to sea. 

From now on we ran into our hardest going, eight or nine 
days of ironclad northwesterly gales blowing without inter- 
ruption and piling up the most incredible sea I’ve ever 
encountered. 

The gales formed a bass monody for screaming arias from 
squalls which came at the rate of three an hour. All of the 
Horn winds have a peculiar shriek such as I’ve heard no- 
where else. You can detect it in a virtual calm and long 
before the force of approaching wind strikes the ship. Once 
engulfed in a big Horn wind, the scream of the wind is 
demoniac, unnerving, unspeakably tiring. The squalls 
brought this uproar to its peak, but it was the sea that 
they tormented beyond belief. 

Imagine, if you can, the huge seas 
which the persistent westerlies sweep- 
ing clear around the world would natu- 
rally create. Then terrace them with 
three, sometimes four, additional break- 
ing seas which may be running parallel 
with the mother wave, at an acute 
angle to it, at right angles to it or even, 
occasionally, partially against it. Make 
any of these minor seas steep enough 
and sharp enough so that in its own 
right it would be a dangerous sea any- 
where, then hone all this sharp with a 
two-knot current underneath, and then 
wrench the whole mad mass hither and 
yon by sudden shifts of wind from 
northwest to west to south, and you'll 
get the sort of sea which holds off the 
coast of what was once called Patagonia. 

The Wander Bird, a sea boat if 
nothing else, would fight up these ter- 
raced seas, meeting each quick attack 
gallantly, quivering under the shocks 
of rushing water. From the tops she 
would thrust a third of her length clear, 
so steep are the combers, and then fall 
with a crash into a hollow as deep and 
sheer as the excavation for a sizeable 
building. Her high jibboom with its 
furled jibs would disappear completely. 
The stern would fetch up with a jolting 
shock. Before she could fairly stop going 
down, the edges of the pit would crash 
over her bulwarks. 

I am being careful not to exaggerate 
and only a Cape Horner can realize how 
far I am, through sheer inability, under- 
stating the conditions that a ship must 
meet in rounding the world’s toughest 
corner. 

Throughout this week the old 
schooner lived in such a welter while we 
worked day and night to get into the 
clear. Often the mainsail, reefed, was up 
and down four and five times a day, the 
other sails being handled in accordance. 
The great difficulty was that the hurri- 
cane squalls made it impossible to 
carry sufficient sail to drive the ship 
against sea, wind and current. I 
seriously doubt if any sailing ship could 
have done better than the Bird did 

(Continued on page 129) 
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While racing boats of this type 
might do well in smooth water, 
a course on the open ocean is 


quite another matter 


Am 
M. Rovenjeld 


About Those Motor Boats 


Some Possible High Points of the Coming Season in Speed Boat Racing 
By GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 





MATTER which is giving me considerable 
worry is the Auerbach race, scheduled for 
Decoration Day. This is the brain child of 
Mortimer Auerbach, erstwhile record holder 
in the 91-, 135- and 225-cubic-inch hydro- 
plane classes and for it he has donated a 
$5, 000 css of trophy in memory of his father, Judge Emil 
Auerbach, and gold, silver and bronze medals for the three 
leading contestants to take home with them. 

The course for this race is certainly one of the queerest 
ever devised for a motor boat contest — around Atlantic 
City. If your knowledge of that jolly resort’s geography is 
confined to the panorama from the tap room of the Ritz- 
Carlton you may be surprised to learn that most of Atlantic 
City and all of Ventnor City, Margate City and Longport 
are located on an island and it is around this island that the 
race is to take place. The front of Absecon Island is washed, 
and sometimes very thoroughly, by the Atlantic Ocean, the 
rear of it is a maze of creeks, canals, tortuous channels and 
inlets. The race will start at the Steel Pier and proceed 
south through the open ocean for seven and one half miles, 
then into the labyrinth of winding, shallow backwaters for 
thirteen miles. The survivors, if any, will debouch again into 
the ocean through Absecon Inlet and roar, snort or stagger 
back to the Steel Pier — a total of 22.6 of the cruellest and 
probably most eventful miles ever encountered by the rac- 
ing fraternity. 

The race is open to any kind of outboard or inboard boat 








of unlimited power and is without restrictions of any kind. 
But where will Mr. Auerbach get his entries for this spec- 
tacular contest which makes the Albany-to-New York 
marathon look like a canoe ride on a placid pond? It does 
not seerr to me that the open Atlantic is a suitable place for 
little outbcard and “225” boats. Perhaps I’m wrong. May 
30th is prubably too early in the season for the Gold Cup 
boys to be out and doing things. The circular of the race 
says: ‘‘Extreme caution should be taken at the railroad 
bridges at high tide,” indicating that this is no race for 
cruisers. That leaves the inboard runabouts as the only 
probable contestants. There are plenty of these in the 
Eastern States and I hope Mr. Auerbach gets a lot of them 
for his race and that it is the success which his generosity 
deserves. The contest will be under the auspices of the Abse- 
con Island Yacht Club and has been sanctioned by the 
American Power Boat Association. 

Along with several million other people I shall be greatly 
disappointed this year if the Gold Cup (12-litre) Class 
doesn’t give us the thrills of our lives. After two years of 
doldrums it staged a comeback at the end of last season in 
Washington, With at least five prospective starters from 
Europe, it should provide keen racing at Detroit, Red 
Bank and Washington. 

It will be well worth while to watch the progress of Bedford 
Davie, Paul Sawyer, Jr., and Freddie Nickell in the two-hour 
race on the Seine, held under the auspices of the Paris Ex- 

(Continued on page 139) 
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Young men, candidates for commissions in the 
Coast Guard, are appointed after nation-wide 
competitive examinations and given a four-year 
course at the Academy, New London, Conn. Here 
we see cadets aloft on the U.S.C.G. schooner 
“Chase” and, below, the schooner herself. She is 
named for the first Secretary of the Treasury. 
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Training Officers for the United States Coast Guard 








Each summer cadets take a foreign cruise in cutters of the 
“Cayuga” type, one class remaining at the Academy and 


making week-end cruises in patrol boats and the ‘‘Chase.” 
Above is a lifeboat drill in one of the schooner’s boats, 
a cadet at’ the helm of the schooner and (right) the crew 


making sail on the training vessel ‘‘Chase”’ 


Photos by Rudy Arnold 

















Left, R. W. Johnson’s 
“Stormy Weather,” strapped 
down and slamming into 


it on her way to Nassau 


Right, “Mandoo II,” owned 


by D. Spencer Berger, 
crossing the finish line off 
the entrance to Nassau 


M. Rosenfeld Photos 





Nineteen Contenders in Race to Nassau 


VIVYAN HALL 





AILED in a fresh to moderate southeasterly 
wind, the 1937 Miami-Nassau Race was won 
by R. W. Johnson’s 54-foot yawl Stormy 
Weather, sailed by Roderick Stephens, in 
30 hours 14 minutes 30 seconds actual time 

| against head winds much of the way. The 

record for the 184-mile course was made in 1936 by the 
ketch Vamarie in 20 hours 19 minutes. Second place was 
taken this year by Hugh M. Matheson’s 30-foot Babe, 

handled by John B. Semple, Jr., and third place by D. 

Spencer Berger’s 71-foot yawl Mandoo II. 

Nineteen boats, seventeen in Class A and the large Tioga 
and Mandoo II in Class B, made the start at 11:45 a.m. 
Tuesday, February 9th, from the anchorage buoy off Miami 
Beach. With the Miami Yacht Club and the Nassau Yacht 
Club both sponsoring the race, Commodore Henry Thomp- 
son was in charge at the start and Commodore R. T. Symon- 
ette at the finish off the entrance to Nassau Harbor. 

It was the best line-up of boats seen south of the Chesa- 








peake. Besides the winners, there were the new 72-foot 
ketch Tioga, scratch boat, owned by Harry E. Noyes; 
Henry Sears’ Actaea, winner of second place in Class B in the 
1936 Bermuda Race, shipped down to Miami by steamer; 
A. E. Peirce’s 53-foot cutter Sonny; Harkness. Edwards’ 
Winsome Too, with a new two-way radio as well as a new 
yawl rig; R. W. Robinson’s 44-foot sloop Sirocco with her 
northern racing record, also shipped down by steamer. Al- 
bert B. Fay’s cutter Starlight came over from Houston to 
take part; Robert J. Newman brought his 61-foot schooner 
Shellback from New Orleans, Raymond Demere his New 
York “Forty” Katharine from Savannah, and R. 8. Evans 
chartered another New York ‘‘Forty,” the Cockatoo, at 
Miami. 

The sailing talent was as noteworthy as the boats. Actaea 
had signed up Everard (“Ducky”) Endt; Babe had Law- 
rence Bailliere, whose Aweigh won the race in 1935; Mandoo 
II had George Johnson; C. Sherman Hoyt was aboard 
Saracen; Samuel Wetherill did the navigating for Shellback; 
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Huntington Trowbridge, who had skippered the winner, 
Water Witch, last year, was in Sirocco; and Russell Dickin- 
son, navigator of the winning Kzrawan in the 1936 Bermuda 
Race, was in Sonny. Gordon Raymond was in charge of 
Water Witch and John Alden, George Ratsey, and V. S. 
Makaroff were aboard Winsome Too. 

A fresh SSE breeze and a moderate sea made wet going 
but the sun was warm and the temperature high so that the 
crews wore everything from shorts to oilskins. Willard Con- 
row put his Valhalla, from California, over the line in the 
lead, with St. Clair and her Toledo crew close after, followed 
by Mandoo II. Stormy Weather jumped the gun but, after a 
quick jog back, made a new start in fifth position. Sonny, 
also over eager, had to circle the committee boat to start 
close to last. 

The steady southeasterly wind continued fresh to mod- 
erate through the afternoon and night and up to the second 
evening. This gave a close reach for the first 60 miles to the 
turn at Great Isaac, then a close hauled starboard tack of 
65 miles to Great Stirrup Cay, and a dead beat for the last 
60 miles to Nassau. The sea was moderate but choppy until 
near the finish line; both days were warm and the water 
temperature was recorded at 73. 

When the C. G. cutter Mojave, which served as committee 
boat, reached the fleet, the three yawls, with Tioga and 
Katharine, were hull down ahead nearly half way across the 
Gulf Stream. Babe was leading the small boats, with St. 
Clair, Saracen, Voyager and Valhalla close astern. All this 
group were carrying working sails and were making wet 
but excellent going. Starlight was having the better of a 
private match with Sirocco, Actaea appeared to be leading 
her competitor Sonny, and Shellback, close by, carried the 
only fisherman in sight. The schooners Water Witch and 
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San Cristobal were fighting their annual Gulf Stream battle. 
Cockatoo and Escapade were away down to leeward. The 
cutter soon passed Stormy Weather, carrying the first Genoa 
jib seen, and Winsome with her quadrilateral. 

In spite of the current of the Stream, nearly all the navi- 
gators made good landfalls and everyone was well in sight of 
Great Isaac Light by dark. At the turn to the eastward, 
Mandoo II \ed with Tioga four minutes astern. Then 
came Winsome Too, Katharine, Stormy Weather, San Cris- 
tobal, Water Witch, Actaea, Sonny, Shellback, Starlight, 
Sirocco, Escapade, Babe, St. Clair, Saracen, Cockatoo, and 
Valhalla. 

The 65-mile leg through the night proved more trouble- 
some to both skippers and navigators and there wasn’t 
much sleeping. Log entries showed unexpected currents to 
the north and east. It was a case of wet watches and sharp 
lookouts for the other boats and for the loom of the Stirrup 
Cay Light ahead 

Near midnight, Katharine was dismasted and sent up a 
distress signal. Mojave, ably performing her rescue service, 
soon had the sloop in tow. Though Mandoo II had headsail 
difficulties during the night and was reported as overtaken 
by Tioga, she passed Stirrup Cay in the lead at 3:00 a.m. 
Tioga reported the light abeam but twelve miles away at 
3:15. Stormy Weather cut the turn close an hour later. Babe 
also laid the light, but many of the others, through caution 
or leeway, were well north of it. 

During the day, on the dead beat to the finish, the boats 
spread all over the Northwest Providence Channel from the 
Berry Islands to Abaco. Sails stood out on the blue water in 
every direction. At 8:45, the Mojave passed close to Sirocco, 
under double headsails, and an hour later identified Shellback 

(Continued on page 138) 








Soon after the starting gun banged. Left to right, “Mandoo,” “Cockatoo,” “Shellback,” “San Cristobal II,” “Actaea,” 
“Water Witch,” “Starlight,” “Sirocco” and “Katharine” 














MARCH, 1937 


The New Pacific 
Interclub | 


One-Design Class 


field bounded by an equilateral triangle 

identify four new sloops of the Pacific In- 
terclub one-design class. This class, out of Los 
Angeles, California, is in its infancy and repre- 
sents a model worthy of recognition. When the 
possibility of having a one-design class was first 
discussed, various objections were raised, until 
at length three basic prerequisites (with which 
we are all familiar) were agreed upon. They 
were, to wit: the boats must be simple in rig, 
reasonably fast and within the means of the 
average yachtsman. 

The boat that answered the P.I.C.Y.R.A. 
prayer was designed by Edson B. Schock in 
October, 1935. Construction on the first of the 
four started December Ist of that year, and 
soon after this three more were building. It is 
a commentary on the design of these splendid 
small craft that three out of four were amateur 
built, costing but $550 to $650. The finest ma- 
terials available, including bronze fastenings, stainless steel 
rigging, winches and hardware, were utilized. 

The usual sloop of 26 feet over all (17-foot water line), 
by 6-foot beam and 4-foot draft, rarely offers the accommo- 
dation found in these boats. For instance, they have a small 
cabin which offers sitting headroom and accommodation for 
two. Two small port lights on each side give light and air 
and, in addition, impart a jauntiness to the low cabin trunk. 
The cockpits of the amateur built boats are so laid out that 
the seats make comfortable bunks, allowing four to sleep 
aboard in a pinch. There is a bulkhead at the after end of 
the cabin, and just forward of it lockers are built in. These 
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One of the new Pacific Interclubs under sail in a moderate breeze 


are high enough to include a stove for extended cruising. 
The bunks are 6 feet 4 inches long and at the narrowest end 
20 inches wide, assuring comfort below decks for all, long or 
short. The one professionally built boat, Spindrift, was of 
riveted construction and contains the very best of materials. 
She cost her owner $1650, including a self-bailing cockpit 
and a toilet which is located just abaft the mast. 
Architect Schock’s plans call for floor timbers and frames 
of white oak, cabin carlines and deck beams of spruce, %%- 
inch mahogany planking and fir keel. On the keel is 1000 
pounds of lead. The rig is said to be simple in the extreme, 
(Continued on page 136) 
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an “The inboard profile shows the type of hull and the construc- 
ey tion. Cabin and cockpit floors are indicated by dotted lines 
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Here is “Akista,” heeled as far as she has ever gone, with one of her two keels out of water 
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“Akista Il’"—A Sloop of Two Keels 


By GEORGE HILL 


URING the past season, we cruised a total of 1303 
ID nautical miles in Akista IJ, into and out of Barne- 
gat Bay, the ocean, New York and Raritan Bays, 
rivers and inlets and Long Island Sound, living on board in 
the tiny but well-found cabin. What kind of ship can this be, 
eighteen feet of which suffices to convey us in safety across 
the briny wastes? But wait! Akista IJ is no ordinary small 
sloop, and chief among her peculiarities are her dual or twin 
keels. She was designed to be safe at all times and anywhere. 
Her use was to cruise with one or two persons on coastal or 
inland waters, and to negotiate the incidental ocean trips 
where necessary. No racing and no afternoon sailing with a 
crowd on board were planned. 

The dual keels were developed after we had carried on a 
series of experiments on a 50-inch model sailing over a 
measured course. Timing with a stop watch indicated that 
two wooden keels, three-eighths of an inch thick and placed 
four inches apart, offered less resistance than an aluminum 
plate keel one-sixteenth of an inch thick of the same area of 
lateral plane. The latter showed itself 12 per cent slower, all 
other conditions being the same. The keels were placed 
vertically because they could be made stronger that way and 
because, I think, they gave a greater righting moment. 

The dual keels, each of which carries one hundred pounds 
of lead on its lower extremity, were a great convenience. 
We could ground Akista and walk ashore in rubber boots, or 
often just step off the bow. The beauty of a twin-keel craft 
is that, when grounded, she remains upright and it is easy 
to push off even though in but eighteen inches of water. 
Several times we deliberately grourtded her for the night to 
get out of a bad cross chop! 


Most small boats heeled over more than 60 degrees are in 
danger of filling, but if Akista is heeled 90 degrees she will 
float with the cockpit coaming two inches above the water. 
Akista cannot sink. One of the illustrations shows her heeled 
over as far as I was ever able to get her. Forward and aft 
there are airtight tanks of about one thousand pounds 
buoyant capacity and the cabin door, closing on a rubber 
gasket, would make the cabin effectively watertight for 
many hours. 

The high coaming is comfortable in sailing and is a safety 
element in a bad tide rip. The little rail which clings to her 
lively sheer adds to the shipshape appearance, helps as a 
foothold when going around the deck and gives a good hand 
hold when and if overboard. 

On a water line length of eleven feet and a beam of six feet, 
the accommodations of the tiny Akista are truly astonishing. 
The galley has a two-burner kerosene stove and running 
water, a six-gallon fresh water tank being connected through 
an electric pump to a faucet in the galley. There are numer- 
ous watertight jars for comestibles. Butter and condensed 
milk have separate containers below the water line, against 
the skin of the hull. The berth is six feet long by five feet 
three inches wide, tapering to three feet six inches wide, ade- 
quate for the accommodation of two persons. Tanks are lo- 
cated at the forward end of the cabin. Above them are 
shelves that take bedding, clothes, charts, papers, shore 
clothes and the like. The maximum headroom is forty-four 
inches. 

Another interesting feature of the design is the installa- 
tion of a twin-cylinder outboard motor of 4.1 hp. The 
bracket and handle of the motor have been removed, the 
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shaft and exhaust pipe shortened, and it is placed in a cop- 
per-lined well, so that the wheel projects through the bottom, 
forward of the rudder. Thus, the engine is well below the 
deck line and well protected from rain or spray. The gasoline 
tank is connected through an electric pump with an auxiliary 
tank of fourteen gallons capacity. The engine is installed at 
the after end of the cockpit, readily available in case it is 
needed in a hurry. 

Under power, she will do 5.25 knots. In ordinary sailing, 
particularly close-hauled, she will almost take care of her- 
self. But under power only, the tiller has to be lashed or the 
kick of the wheel will throw her hard over. Some of my 
friends found her hard to sail because there is absolutely no 
“feel” to the tiller. Her sail area totals 164 square feet, and 
the only ballast, aside from the twin keels, is one hundred 
pounds of lead, forward of the mast, to make her trim better. 

The very full hull form keeps her on the surface and gives 
her such power of form that but little ballast is needed. 
Equipment is placed as low as possible, so that when heeled 
30 degrees or more, every part of her except mast and sails 
is acting as ballast. As she heels, her water line lengthens 
and water line beam diminishes, the entrance retaining an 
oval form so that there is little fuss and splashing, and little 
spray reaches the cockpit. I have scudded before a big sea in 
a forty-mile wind without a drop of spray coming over the 
taffrail, although at first I feared I might be pooped. 

Going to windward, strapped down and hard driven, 
Akista II would probably be wet, but I have always eased 
her off and kept dry. Summarizing, you can say about 
Akista II that, skillfully handled, she would be safe and 
dry under all conditions; unskillfully handled or hard 
driven, she would be safe and wet. 


- 


Left, she sits upright on the railway or when she takes the ground. 
This has proved to be a great convenience and it also prevents wor- 
rying when she strands. Below, the boat under sail looks like a normal 
craft of her inches. Bottom, the lines show clearly the unusual model 
of this interesting 18-foot cruiser. “‘Akista” was designed by her 


owner 
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EDITORIAL 


Cruiser Racing 


BOUT two years ago, a method of running long distance 
races for power cruisers on a predicted time handicap 
basis was tried out on the Pacific Coast. It worked, and it 
got the owners of power cruisers interested. The race in 
question was repeated successfully the next year with a large 
fleet and several events were organized on the East Coast 
and elsewhere which, while they furnished the contestants 
with good sport, failed to produce many starters. This may 
have been because power boat owners did not know much 
about the rule, which based results on accuracy of navigation 
rather than on fixed handicap based on power or speed alone. 
With more knowledge of the rule perhaps greater interest in 
such races will result. With able, seaworthy power cruisers 
outnumbering all other types combined, it is hard to find the 
reason for this lack of the competitive spirit in the owners of 
such boats. 

Admitting that the old rules governing such events, 
whether based on a formula or past performance records, 
were bad in that the winner was usually known before the 
start, we believe that part of the lack of interest displayed 
even today, when the new predicted log method offers 
every skipper a chance through accurate and meticulous 
navigation, is the fault of the yacht clubs and the regatta 
committees that look after the racing. In many clubs, even 
those known as sailing clubs, the power boat owners often 
outnumber the owners of racing or sailing yachts, yet race 
committees apparently never think of scheduling races or 
organizing events for the former. This is a great mistake. 
Races are now scheduled for auxiliaries, as well as for sailing 
yachts. Why not try this summer to throw in some for out- 
and-out power cruisers, using this new predicted log method 
of handicapping? The same courses could be used as those 
over which the sailing craft are sent without any conflict, 
even if the events for the two types were run on the same 
day. 

The American Power Boat Association, of which most of 
the yacht clubs of the East are members, has a special Com- 
mittee on Cruiser Racing. This committee will be glad to 
furnish any data required by race committees. It also re- 
ports a growing interest in this type of racing. Many yacht 
clubs are largely supported by members who own power 
cruisers. The clubs give them the use of clubhouse and har- 
bor facilities, but there the interest in these members seems 
to stop. Why not encourage them to develop the competitive 
spirit inherent in nearly every boat owner? The results 
would certainly pay. Try it out this summer and see. 


And “Ranger” Is Her Name 


T HAS been announced that the name selected by Harold 
S. Vanderbilt for the new America’s Cup candidate 
building at Bath is Ranger. Following the custom adopted 
with the former defender, Enterprise, in going to an old 
naval vessel for a name, Ranger is particularly appropriate. 
The name, if we remember our history, was that of John 
Paul Jones’ ship which was the first man-of-war to fly the 
American national ensign. It was first saluted by France in 
1778. In the Ranger, Paul Jones harried the coasts of Great 
Britain and took many prizes. Perhaps the name is an omen 
of what the new yacht’s owner expects to do to a British 
yacht this summer. Or perhaps he does not believe in omens, 
for we seem to remember, also, that the Ranger was eventu- 
ally captured by the British at Charleston. However, there 
were subsequent Rangers in the Navy — and there will un- 
doubtedly be other races for the America’s Cup. 


++ + 


When Buying a Boat 


NE way to buy a boat is to take time and spend days 

searching the yards for the craft you want. Then fol- 

lows the bargaining with her owner and, when buyer and 

seller are agreed, the endless details of transferring the own- 

ership with the hundred and one questions that are almost 
sure to arise. 

The proper way to go about the matter is to employ a 
competent yacht broker. Before consulting him, the buyer 
should make up his mind as to exactly the type and size 
of boat he wants. Then go to the broker, who has in his files 
descriptions, plans and photographs of all the boats which 
are available. He knows their histories and their condition 
and can advise the purchaser intelligently. After going 
through the broker’s lists, a visit to the boat — or to several 
boats — may be easily made and the best boat selected. 
Bargaining is reduced to a minimum and the ‘‘ paper work” 
involved in the transfer of ownership is all attended to by 
the broker. He knows all the formalities which must be 
complied with; he knows who pays the storage charges; he 
arranges for the insurance, checks the inventory, does the 
work at the Custom House and he will, on request, hire a 
captain and arrange for delivery to the owner’s home port. 
He knows — and avoids — the pitfalls into which the un- 
wary amateur might fall and he will prove himself a ‘‘guide, 
counsellor and friend’’ on whose broad shoulders the pur- 
chaser may dump a load of necessary yet confusing detail. 
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STANLEY H. BARROWS 


HEN Stanley H. Barrows, of San Francisco, sold his famous ketch ‘‘ Dragoon,” 

veteran of several Bermuda races, last November, West Coast yachtsmen were not 
held in suspense as to whether they might be losing one of their keenest and most active sailors. 
For with the sale of ‘‘ Dragoon”’ it became known that her former skipper had purchased the 
schooner “‘ Mafiana,” a somewhat larger yacht built in 1982 from designs by Charles D. 
Mower. So the annual race around the Farralones and the other events in which “ Dragoon” 
made a name for herself on the West Coast, will still find Stanley Barrows at the starting 
line. 

Stanley Barrows is a product of the Lake Michigan school of yachting and sailed on that 
body of water from the time he was twelve years of age, when he built a 14-foot sailing dinghy. 
Then followed an 18-foot catboat which he sailed and raced for several seasons, and a small 
keel sloop. In 1900 he graduated to the 30-foot sloop ‘‘ Mildred,”’ built for the use of President 
Cleveland during the summers he spent on Buzzards Bay. In this boat, typical of her day, 
Mr. Barrows won many events on Lake Michigan and held two legs on the Indian Harbor 
Cup when he sold her in 1905. He also sailed in several Mackinac Races in such famous old- 
timers as the ‘‘ Vencedor’’ and ‘‘ Vanenna.”’ 

The demands of business kept. Barrows off the water until he purchased ‘‘ Dragoon”’ in 
1930, at which time he was living at San Francisco. In her, he proved he had not forgotten his 
early training, and the black ketch was always in the. running in every race in which she 
sailed out of San Francisco. And in her he cruised south to Mexico and north to Alaska, 
making the discovery that boats and boating offer one of the few interests that last a man a 
lifetime. We understand he is now on his way with the new schooner to the West Coast, via 
the Caribbean and the Panama Canal. 


His club affiliations are with the St. Francis, Corinthian and San Francisco Yacht Clubs. 
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Under the Lee of the Longboat 


By “SPUN YARN” 


Six-Metre Indian Scout sails best with the forward 

third of her mainsail aluff and that no one knows 
why. Well, it’s all clear now if a recent amendment to the 
International Rule is properly interpreted — and, so far as 
I am able to determine, the Finnigling Committee of the Lee 
Rail Vikings is the only body intellectually equipped to 
interpret the gol-dinged amendment. Consider the following 
sequence of events: 

1. Indian Scout, rigged with a mainsail whose boom 
swings at an abnormal height above deck, cleaned up wher- 
ever she raced in Europe last summer.* 

2. The International Yacht Racing Union’s annual meet- 
ing was held in late November, the United States having 
previously been informed that since only routine business 
was on the agenda we needn’t go to the trouble of sending a 
representative. 

3. The conclave assembled without us. 

4. At the meeting a surprise amendment to Rule X VIIa 
was slipped through which limits the maximum height 
above deck of a Six-Metre’s main boom to 1.10 metres. 
Other classes were similarly treated. 

5. The ruling was made retroactive, thereby affecting no 
European boats but barring Indian Scout and six other 
American ‘‘Sixes”’ from international competition until their 
sail plans are altered to conform. 

6. It is therefore obvious that Indian Scout’s high-cut 
mainsail made her the witch she is and that she can’t pull 
any more magic in the Six-Metre Class. 


\ FEW months ago I commented on the fact that the 


I’ve talked the matter over with the Lee Rail Vikings, 
who are enormously pleased and interested. A rule which is 
retroactive is liable to place a heavy burden of expense on 
owners of existing boats. Ethically it is on a par with packing 
the Supreme Court when you don’t like its decisions. The 
Vikings have never had the crust to try it. But watch their 
smoke in future. Whenever a foreigner performs well enough 
to embarrass the Vikings they are going to amend their 
rules, retroactively, to cripple her. (And to do a good job 
on her they’ll take away her cups.) If anybody protests their 
sportsmanship they’ll appeal to the I.Y.R.U. and cite the 
amendment to Rule X VIIa as their precedent. 


There is, of course, the possibility that I am unduly 


* A high-cut mainsail is thought desirable because it improves visibility 
and lessens the chance of tripping the main boom in a heavy sea. 


suspicious and that nobody at the International conference 
had Indian Scout in mind when the rule was amended. If I 
have erred in linking the I.Y.R.U. with the Lee Rail Vikings 
I hope the misunderstanding will soon be straightened out 
and that this page will be strewn with my apologies. 


I was telling a friend the other day about an under- 
nourished trait of character which leaves me cold in the 
presence of ship models. Then I had my first view of the 
model of the schooner Brilliant which Joe Appleton has 
completed after several years of work and promptly ate my 
words. (If this paragraph turns into a free ad for Joe I hope 
he will overcome his first shock of surprise and forgive me.) 
Brilliant’s model is so close to perfection that the least 
acquisitive man alive would covet it. It goes without saying 
that the hull is to scale and that the deck is laid in teak. 
What gasped me were the 19-strand shrouds, made up by 
Joe and set to violin string tension with bronze turnbuckles 
of his own designing; the wire halliards with fiber tail splices, 
properly served, and bronze snap shackles 4 la Merriman, 
which function although sized not much larger than a pin- 
head. The only detail of perfection I looked for in vain was 
the dent in the deck that I made with my forehead one day 
when I tripped over a guinea sheet — and Walter Barnum, 
proud owner of the model, told me that that dent had been 
holystoned out before Joe went over the schooner with 
microscope and calipers. 


The thought, voiced currently in Cruising Club circles, 
that Commodore Vanderbilt’s new defense candidate was 
named for Slim Baker’s famous little Ranger has, unfortu- 
nately, no basis in fact. The new J-wagon was named for the 
18-gun ship Ranger in which Paul Jones harried the coast of 
England 159 years ago. There is also no truth in the rumor 
that Mr. Sopwith will immediately change the name of his 
challenger to Shannon, in commemoration of her little affair 
with our Chesapeake. Ho hum, these international amenities! 
If I had the cash I’d give the Ranger a gold plaque inscribed 
with those words of Paul Jones’s which best epitomize his 
dashing character: “I will not have anything to do with 
ships which do not sail fast, for I intend to go in harm’s 
way.” 


Down in Miami last month — yes, I was there incog, and 
so didn’t have to requisition Wirth Munroe’s bodyguard — 
(Continued on page 132) 








Two New Ones 


Above is the latest member of the Elco fleet, a twin screw motor 
yacht 53’ in length over all, 13’ 9’ beam and 3’ O” draft. A pair 
of 6-cylinder 100 horse power Superior Diesel engines, with 
reduction gears, give her a speed of 15 to 17 miles per hour. 


” 


; owned by Cornelius Shields, is the first of the new 
International One-Design Class to be under sail in this country. 
From the board of the Norwegian, Bjarne Aas, the boat is 
33’ 2” over all, 21' 5" L.w.1., 6’ 9” beam and 5’ 4” draft. Below 
is a view of the cabin, looking forward. The plans of the class 
appeared in “Yachting” for December, 1936. 
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Racing in Pearl Harbor, Hawaiian Islands. Three Class S boats in close competition 


The Month in Yachting 


Ice Yacht Championships 


Btwn: annual regatta of the Northwestern 
Ice Yachting Association held on Pe- 
waukee Lake, Wis., January 25th to 30th, 
would have been dull without the forward- 
steering craft which not only enlivened the 
meet but took the lion’s share of the races. 
Bad weather, a gale, then a dead calm, 
forced the committee to postpone the regatta 
for two days and crowd five days of racing 
into three. There were daily events for 
Classes A, B, C and E. Throughout the week, 
the ice was smooth but many frozen snow- 
drifts pounded the boats and caused the 
lighter craft, especially the ‘‘skeeters,” to 
leap clear of the ice. Nearly forty boats from 
Wisconsin and Michigan were entered but 
barely thirty risked the drift-infested ice. 
Bow-steering iceboats, numbering half of 
the active fleet, fared much better than was 
expected in the final standings, wresting 
honors from the stern-rudder type in all 
classes but one. The big Four Lakes Ice 
Yacht Club entry, Fritz, piloted by Carl 
Bernard, of Madison, was the only old type 
winner. Fritz swept the series in the 350- 
square-foot class, taking three races in a row, 
for the Class A championship. Her fastest 
12-mile windward and return course was 


Don Campbell's “Holy Smoke ITI,” winner in Class 
C at the regatta of the Northwestern Association 


made in 31 minutes 57 seconds in a com- 
paratively light wind. . 
Sailing her first race since breaking her 
backbone in the 1936 regatta on Lake 
Geneva, Marcia II, owned by O. L. Dwight, 
of Milwaukee, and sailed by Harry Melges, 
of Williams Bay, Wis., suffered the same fate 
in the opening Class A race on the 28th. The 
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long, unsupported span of the backbone was 
unable to stand the thrust of the mast. 

The final Class A standings showed Frank 
Myers’ Zero Hour, of the Pewaukee Ice 
Yacht Club, in second place and in third was 
Lazy Bones, of the Oshkosh Yacht Club, 
sailed by Thomas Anger. 

The 100-square-footer, ‘“‘skeeter’’ type 











Part of the fleet of new 18-footers of the Hampton One-Design Class sailing off Old Point Comfort; Va. 


Su Jac III offered an interesting comparison 
in her victorious skirmishes for the Class B 
championship, in competition with 250- 
raters. Skippered by H. V. Fitzcharles, Su 
Jac III won two firsts in the Class B series 
by decided margins, beating such 250-square- 
footers as Clarence Thiele’s front-steerer 
Eva III, of the Pewaukee fleet. Obviously, 
Eva III and the other three Class B rivals 
were handicapped by the light wind of which 
Su Jac III, with an over-canvassed, light 
“‘skeeter” hull, made the most. 
Eva III, the cat-rigged ‘‘B”’ which, as 
| 


Paula VI, introduced the new type, did well 
in the hands of her new skipper and placed 
second for the championship. She led in the 
first race but yielded to Miss Jane II, sailed 
by William Barney, of Oshkosh, after fouling 
the leeward mark. Eva III then finished first 
in the second race and was second to the 
Su Jac ITI in the third and fourth. The for- 
mer was plainly faster than the old types, 
Miss Jane II and Mars III, which placed 
third and fourth, respectively, in the cham- 
pionship tally. 

The second victory of the new type was in 





Class C in which the latest front-steerer, the 
double-seater, cat-rigged, 150-rater Holy 
Smoke III, won two races and took top 
honors. This craft, with many new features, 
was sailed by Don Campbell, of Delevan, 
Wis. 

While Holy Smoke III won the Class C 
title, Ray Schroeder, skippering the Crazy 
Craft, of the Oshkosh Yacht Club, took the 
first race by 1:15. Campbell’s best time for 
the 9-mile course was 21 minutes, and 
Schroeder’s was 38:51 for 10 miles. More of a 
heavy weather boat than Holy Smoke III, 
although built along similar lines, Bud 
Gartz’s Kol-Master, tillered by Harry Melges, 
scored third in the final standings. 

In the stronger wind that favored the 12- 
mile free-for-all race, the Kol-Master found 
herself and led the fleet of varied types for 10 
miles. This race was sailed on the last day in 
lowering darkness, the headlights of aato- 
mobiles illuminating the buoys. Holy Smoke 
III was second. Throughout the regatta 
many were curious to see which of the two 
new Class C bow-steerers was the faster but, 
with each scoring a triumph, the matter is 
still undetermined. 

Gale, sailed by Harry Nye under the colors 
of the Beau Skeeter Yacht Club, came to the 
fore in the “skeeter’”’ competition as Class E 
champion. Light winds prevented Gale from 
making better time for the eight miles than 
28 minutes in the first event, as compared to 
Melges’ winning time of 21:23 in the 6-mile 
second race. Campbell stowed away a first 
and two second places for ranking honors and 
Melges was third. 


“Flying Dutchmen,” of Oshkosh, sailed by John 
Buckstaff, recaptured the International Stuart Cup 
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The “Skeeter” fleet awaiting the starting gun for the Class E race in the Northwestern regatta 


Ben Lampert, owning skipper of the Crazy 
Craft, was elected commodore of the Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting and election of 
officers. O. L. Dwight was re-named secre- 
tary and treasurer. Lake Winnebago, off 
Oshkosh, was selected as the location of the 
1938 regatta. 


Stuart CHALLENGE Cup 


The Four Lakes Ice Yacht Club, of Madi- 
son, relinquished its three-year possession of 
the International Stuart Challenge Cup 
when its defending craft were defeated by the 
challenging Oshkosh Yacht Club in three 
straight races. Invading Lake Mendota for 
the third time since losing the trophy in 1934, 
the challengers finally whipped the valiant 
Fritz as smartly as she had the 650-rater 
Debutante III, when she lifted it. 

In the first race it was surprising to see the 
challenging Flying Dutchmen, with John 
Buckstaff at the helm, succeed in the first 
step toward a comeback. The Dutchmen had 
just enough wind for her 450-square-foot 
spread to maintain a margin of several lengths 
over the Fritz. Sailed by Carl Bernard, with 
Frederick Jungbluth at the sheets, Fritz came 
close in her unavailing struggle to drop the 
Dutchmen astern, however. Buckstaff re- 
vived his winning style of old and gave Fritz 
her first defeat in three years, winning by 10 
seconds. Buckstaff’s time was 43 minutes. 

The 12-mile wind in the second 20-mile 
windward-and-return race enabled the Flying 
Dutchmen to get the start, shortly after which 
the Crazy Craft, co-challenger, overhauled her 
to enjoy a short lead before breaking down. 
It was in the second lap that Crazy Craft's 
steering gear went out of commission and 
she was forced to withdraw. In a sudden 


When the Columbia Yacht Club, of Chicago, 
decided to replace its headquarters with a 
more modern vessel, the most fitting way to 
dispose of the old steamer, which had been a 
gathering place for Lake Michigan yachtsmen 
for years, seemed to be to burn her. As a 
final act, three shots from the Coast Guard 
Cutter “Rush” sent her to the bottom 


burst of speed Fritz gave promise of retaining 
the cup by passing the Dutchmen after Crazy 
Craft’s withdrawal. The defender staged a 
nip-and-tuck struggle with the challenger 
until the last lap when the latter managed to 
regain her lead. 

The third race decided the series. On both 
days, the ice was as smooth and hard as 
marble, trying on the keen edges of the steel 
blades. Fritz still had an opportunity to save 
the cup and gave promise of doing so when 
she got away to a good start and set the pace 
for a lap. At the home mark, the effects of the 
hard ice on the runners was apparent, for 
Fritz spun at three different times, almost in 
succession, and yielded her hard-earned mar- 
gin to the Crazy Craft, whose steering gear 
had been repaired in the meantime. 

Crazy Craft, 1936 Northwestern Class B 
champion and the first bow-steerer to finish 
first in an international cup race, despite her 
175 rating, led the 350-square-foot defenders, 
Fritz and Miss Alice, and the big Flying 
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Dutchmen for nearly four full laps of 16 miles, 
and won. The Dutchmen crossed the finish line 
second; Fritz, third; Miss Alice, owned by 
Perry Fess, fourth. 

As this is written there are several chal- 
lenges for international cups pending, to be 
sailed as soon as a thaw smooths the ice of 
Lake Winnebago and Lake Mendota. At an 
early date, a series of five 20-mile races will 
be scheduled with the Lake St. Clair Ice 
Yacht Club for the Stuart Cup against the 
Oshkosh craft. Named in the challenge is 
Deuce II, owned and sailed by Joseph B. 
Lodge of Detroit, former holder of the Inter- 
national Hearst Challenge Cup. J. J. Fanta 





Model of the “Lady Luck,” of the Lake One- 
Design Class (L-Boats). These are 28 feet 
over all, 18 feet 9 inches water line, 7 feet 
beam, and 3 feet draft with centerboard up. A 
small motor provides auxiliary power 
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This youngster had his halliard part soon after the start of a 
race. He turned the halliard end for end, rerove it, with the dog 
climbing all over him, hoisted sail again and finished second 


C.C.A. Spinnaker Rule 


|e poner is the new rule governing 
the size of spinnakers, as approved by 
the committee of the Cruising Club of Amer- 
ica. It is interesting to note that any spin- 
nakers built to this rule will also be acceptable 
under the new rule of the N. A. Y. R. U. Also, 
all present spinnakers conforming to Cruising 
Club rules, although not up to the maximum 
size allowed by the new rule, are obviously 
acceptable. The rule follows: 

The luff and leach of all spinnakers must 
have a permanently fixed wire cable running 
from top of headboard or top of bottom eye of 
swivel or top of cringle if a headboard is not 
used, to the bottom of hole in clew or tack. 

This length of luff or leach, whichever is the 
longer, shall not exceed 


954/P2+32 

Spinnakers made after January 1, 1937, 
which have been stamped with approval and 
date by an official Cruising Club measurer, 
and with the yacht’s name in large block let- 
ters, also spinnakers approved for a yacht 
under the 1936 Cruising Club Rule, shall be 
allowed as long as neither the sail nor the 
yacht’s fore triangle is altered. 

The foot and/or widest part of the sail 
measured between points on luff and leach 
equidistant from head shall not exceed with- 
out penalty 160 per cent of J. 

Any excess, expressed in feet, shall be mul- 


“Zoe H” is owned by Ray K. Person, of Wil- 
mington, Cal. Edson B. Schock designed her 


tiplied by the height of the fore triangle (P3). 
The amount by which the square root of the 
sum of this area plus the measured sail area 
exceeds the square root of the measured sail 
area, shall be added to the rating, viz: 


Penalty =~/ P: X excess width+SA —+/ SA 
All measurements to be taken with such 
tension on the sail as will produce as nearly 


as possible an approximation of the size of 
the sail when in use. 
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Florida Waterway Opened 


EDICATION ceremonies at the Palm 
City bridge, two miles east of Stuart, on 
the morning of February 22nd marked the 
official opening of the new Okeechobee- 
Caloosahatchee waterway, linking the East 
and West coast of Florida via Lake Okee- 
chobee. The trans-Florida canal extends for 
150 miles from Stuart on the east coast to 
Ft. Myers and the Gulf of Mexico. 

The canal, which has a minimum depth of 
six feet, will cut approximately 300 miles 
from the water distance between Stuart and 
Ft. Myers via the Florida Keys. Work on the 
final section, the Caloosahatchee River, be- 
tween Moore Haven and Ft. Myers, has just 
been completed by U. 8S. District Engineers. 
This included dredging an eight-foot channel 
and construction of a lock at Ortona. 

From Stuart, the St. Lucie River and St. 
Lucie drainage canal give access to Lake 
Okeechobee, where an eight-foot channel has 
been dredged along the eastern and southern 
shore to Moore Haven, at the entrance of the 
Caloosahatchee waterway. Construction of 
the final link was started in 1931. 

The trans-Florida canal is another step 
toward a 5,000-mile inland waterway system 
encircling the entire eastern half of the United 
States. With the exception of a connected 
waterway along the Florida west coast from 
Carrabelle to Ft. Myers and 23 miles along 
the New Jersey coast between Manasquan 
Inlet and New York Harbor, this project has 
been completed. 


+ + + 


Time for Ice Yachtsmen to Organize 


{= boating, a century-old sport, has been 
local because of the diversity of types and 
the difficulty of transporting the boats to 
regattas; also because of the lack of any 
national organization to supervise inter- 
sectional competition. 

On the Hudson River, enormous boats were 
built. Jack Frost, champion of the river for 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Looking offshore from the yacht harbor. The site of the Aeolian clubhouse is at the left and the harbor entrance at the extreme right 


Berkeley's New Yacht Harbor 


By TOM WHITE 


no yachting has long been apparent to San Francisco 

Bay sailors. In fact, something of a “situation” has 
been developing. If berthing space at San Francisco’s munici- 
pal yacht harbor were more than doubled there would still 
remain a clamorous waiting list. 

With the dedication of the Berkeley yacht harbor, the 
largest and most modern on the West Coast, this situation 
will ease perceptibly. There will be accommodations for one 
thousand craft, both in berths and at anchor. 

From a city frontage of 1600 feet, the harbor reaches out 
into the bay 4000 feet, in an east-west direction, its outline 
being formed by a sea wall of rock riprap on three sides, 
broken only by a 300-foot entrance on the west. The en- 
trance is so laid out that the northern “‘gate’’ overlaps by 50 
feet; this is to minimize harbor silting and to keep out drift- 
wood and other refuse. The Bureau of Lighthouses will es- 
tablish entrance lights and fog signals. The whole enclosure 
is dredged to a minimum depth of four feet at mean lower 
low water, while near the entrance an immense area, re- 
served for larger vessels, is dredged to the 30-foot mark, the 
depth running back toward the north and the inshore end to 
18, 12 and, finally, the four-foot minimum. 

Enclosed by and paralleling the sea wall on both sides, 
is a 15-foot pier which provides mooring space. At the off- 
shore end, near the entrance, are berths for 70 large vessels, 
mainly sailing craft. At present, there are 175 berths from 15 


[i homely truth that without harbors there would be 


to 20 feet wide and 20 to 40 feet long; 120 acres will be avail- 
able for anchorage. Conveniently situated is the servicing 
depot, with boat hoist, marine railway and similar adjuncts, 
including small boat storage facilities. Present marine rail- 
way equipment takes care of vessels up to five feet draft; 
another unit willl soon be installed to care for boats drawing 
up to 15 feet. 

The new harbor is ideally situated, particularly for the 
windjammers, who can head out close-hauled right with the 
prevailing wind, and is almost directly on the championship 
course, one of the favorites among San Francisco Bay racing 
skippers. The harbor is accessibly located, its shore line 
coinciding with the newly completed East Shore Highway. 
This is one of the main thoroughfares of the East Bay region 
and constitutes the northern traffic feeder in the approach 
system of the San Francisco-Oakland Bay bridge. Still an- 
other advantage lies in the parking space near each own- 
er’s berth, such space being reserved for boat owners. 

The harbor is situated at. the foot of one of Berkeley’s 
main thoroughfares which leads directly to the viaduct con- 
necting with the San Francisco automobile ferry. Adjoining 
the waterfront end of the harbor is the city’s new Aquatic 
Park; this is a project of similar proportions, one which may 
be said to serve as a school for very young yachtsmen. 

The Aeolian Yacht Club of Alameda, one of the oldest 
clubs on the Bay, is completing plans for moving its head- 
quarters and entire fleet to the new harbor. The Aeolians 
already have 30 boats there; the new clubhouse 





will be erected at the harbor’s southwest corner. 


















Berkeley’s yacht harbor, designed by City 
Engineer Harry Goodridge, will be operated as a 
city institution. Wharfage rates and sums realized 
from such concessions as service and filling sta- 
tions, it is anticipated, will render the harbor self- 
supporting. 
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Plan of Berkeley harbor and Aquatic Park 
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Sail plan of the new Twelve-Metre 
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“Akaba,” a New “Twelve” 


HIS new Twelve-Metre yacht is 

now under construction at the yard 
of Henry B. Nevins, Inc., City Island, 
N. Y., from designs by Clinton H. 
Crane, of New York, from whose board 
came the successful ‘‘Twelve” Seven 
Seas and many other outstanding craft. 
She is for Mr. Crane’s own use. 

The principal dimensions of the new 
yacht are as follows: Length over all, 
67’ 10’; length on the water line, 44’ 6”; 
beam, 12’ 0’’; draft, 8’ 9’’. The sail area is 
approximately 1930 square feet. Sails 
are by Ratsey. The mast is a duplicate 
of that in the Seven Seas. Rigging is of 
stainless steel, with Monel metal tangs 
aloft. The deck fittings are of bronze. 

Akaba’s frames are of white oak, 
steam bent, and she is double planked 
with mahogany and cedar. Belt frames 
are fitted and the hanging knees are of 
bronze. She is the second all-wood 
Twelve-Metre yacht to be built in this 
country. The construction was worked 
out by the designer in collaboration with 
Henry B. Nevins. Steering gear is like 
that of Seven Seas, the wheel having a 
vertical standard and actuating the 
rudder through bevel gears and a 
toothed quadrant. 

The cockpit is roomy and is for the 
working members of the ship’s company, 
the large hatch abaft it being for the 
use of the non-working guests. 

Below, the arrangement is practical, 
having a commodious double stateroom 
aft with toilet room adjoining, main 
cabin with transom berths, buffets and 
shelves, galley the full beam of the 
yacht, and forecastle with four pipe 
berths. 

Yachtsmen will watch the perform- 
ance of the new. “Twelve” with great 
interest and will be anxious to see her 
try conclusions with last year’s cham- 
pion and the rest of the class. 








Inboard profile and cabin plan of “Akaba,” designed by Clinton H. Crane for himself 


The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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“Teal Il,” A Fast Auxiliary Single-Hander 


N THIS page are the plans of a 

cutter from the board of Nelson 
& Reid, Inc., naval architects of New 
York City. She was designed primarily 
as a fast cruising boat that would be 
easy to handle and, indeed, could be 
sailed single-handed if desired. She is 
owned by Bromley §S. Stone, of Oyster 
Bay, L. I., and was built at a Long 
Island shipyard. 

The principal dimensions of the new 
boat are as follows: Length over all, 
37’ 9’’; length on the water line, 28’ 0’’; 
beam, extreme, 9’ 8’; draft of water, 
5’ 10’’. The-new boat is framed with oak 
and her outside planking is of white 
cedar. Fastenings are of bronze. She 
carries a lead keel of 6500 pounds. 

She is rigged as a sloop and the total 
sail area of mainsail and working jib is 
600 square feet. Of this, 430 square feet 
are in the mainsail and 170 feet in the 
working jib. For light weather, she has a 
No. 1 jib of approximately 250 square 
feet area. 

Her auxiliary power plant consists of 
a Universal Utility Four engine which 
develops 20 horse power at 2000 revo- 
lutions. The engine is located under the 
bridge deck and is completely separated 
from the rest of the yacht by bulkheads. 

Below decks, the arrangement is in- 
teresting and a bit unusual for a boat of 
her dimensions. The fore peak is bulk- 
headed off from the quarters and access 
to it is through a separate hatch on 
deck. Abaft the peak bulkhead is a 
double stateroom with a standing berth 
on each side and a bureau between. 
Two hanging lockers are fitted and 
there is a hatch overhead. 

Abaft the stateroom is the main 
cabin which has a wide transom berth 
on each side. Cupboards, with shelf 
tops, are fitted outboard, above the 
berths. In the after port corner of the 
cabin is a compact toilet room with a 
huge locker abaft it. On the opposite 
side of the yacht is the galley, equipped 
with two-burner stove, sink, ice box, 
dish racks and shelf. There is full head- 
room throughout the cabin. 

Fresh water and fuel capacity is 
ample and the tanks are installed under 
the cockpit. 
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Sail plan and, below, cabin plan of “Teal IT” 
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Outboard profile of “Karina,” Robert E. Tod’s new 60-footer 


The New “Karina,” A Dawn 60-Footer 


EARING completion at the yard 
of Dawn Cruisers, Inc., New 
York, is this attractive motor boat for 
Robert E. Tod, of the New York Yacht 
Club. Karina, as she has been named, is 
from designs by the builders and her 
principal dimensions are: Length over 
all, 60’ 0’’; beam, 13’ 8’; draft, 4’ 0”. 
Keel and framing are of white oak and 
the outside planking is of Philippine 
mahogany. Deckhouse, cabin trunk and 
deck trim are of Mexican mahogany 
and the main deck is of teak. Fastenings 
are Everdur screws. 

The power plant is a pair of 12- 
cylinder Lycoming gasoline engines 
developing 325 hp. each, fitted with 
Joes combined reverse gear and reduc- 


tion gear of 214:1 ratio. The designed 
speed is 25 m.p.h. Direct manual con- 
trols, designed by the builders, are used. 
Tobin bronze shafts, working in Good- 
rich Cutless bearings, turn 28’’ by 32” 
Columbian propellers. Three fuel tanks 
hold 600 gallons of gasoline and two 
water tanks, of 150 gallons capacity 
each, are fitted. A Delco 800-watt gen- 
erator, driven by a kerosene-burning 
engine, will supply current. A Lux-O- 
Matic fire extinguishing system will be 
installed. Electric bilge pump and a 
Burke electric compressor for furnishing 
air pressure to the water tank will be 
fitted. 

The boat will be handled from the 
navigating bridge atop the cabin trunk, 











Deck and cabin plans of the new Dawn cruiser 


to which point all controls are led. 
Forward is a commodious forecastle 
with quarters for three men and next 
aft is the galley, with stove, water 
heater, sink, etc. The galley is finished 
in stainless steel and is completely 
equipped. The dining table is in the 
deckhouse, abaft which are the owner’s 
quarters. These comprise a large double 
stateroom aft and a single stateroom 
on the starboard side. Opposite this 
room are two bathrooms, with a tub 
between them, accessible from both 
rooms. Aft is a cockpit, with a canopy 
over it and the lazarette under. 

Karina will carry a 30-pound Northill 
anchor and two anchors of the normal 
type weighing about 100 pounds each. 
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An Interesting One-Design with Outboard Auxiliary Power 


N THIS page are the plans of the 

new one-design class gotten out 

by the Luders Marine Construction 

Company, of Stamford, Conn. Several 

of these boats are being built at the com- 
pany’s yard. 

The principal dimensions are as fol- 
lows: Length over all, 40’ 9’; length on 
the water line, 25’ 0’; beam, 7’ 6”; 
draft, 5’ 9’’. Construction is to rigid 
specifications, with oak framing, ma- 
hogany outside planking, bronze fas- 
tened, and lead keel: The spars will be 
hollow, of spruce, and the rigging of 
stainless steel wire rope. The sail plan 
is modern, with a large overlapping jib. 

For several years, the designers have 
been interestcd in getting a light dis- 
placement boat with long lines, a boat 
that will have high maximum speed 
and be a lively craft to sail; a boat that 
would be quite different from the rela- 
tively sluggish boats of the large dis- 
placement fostered by the Universal 
and International rating rules. After 
much study, 25 feet water line was 
chosen as the length of the new boat. 

The problem of auxiliary power is 
cleverly dealt with. An inboard engine 
would take up room and add weight, so 
the designers have selected an outboard, 
with special reduction gear, as power 
plant. This motor is mounted on a per- 
manently hinged bracket and may be 
swung into driving position in a few 
seconds by lifting the light end. When 
not in use, it stows in a copper-lined 
well under a flush hatch just abaft the 
cockpit. The well is scuppered so that 
any leakage will drain overboard. 

The accommodation plan shows two 
built-in berths, a pipe berth forward, 
— stove, ice box, toilet and wash 

asin. 
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Sail plan and, below, construction and cabin plans of the new boats 
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“White Cloud,” Designed for Racing and Cruising 


HIS new cutter, designed by 

Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., for 
George A. Whiting, of Baltimore, is now 
under construction at the yard of M. M. 
Davis & Son, Solomons, Md. She is 
60’ 6” in length over all, 42’ 9” length 
on the water line, 13’ 1’ beam and 8’ 6” 
draft. Construction is of the best, with 
oak keel and framing, Philippine ma- 
hogany planking, Port Orford cedar 
decks and Mexican mahogany trim. 
Fastenings are of Everdur and ballast of 
lead. The joinerwork below is of butter- 
nut. Spars are hollow, of spruce, and 
the standing rigging is of stainless steel 
from the American Steel & Wire Co. 
The sail area is 1650 square feet and 
sails are by Ratsey, all hand sewn of 
Egyptian long staple cotton. 

The rig is based on that of the 
N.Y.Y.C. 32-footers and the mast is 
designed to stand without the forestay 
except in heavy weather. Under most 
conditions, a Genoa jib can be carried 
but in heavy weather the forestay will 
be set up and staysail and quadrilateral 
jib will be used. 

The boat was designed to be a smart 
sailer suitable for long distance racing, 
to have comfort and roominess for 
cruising and to be handy enough for 
racing around short courses off Gibson 
Island. She will undoubtedly be an en- 
trant in the Gibson Island Race this 
summer. The lines, while not radically 
different from others by the same archi- 
tects, have been worked out in conjunc- 
tion with model tests and certain re- 
finements have been made over earlier 
designs. 

A Gray 6-71 engine will be used with 
Bendix controls, Firestone vibration 
dampeners and Acousti-Celotex sound- 
proofing. 

The after stateroom is large and head- 
room in it is obtained by raising the 
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The rig is all inboard and the total sail area is 1650 square feet 


deck over it between the cockpit coam- 
ings. The finish of this deck is the same 
as the main deck. The toilet room is to 
port and opposite is a chart table. The 
main cabin has built-in berths, exten- 














sion transoms, lockers and a fireplace. 
The galley is fitted with Shipmate gas 
stove and the usual equipment. For- 
ward is a forecastle for two men. Under 
the cockpit is a sail locker. 














































































































Accommodation plan and inboard profile of “White Cloud,” George A. Whiting’s new cutter 
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The Hampton One Designs 


OME time ago, the Hampton Yacht 
Club, of Hampton, Virginia, de- 
cided that it needed a new one-design 
class of small sailing boats for class and 
interclub racing. After discussing the 
merits of a number of the better known 
types of small boat, the club unani- 
mously adopted the plans shown on this 
page and a number of them were or- 
dered from the Hampton Roads Boat 
Works, of Newport News, Virginia. The 
design is by V. J. Serio, of the builders, 
and the boat is an attractive type, with 
graceful overhangs and long, easy lines. 
Although a skipjack, the sections for- 
ward have been rounded. This adds 
much to the appearance, the boat, as 
seen from forward, resembling a round 
bottom craft. 

Her principal dimensions are as fol- 
lows: Length over all, 18’ 0’; length on 
the water line, 14’ 0’; beam, extreme, 

6’ 0”; draft of hull, 734”; draft with 
centerboard down, 3’ 4”’. The total sail 
area is 159 square feet, of which 47 
- square feet are in the jib and 112 in the 
mainsail. 

Construction is stout though not 
heavy, the frames being spaced 15” 
center to center and deep in section. 
The deck beams are lighter and are 
spaced but 7144” apart. The cockpit is 
roomy and the coaming is of mahogany, 
giving an attractive touch of color. 

In service, the boats handle beauti- 
fully, point well and are extremely dry. 
In fact, the new boats race off Old 
Point Comfort in weather that would 
keep any of the other small racing 
classes of comparable size in port. When 
the class was decided upon, it was speci- 
fied that the boats should be able and 
fast, well built and finished and good 
looking. Finally, they had to be inex- 
pensive. The cost of the boats, with sails 
by Silsby, is $275.00 and there is a 
special price to clubs which order a 
number of boats. The class is growing 
in popularity and there are a number of 
them in use, not only in Hampton Road 
but elsewhere. 
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The sheer is pleasing and the ends graceful. The rig, with overlap- 
ping jib, is modern and efficient. Total sail area is 159 square feet 
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The fore and aft lines are lony-and easy and the boat should show, as she does, a good turn of speed 
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The new boat has an attractive 

midship section with deep sections 

forward and a clean run. Her 
diagonals are particularly easy 





A Motor Sailer Developed from “Harbinger” 


MOTOR sailer that is a motor sailer, pounds and she has 14,000 pounds of 
according to the designer, Gordon lead on her keel with 1000 pounds 
Munro of Fairhaven, Mass., who has inside. The sail area is 895 square feet. 
been a staunch advocate of the type The engine is a Chrysler Crown with 
since 1920, is now under construction at 214:1 reduction gear. Rubber mount- 
the yard of George Lawley & Son ings and acoustical insulation reduce 
Corporation, Neponset, Mass. She is for vibration and noise to a minimum. 
Dr. Arthur B. McGraw, of Detroit, who Bendix controls and Kenyon speedom- 
will use her in New England waters. eter log will be instalied. The designed 
She is an enlarged and improved speed under power is 9 knots. She carries 
Harbinger and will be used for day sail- 160 gallons of oil and 163 of water. 
ing and short cruises. The owner re- The boat has mahogany keel and 
quired seaworthiness, comfort and deadwood, oak frames, double mahog- 
ease of handling with good speed under any planking and teak decks. Fasten- . 
sail and power. ings are of bronze. Three deep web 
The plans show a boat with short frames stiffen the hull. 
ends and long water lines, generous The quarters below are laid out for 
beam and freeboard. The midship sec- four aft and one forward. The main 
tion is full in the garboards with an cabin is spacious and there is abundant 
easy bilge. The forward sections are locker room. An interesting detail is the 
deep and V-shaped and the run is fine. construction of the cockpit floor. The 
This model has high efficiency under lazarette hatch, which is watertight, 
power and excellent speed under sail has a high coaming. Teak gratings, 
alone. flush with this hatch, cover the cockpit 








The boat is 41’0” in length over all, ; : floor. Rain water drains through the 
36’ 10” l.w.l., 11’ 10’ beam and 6’ 9” She carries 895 square feet of sail gratings to the floor of the cockpit, 
draft. Her displacement is 38,000 which is self-bailing, and overboard. — 
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MAIN CABIN GALLEY 


The accommodation plan shows a practical arrangement of the quarters below deck 
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A new 43-footer, designed by Ralph H. Wiley for his own use and under construction at his shops 


“Shoemaker’s Child,” A Chesapeake Motor Sailer 


HEN a naval architect designs a 

boat for his own use, the plans 
are of special interest. We may expect 
the design to reflect the unhurried 
thought of the architect. When he is 
also a boatbuilder, we may look for the 
construction to incorporate some choice 
material which could not usually be 
secured for any craft that is built in a 
race against time. 

Shoemaker’s Child, this heavy 43- 
footer designed by Ralph H. Wiley for 
himself, is a motor sailer of the Chesa- 
peake Bay “‘deadrise type.’”’ She is now 
nearing completion in the designer’s 
own boatbuilding shops at Oxford, on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland. The 
hull form is one that may be easily 
driven with moderate power even in 
rough water. The materials of which the 
hull is being built have been collected 
over a period of several years. The keel, 
for example, a 12-inch square piece of 
yellow pine, was hand hewn many 
months ago from a huge log that had a 
natural sweep exactly matching the 
curve of the rabbet line. Keel and keel- 
son are in a single unit from stem to 
stern, without a joint or a stopwater. 


The stem and its accompanying knee 
are combined in a single white oak 
natural crook. The frames are also of 
white oak and are 114” by 4”. The 
topsides are planked with 114” yellow 
pipe and the bottom with white cedar of 
the same thickness. The decks are of a 
special design developed in the Wiley 
shops, with Presdwood laid over 114” 
deck. The Presdwood is laid with the 
rough side up and will not be painted. 
This should assure good footing even 
when the deck is wet. 

The accommodation plan is not con- 
ventional but is quite practical for a 
boat that is to be used in general 
coastwise cruising with special attention 
paid to the requirements of winter 
service in Florida waters and among the 
Bahamas. Spacious decks, low center 
of gravity, a good engine room and a 
handy place in which to stow the dinghy 
were considered essential when Shoe- 
maker’s Child was planned. The neces- 
sity for the first two items on that list 
are obvious and the two latter points 
are almost as important. 

The rig is of moderate area, a total of 
416 square feet of canvas in the three 


sails, and a good sized spinnaker will be 
carried. The sails are easily handled, the 
area of the mainsail being only 194 
square feet. 

The deckhouse is roomy and provides 
berths for two. The galley is on the 
same level and it connects, through the 
engine room, with the crew’s quarters 
aft. The deckhouse will have good pro- 
tection, ventilation and visibility in all 
sorts of weather. Under it are tanks 
holding 200 gallons of gasoline and 
150 gallons of fresh water. This gives 
about 600 miles cruising radius. 

Below, there is a double stateroom 
forward, with bureau and lockers, and a 
toilet room adjoining. Aft is the engine 
room in which is installed a motor 
developing 40 horse power at 800 revo- 
lutions. Further aft are two berths for 
the crew. This compartment provides 
much storage space and allows easy 
access to the power plant when under 
way. A cockpit is worked in at the 
stern. 

The principal dimensions of Shoe- 
maker's Child are: Length over all, 
42’ 9’; length on the water line, 40’ 0”; 
beam, 10’ 10’; draft of water, 3’ 4’’. 
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The Penn Yan Sea Bird: ih New One-Design of “Monowood” Construction 


Dourine the last few years there has 
been a tremendous growth in the num- 
ber and variety of small sailing boats 
and by small, in this case, we mean 
boats under twenty-five feet in over all 
length. There have been several reasons 
for this growth; new harbors, new lakes, 
more leisure, and better boats have all 
contributed. Junior yacht clubs and 
junior instruction have also been im- 
portant elements. 

Few, however, have been the small 
boats with big boat lines. Practically 
every small one-design has been obvi- 
ously a small boat with no necessity of 
looking carefully at the proportional 
size of her crew to judge the size of the 
boat. The reason, of course, is that most 
of the small classes are centerboarders 
and consequently are quite broad of 
beam, have short broad sterns and, to 
assure symmetry of appearance, short 
bows. In shoal waters a centerboarder, 
of course, is essential and many of the 
smaller harbors do have considerable 
shoal water. But if there’s enough 
water to permit a keel boat, many peo- 
ple regard it as a much nicer boat to 
sail and certainly the profile can be 
made a lot more attractive. 


Has big boat appearance 

When we first saw the Penn Yan 
Sea Bird a few weeks ago (at some 
distance, to be sure) she appeared to be 
a boat half again as long as her 24 feet 
overall. Her rig has about the same 
proportions as a six-meter, and her hull 
profile and deck plan, except for a some- 
what longer bow, is not unlike the 
Atlantic one-designs. At a distance of a 
quarter mile she looked like a cross 


es 


A section of a “* Monowood”’ hull — two layers of cedar planking with treated canvas 


between an Atlantic and a Six. In other 
words she has big boat lines and big 
boat appearance. 


Price is only $750 

As she approached closer her real 
size was apparent but she still looked 
like a lot of boat for $750. In fact, she 
appears to fill a gap which has existed 
for some time in the small boat field — 
a small boat at a moderate price, that 
looks big. There are dozens of small 
one-design classes, mostly centerboard- 
ers; but centerboard or keel, flat bot- 
tom, V bottom, or round bilged, prac- 
tically all have decidedly small boat 
appearances, in most cases even the 
proportions of their rigs distinguish 
them from their larger sisters. 

But, you may ask, why make a small 
boat resemble a large one? It’s a fair 
question; good appearance is a matter 
of personal opinion, but there’s no deny- 
ing the convenience and added safety 
of a rig which is well inboard. When 
stretching the sail out along the boom 
it is nice to be able to step beyond its 
end without going overboard, and 
picking up the mooring is a lot easier 
out in the clear ahead of the jib instead 
of having to fight it. 

The design of the Sea Bird was 
drawn up last fall by Sparkman & 
Stephens for Penn Yan Boats Inc., 
who felt that their “‘Monowood” con- 
struction, used successfully for the 
last fifteen years on rowboats, dinghies, 
and runabouts up to 18’ in length, 
offered a means of building inexpen- 
sively an attractive, thoroughly practi- 
cal small boat. 

In the “‘Monowood” type of con- 





between. Note the large number of copper alloy fastenings 


struction the hulls are built upside 
down over a steel mold entirely without 
frames. The two layers of 3/16” and 
5/16” planking are both of cedar 
separated by a layer of asphalt coated 
canvas. The inside layer running 
athwartships is held in place while the 
canvas and outside layer running fore 
and aft is applied. The two layers are 
then fastened together with sixty-two 
copper alloy nails per square foot of 
area. These nails curl over and clinch 
themselves as they are driven against 
the steel mold. After completion the 
hull is lifted off the mold and though 
there are no frames whatever it retains 
the shape in which it is fastened. 
From that point on the construction 
is perfectly conventional. The 760 
pound molded lead keel is bolted 
through the deadwood of cedar and the 
keel and floors of white oak with eight 
54” bronze bolts. The floors rest on the 
keel and six longitudinal stringers 
which also carry the load of the mast 
and the side stays. The deck is sup- 
ported by deck beams of conventional 





style supported on another pair of 
stringers which are fastened into the top 
edge of the planking. The decking is a 
double layer of 5/16” and 3/16” cedar 
— canvas covered. 


Is made unsinkable 

The mast is of airplane spruce and of 
the hollow box type, supported bya 
single pair of galvanized plow steel wire 
shrouds which lead well aft to do away 
with backstays and permit a large over- 
lapping working jib. The cockpit trim 
and seats are of Philippine mahogany. 
Turnbuckles, cleats, and all other 
fittings are of a high grade of polished 
bronze. Balsa wood flotation blocks 
under the forward and after decks make 
the Sea Bird unsinkable. Sails are by 
Prescott Wilson, Inc. 

*“Monowood” construction of this 
particular type has not previously been 
used on sailing boats but its excellent 
durability as demonstrated in run- 
abouts, outboards and dinghies, built 
by Penn Yan seems to indicate that it 
will stand up under hard service. The 


The “Sea Bird” was designed by tas and Stephens. She is built entirely 


frames 

















first boat built, illustrated here, has 
already been sailed in half a dozen 
strong winter breezes on Long Island 
Sound and retains the smooth finish 
provided by her builders. The planks 
and seams show no signs of working. 

The “‘ Monowood” form is practically 
solid, built out of very heavy timbers, 
which have to be dressed down and 
shaped to the exact proper contours, 
and then very heavy galvanized sheet 
iron is put over the whole form for the 
purpose of turning the specially con- 
structed nails the moment they hit the 
metal, thereby causing the point of the 
nail to rebed itself into the wood, and 
this fastening is in the form of a hook, 
vastly superior to the old clinching 
method, which in many cases fractured 
the nail where it was turned over. 


Original lines changed 
Unfortunately the limitations of the 
““Monowood” construction prevent 
compound curvatures and required 
some changes in the lines as originally 


In converting engines as well as 
building them there’s no substitute for 
thoroughness and experience. For al- 
though the conditions and problems of 
marine service are different in many 
ways there is no place in all the marine 
engine field which offers more oppor- 
tunities for corner cutting. 

However, it is possible to develop a 
good marine engine from the Ford V-8 





drawn up by the designers. There is a 
very noticeable hollow at the forward 
end of the water line which leaves quite 
a shoulder just ahead of the mast. 
However, the Sea Bird is fair aft and is 
exceedingly well balanced under all 
conditions, something which can’t be 
said of every small one design, and her 
short compact rig makes her handle 
beautifully. 

Designed primarily as an all round 
sailing and racing boat for compara- 
tively inexperienced juniors and other 
skippers, the sail area has been kept 
down to a very conservative 175 square 
feet. There are small classes which will 
undoubtedly show their heels to the 
Sea Bird in light to moderate airs but 
in a real white cap breeze it was very 
satisfying to see her get up and go 
without lugging sail or dragging half 
her deck through the water. 

Twenty-three members of the Sea- 
wanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club of 
Oyster Bay, L. I. have ordered Penn 
Yan Sea Birds for the use of their 


YACHTING 





Right — The “ Sea 
Bird”’ is 24’ l.o.a., 
15’ on the water 
line, 5’ 9" beam, 
3’ 6" draft and 
carries 175 square 
feet of sail 


Left — The mold 
of heavy galvan- 
ized sheet iron 
over which the 
hulls are shaped 
and fastened 
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seventy-five junior yacht club members. 
In order to provide well rounded train- 
ing for their youngsters and enable 
them to qualify for positions in the 
crews of larger boats this fleet will be 
equipped with parachute spinnakers. 
Fleets of Sea Birds are being consid- 
ered by several other prominent Long 
Island Sound clubs. Several have been 
sold for use in and near Hingham, Mass., 





The Scripps V-8 


and when this power plant is converted 
for marine service by an experienced 
builder of marine engines — the final 
result makes it apparent why several of 
the leading engine builders have taken 
the V-8 into their line. Scripps has done 
a thorough job which provides up to 
95 hp. at 3600 r.p.m. on a length of 
only 4354” in direct drive and at 1760 
r.p.m. on a length of 5114” with a 2:12 








The Scripps V-8 delivers 95 hp. at 3600 r.p.m. 


Ford Conversion 


to 1 reduction gear. In either engine 
the overall width is 2634’, the height 
323”, and the piston displacement 221 
cubic inches. None of those figures are 
startling in themselves but when you 
consider the fact that the V-8 provides 
the smoothness and dependability of 
eight cylinders in such limited space 
and at comparatively low cost, it is 
hard to beat anywhere in the field even 
though it may not last quite as long as a 
true marine engine. 

But, to get down to details, the prin- 
cipal features of the Scripps V-8, which 
make the difference between a real job 
and a make-shift are: first, two large 
water pumps which operate at slow 
speed. They are of the reservoir type 
with the inlet and outlet connections 
so arranged that the pumps retain their 
priming under all conditions, assuring a 
prompt circulation of water the moment 
the motor is started. These pumps are 
belt driven with the load taken by an 
enclosed outboard ball bearing. 

Second, the fully water jacketed ex- 
haust manifolds have been redesigned 
so that high exhaust outlet is provided 
without the use of elbow extensions. 
The exhaust may be taken from either 
end of the manifold. 

Third, every accessory and piece of 
auxiliary equipment is placed either in 
front or on top of the engine for easy 
access in the many installations which 
place the engine down low or in a very 
confined space. The oil fills at the top 


at Chicago, and on the very active 
Finger Lakes of New York. 

While the junior groups which have 
adopted the Sea Bird will undoubt- 
edly engage in a good bit of racing as 
competition makes junior activity more 


interesting and helps impress the fine © 


points, her conservative rig and long, 
roomy cockpit make her an ideal boat 
for day-sailing as well. 


rear. The Duplex downdraft carburetor 
at the very top, is protected with a 
special Scripps designed Equa-Flow cap 
and sucks crankcase fumes away from 
the breather tube leading to it. The 
diaphragm type fuel pump and gener- 
ator are also located on top of the 
engine. 

Down in the heart of the engine too, 
the Scripps V-8 has had a lot of extra 
alteration. Special tool steel exhaust 
valve inserts maintain initial power 
output and practically eliminate valve 
grinding. The reverse gear is a heavy 
duty roller bearing type with heavy ball 
bearing operating collar, assuring ease 
of operation. 

The cylinder heads and oil pans sup- 
plied for salt water use, of course are 
cast iron, and if the ultra ultra in 
smoothness is desired the V-8 may be 
had with Scripps’ new adjustable 
rubber mountings. 

The first requirement of any marine 
engine is, of course, that it provide 
the power and the type of power neces- 
sary for the job —there’s no getting 
around that —even for a single hour. 
Next, the buyer wants an engine which 
is efficient, which provides plenty of 
power but is compact in size and light 
in weight. There’s also the question of 
cost and length of service to be ex 
pected — cost per hour of service is & 
good way of putting it. This V-8 Con- 
version stacks up very well on all 
counts. 
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WueEN stainless steel wire first appeared 
about eight years ago yachtsmen who 
had been in the habit of renewing 
standing rigging every two to four 
years, at first felt that there was the 
answer to one of their fondest dreams. 
But there have been difficulties to over- 
come. 

At first the new wire stretched an 
ungodly amount, and often kept on 
stretching indefinitely whenever the 
rigging was subjected to heavy strain. 
That difficulty was licked by the use of 
19 wire strand or the more common 6 
strands of 7 wires each over a wire, 
rather than a cotton core. Splicing 
difficulties also cropped up. The smooth, 
shiny surface of the stainless steel re- 
quires several more tucks than galvan- 
ized plow steel wire to provide a splice 
which will not pull out. Stiffness caused 
by the high tensile strength of stainless 
steel has also made splicing a difficult 
matter. 


19 wire strand best 


As development continued the 19 
wire strand came into more and more 
general use for it provided greater 
strength for the same diameter and its 
stretch was negligible. At the same 
time it was the most difficult to splice, 
requiring the services of an expert 
rigger and great care in making the size 
of the eyes fitting around the spar just 
right. Sharp bends over thimbles and 
fittings causing uneven distribution of 
strain have been known to break one 
or more wires in the 19 wire strand 
construction. 

To get around the splicing difficulty 
and eliminate all bends in the wire 
there have been several fittings de- 
signed which fasten permanently to the 
end of the wire and provide an eye 
which fits into the turnbuckle, mast 
tang, or other fitting. Most of these are 
affixed by pouring molten zinc or some 
such metal into the fitting with the 
wire, the strength and dependability of 
this joint depending entirely upon the 
skill of the person doing the work. Un- 
fortunately a poor job looks about the 
same as a good one. Therefore the only 
safe way is to have it. done by a thor- 
oughly experienced man and even then 
every poured fitting should be individ- 
ually tested before being put into 
service. 


Fitting and wire become one 


Undoubtedly, the best of these proc- 
essed fittings is the one developed and 
now, for the first time, carried in stock 
by the Hazard Wire Rope Division of 





Hazard Standardizes Processed Yacht Fittings 


Will Eliminate All Splices in Stainless Steel Rigging 


the American Chain and Cable Com- 
pany. This consists of a socket and eye 
of stainless steel into which the wire is 
inserted. Then by cold rolling under 
tremendous pressure the metal of the 
sleeve flows down into the interstices 
of the wire and the whole is bonded in 
oné solid mass as shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. During the proc- 
ess the shank of the fitting is elongated 


‘about 22%. 


Standard eye type fittings have been 
designed to take all diameters of 19 
wire strand from 342” to 34” which fills 
the requirements of everything from 
Star boats to large ocean racers. In all 
cases the diameter and thickness of 
the eye has been calculated to take the 
pin and fit into the jaws of standard 
turnbuckles. The cost of rigging made 
up with these fittings compares very 
favorably with the cost of splicing the 
wire over a thimble. 


First used on “Enterprise” 


This type of cold rolled fitting was 
first developed about fifteen years ago. 
Since then it has been adapted to many 
large volume industrial uses. Millions 
of similar steel fittings are rolled on to 
automobile brake cables in the course of 
every year. 

Its first application to yacht work 
was on the cup defender Enterprise in 
1930. Much of her rigging was simpli- 
fied by the use of these fittings with 
turnbuckles below and tangs on the 
mast aloft. When the Long Island 
Sound Interclub rigs were changed in 
1935 Hazard processed fittings were 
rolled on to both ends of all pieces of 
standing rigging. 


Used by airplane builders 


The Navy and several airplane man- 
ufacturers are now using this type of 
fitting. Their specifications provide that 
in all pulling tests the wire away from 
the fitting must be the first to break. 

The specifications, strengths, etc. of 
the various sizes have been worked out 
by the Hazard Company with Spark- 
man & Stephens and other leading 
naval architects. In all cases the neces- 
sary holding power of turnbuckles, 
fittings; and tangs have been calculated 
from the breaking strength of the di- 
ameter of 19 wire strand stainless steel 
wire being used. 

There has been some hesitation 
about the use of tangs in place of spliced 
eyes which fit over the spar and against 
a shoulder on the opposite side. This 
has probably been due to a mistaken 
notion that the hole necessary to bolt 





A mast tang and spreader fitting of stainless steel developed for a new twelve-meter. 


The horizontal strips are let into the mast to provide greater bearing 


the tangs through the spar weakens it 
appreciably. Recalling that by far the 
largest part of the force exerted on any 
spar is compressive force it is obvious 
that a bolt which completely fills the 
hole drilled for it does not detract from 
the spar’s ability to withstand com- 
pressive force. When a spar gives way 
at that point it is a result of the fact 
that the spar is held rigidly there while 
it is moving at some other point through 
failure of another part of the rigging 
structure. 

Rod Stephens illustrates this action 
of a spar under compression with a light 
cane or yardstick. With one end resting 
squarely on the floor he presses down on 
the other. The entire length becomes a 
symmetrical curve without sharp bends 
anywhere. However, when either half is 
held rigidly as a properly stayed mast 
would be held the other half must do all 
the flexing and there is a sharp bend at 
the point where the rigid and curved 
parts come together. The stick will 
break first at this point. 


Tang thoroughly practical 


Various forms of tangs have been 
worked out in recent years, several of 
which are illustrated. The theory in all 
cases being to divide the strain over as 
much of the spar as possible. The 
through bolt which, to save weight, is 
often a piece of threaded tubing is, of 
course, necessary to take the outward 
pull of the shroud or stay away from 
the mast. Tangs are usually as light in 
weight or lighter than any other type 
of fitting. 

Because of the large and expensive 
nature of the equipment necessary to 
attach the Hazard fittings all the work 
must be done at the Hazard plant. 
Exact measurements, of course, must be 








Left—a Hazard fitting 

before and after being cold 

rolled on to a piece of 19 

wire strand stainless steel 
wire 


Right— The fittings are 
designed to fit the jaws of 
standard turnbuckles 
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Mast tangs and spreader fittings on a siz- 

meter’s mast. These are carefully calculated 

to carry a load equal to the breaking strength 
of the wire 


provided as lengths cannot be changed 
once the rigging is made up. Though it 
may appear to be complicated this is 
actually no more than any builder 
would have to do in laying out the work 
for his rigger. In replacing old rigging, 
the new can best be made up by dupli- 
cating the old. 


t 
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Automatic Hot Water for Yachts 


WE have always thought of an auto- 
matic water heater as a large bulky 
object — but it must have been big 
household storage tanks which we had 
in mind. Anyway, to Dawn Cruisers 
goes the credit for discovering a thor- 
oughly practical means of providing a 
constant supply of hot water on yachts 
equipped with bottled gas. 

The J. W. Moore Valve Co. of Ever- 
ett, Mass., make this very compact 
automatic gas water heater which has 
been tucked away in the corner of the 
galleys of practically all the Dawn 
Cruisers built in the last few years. It 
will burn efficiently any propane gas 
which includes any of the bottled gases 
ordinarily used aboard yachts. 

The dimensions are 2114” high, by 
6” deep, by 10” wide and it is designed 
to work with a 15 to 40 gallon storage 
tank which can be of any desired shape 
and placed in any convenient location. 
In the galley shown here the tank is in 
one end of the locker alongside the 
heater. Of course, the more water you 
use the more gas it consumes but at full 
capacity the Moore heater burns only 
114 cubic feet per hour, much less than 
would be required to heat a single 
kettle of water on the stove. A hand 
operated lever controls the temperature 
of the water. 

Although originally designed for 
household use, careful examination 
revealed not a single part which would 
be injured by dampness or salt air. 
The exterior shell is aluminum, the flue 
is stainless steel and the insulation rock 
wool. All other metal parts are copper or 
85% copper alloy. 

The Dawn Cruisers all use an elec- 
trically operated pressure water system, 
but a gravity system with head enough 
to keep the top of the heater full would 
be sufficient. The cost of the heater is 
very little. 





This automatic water heater burns any 
bottled gas 
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Paper Cups that Stand the Gaff 


We had an interesting call from 
Brennig’s Own, Inc., a short time ago 
and went over to see what all the excite- 
ment was about. Paper cups, it ap- 
peared to be, but the most superficial 
observation showed that they were very 


Accessories and Equipment 





Cups and cocktail shaker of waxed material 


unusual cups. A thorough examination 
revealed that they were not only made 
of a tough parchmentlike material but 
were also thoroughly impregnated with 
wax, guaranteed to withstand the as- 
sault of everything from cold gin to hot 
coffee. 

There are three sizes: 234’, 334", and 
414" in height and all of sufficient beam 
to remain right side up. The big one isa 
cocktail shaker which holds a full pint. 
The idea behind all this is that even the 
most obliging steward would rather dis- 
pose of a paper cup than wash a glass 
and that glasses are rather difficult to 
stow aboard ship anyway. The outside 
of the waxed shaker doesn’t get cold 
and pours surprisingly well especially 
when there’s a bit of pulp in the cock- 
tail. The cups, like the shaker, have 
tight fitting covers to keep their con- 
tents from running wild. Brennig’s put 
on your yacht’s name, and your private 
signal and club burgee in color just as 
they’ve done for years on cigarettes, 
paper napkins, plates, book matches, 
stationery and playing cards. 


Pas 


Rajah Spark Plugs of Everdur 


Tost who attempt to keep their 
engines looking as bright and clean as 
the power plants on display at boat 
shows and in dealer’s showrooms often 
find that spark plugs can make trouble. 
Condensation, a few drops of salt spray, 
or just plain damp air can start a film 
of rust almost overnight. To be sure, it 
seldom spreads down into the threads 
and cylinder head, but a half dozen 
rusty looking plugs can make an other- 
wise perfect engine 
look pretty dirty. 

The Rajah Com- 
pany have come to 
the rescue with spark 
plugs of Everdur 
metal instead of steel. 
The sizes and di- 
mensions are the same 
in every respect as all 
standard plugs. They 
tried brass at first but 
it was a bit too soft 


A spark plug of Everdur 
metal 





to stand rough treatment and turned 
green at, times. Everdur seems to hit it 
just right — at no extra cost. 

If your. plugs sometimes get a dous- 
ing of spray or rain the Rajah Bakelite 
Hood provides the shelter necessary to 
prevent shorting. 


—o Pa 


A New Dog with Old Tricks 


Tue fellow who combined a small 
electric fan and an iron hot plate to 
make this “Trade Wind” hot air 
heater ought to make cool weather 
cruising a lot more pleasant for those 
who don’t have a Shipmate stove. A 
combination of baffles keeps the air 
over the plate long enough to get well 





This heater makes a heating system of any 
cook stove 


heated and it’s surprising to see how far 
it carries and how small a flame will 
warm every corner below decks. 

Any fuel, of course, will supply the 
heat and motors can be had for any of 
the standard D.C. voltages and 110 
volts A.C. The Perkins Marine Lamp 
& Hardware Corp. are handling this 


heater. 
—o Pe 


A Compact Kit for Small Outboards 


Even though outboard motors are 
continually being turned out in smaller 
sizes and lighter in weight, we were 





The Evinrude outboard kit 


somewhat surprised to find how com- 
pactly a complete carrying kit for motor, 
gas tank and fishing equipment could be 
arranged. This one ought to be a great 
convenience to anyone who carries or 
transports an outboard engine and also 
for storing it aboard a larger boat. 

It has been worked out by Evinrude 
and accommodates either the little 
Evinrude Scout or Elto Pal motors. 
Kither model will drive the average 





YACHTING 


small boat up to 54% miles per hour. 
Both motors troll down to a speed of a 
mile or less. 

In addition to.the motor the kit in- 
cludes a waterproof metal suitcase and g 
one gallon, easy pouring, tight closing 
fuel can which provides enough fuel to 
run these little .9 hp. motors over six 
hours. There is also room for a tackle 
box up to 17 inches long and a space for 
fishing rods, reels and other duffel. The 


_ length is less than 30 inches and the 


weight, even when loaded, will seldom 
exceed 30 pounds. 


—Pa. 


A Leakproof Packless Fuel Line Valve 


Leaky valves are undoubtedly re- 
sponsible for a large part of the fire 
hazard attendant upon the use of gaso- 
line and other highly volatile fuels. The 
difficulty with most of them lies in the 
fact that the packing eventually wears 
or decomposes for one reason or an- 
other. 

The E. J. Willis Company displayed 
at the recent New York Boat Show a 
very interesting entirely packless fuel 
line valve made by the Kerotest Manu- 
facturing Co. of Pittsburgh. The valve 
is made entirely of non-corrosive 
metals. : 

Originally designed for use in lineg 
carrying dangerous liquid refrigerants, 
its secret lies in the multiple metal 
diaphragms of dissimilar metals which 
seal the lower stem or spindle from the 
upper part of the valve. Turning the 
hand-wheel down lowers the upper stem 
flexing the metal diaphragms. This 





This valve has no packing 


compresses the stainless steel spring 
and forces the spindle down giving 4 
metal to metal seat. The diaphragms 
are not perforated and there is no direct 
contact between the spindle and the 
upper stem. Since the action of the 
lower spindle is reciprocating the stem 
seats with a non-rotating action. Thus, 
the ordinary wear on body seats by 
constant hard ‘turning is eliminated. 
There is also a metal to metal back seat 
which permits the removal of the dia- 
phragms for inspection while the line is 
open and in use under pressure. 

The body of the Kerotest valve is 
made of forged brass and all parts are 
accurately machined. One and a half or 
two full turns open or close it. It 8 
available in two-way, three-way and 
angle types and in standard sizes from 
one quarter inch to one and one- 
inches suitable for use with SAE flare 
tube or sweat tube connections. 
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“Who's that knocking at my mofor, 

_ Who’s that Lnackine at my motor, 
Who’s that knocking at my motor?” 

Said Barnacle Bill the Sailor 
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THE CARBONIC WALRUS This murky monster is a menace 
to every unsuspecting engine afloat. He crams his way into cylin- 
ders, knocks like blazes and raises hob generally. But how can 
a guy protect his boat? Simplest thing you know! Head in to the 
Essomarine Sign and use the carbon-free oils, greases and gaso- 
line you find there—and use no others. 


The sign of knockless performance 
reads: €Ssomarine 





PENOLA INC., 26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


UNNING with throttle wide 
open 85% of the time, you 
need a clean and carbon-free 
engine to deliver full, knockless 
power. That is why it will pay 
you to visit the Essomarine Sign. 
The lubricants you get there are 
built to fight carbon formation 
... built to resist sludge and cor- 
rosion... builtto provide a tough 
film of protection for long, high- 


speed runs and seal the extra-wide 

clearances of marine motors. 
Wherever you cruise, you can 

always depend on the oils and 

greases you get at the Essomarine 

Sign .. . emblem of the world- 

leader in specialized lubrication. 

ee 


FREE! SECRETS OF THE DEEP, VOL. 2— 
Latest effusion of nautical nonsense 
by Old Capt. Taylor and Dr. Seuss. 
Send for it! 


The Essomarine Sign is displayed by these major oil companies: STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF 
NEW JERSEY—COLONIAL BEACON OIL COMPANY, INC.—STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA—STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF LOQUISIANA—STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY (Incorporated in Kentucky)—STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Ohio)}—HUMBLE OIL 
& REFINING COMPANY—(iIn Canada) IMPERIAL OIL, LIMITED, 
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Around the Cabin Lamp 


Being a Department Designed for Preserving Unusual Tales Spun by Yarners 
at the End of the Day's Run When Everything Has Been Snugged Down 





Kidded by Kidd 


plenty of old-timers used to mutter a stanza or so of the 
song of Captain Kidd. Just in idle moments while at 
work on a piece of gear, you know, they’d bellow out a few 
words. Pete, the cook and deckhand, was swabbing up after 
supper. Bill and Jim lay on the transoms, having taken their 
turns beforehand, and Jim piped up in the luxury of that 
peaceful moment with the old ditty that he had heard 
alongshore: 
“Oh, I murdered William Moore, 
As I sailed, as I sailed, 
Oh, I murdered William Moore, as I sailed. 
Oh, I murdered William Moore, 
’*Twas not half a league from shore 
And I left him in his gore, 
As I sailed.” 

“Know where that happened?” queried Pete, wringing 
out his dishcloth. 

“Well, I do, and so do plenty more along Vineyard Sound. 
Moore was supercargo or something like that with Kidd, so 
the old folks said, and when they were bound in to Boston, 
they hove to in the Sound and went ashore to bury the last 
of the loot that they wanted to hide. After they got aboard 
again, they disagreed about something and Kidd plugged 
Moore between wind and water during the fracas.”’ 

“Well, if people know anything about this place, why 
didn’t anyone go and look for what they buried?” Jim was 
skeptical, as his tone indicated. 

“T don’t know anything about that,” responded Pete, 
“but if you want to look, I’ll show you the place that was 
pointed out to me.” 

That was all there was to the arrangement of this ex- 
pedition, the tale of which has been variously told many 
times since, when men of the shoal waters gather. The next 
day was thick, with a pouring rain squall every half hour or 
so all the forenoon. The three cranked up the little motor 
that sculled their sloop in calm weather and cruised along- 
shore until Pete sang out to anchor. 

‘Now there’s the spot,’”’ he announced, ‘“‘that sand cliff 
that you see. ’Tisn’t over thirty feet high, and there’s only 
a few big rocks in it. The treasure is buried somewhere in 
it, so the old-timers claimed.” 

All three went ashore and began tramping around that 
cliff, going over the top and around the back, looking for 
marks or any clue to what they sought. Finally, after search- 
ing for a couple of hours, they tackled the face of it which 


[nents was a time, not so many years ago, when 


was nearly straight up and down. They started down, 
digging their heels into the earth which had been softened by 
the rain and washed full of crevices. Then Bill let out a yell 
that almost lifted the fog. ‘‘Heah ’tis!’’ he sang out and the 
other two landed beside him like a clothes bag dropping into 
the fo’castle companionway. 

Sure enough, there, washed bare by the deluge, was the 
end of a chest. Not a large one, perhaps a foot square, solidly 
constructed of oak and crossed by several heavy straps of 
iron. It had a huge iron handle in the center and looked like 
an old-fashioned arms chest. 

Excitedly, they all grabbed the handle and started to 
heave, but they couldn’t stir the thing. They dug around it 
with their hands and with sticks of driftwood from the 
beach, but ’twas no use, the chest held firmly in the soil. 

‘““What we-need is shovels,’”’ muttered Bill, and the others 
agreed, ‘‘but where to get them?”’ 

‘“‘No one lives around here,” offered Pete, ‘‘and the best 
way and quickest to get ’em is to coast right back where we 
came from and buy some.” 

‘““Hate to leave this chest, someone may come along.” 

“Tf we cover it and cover our tracks, they won’t see it. 
Even if they do, they’ll have to go as far as we do to get 
shovels and we'll be on our way first. Let’s go!’’ And, having 
carefully covered chest and tracks, they left, with a shower 
raging and washing out all traces of their digging. 

They were back within three hours with shovels and 
landed to find that a landslip had taken place, about four 
square rods of the top of the cliff having slid down over the 
spot where the chest lay. It was discouraging, but they 
began to dig. They dug for three weeks, moving the dirt that 
had slid and half of the cliff face beneath, but never a trace 
of the chest did they find. Finally, they just had to knock 
off and leave. 

To this day they don’t know what it was that they found. 
Whether it was indeed the treasure of Kidd or just an old 
chest buried by the erosion of the cliff. They didn’t see a 
track of another person besides themselves while they were 
there, nor did they see a person anywhere in the vicinity. 
Not a boat came near the spot nor was there ever any 
gossip of anyone being in the vicinity, by land or sea, at the 
time, so that the chances that someone else discovered and 
stole the chest seem remote indeed. 

But what happened to the chest? Well, the three searchers 
would like to know that themselves. | 

JOSEPH CHASE ALLEN 
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ONE-DESIGN SQUADRON 


“Beautiful forms and com- 
positions are not made by 
chance, nor can they ever, 
in any material, be made 
at small expense." 


— Ruskin 
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FINELY BUILT YACHTS 
OF PROVEN DESIGN 


"S$" CLASS SLOOP 


Sail area, 425 sq. ft.; 0.a.1. 27’; beam, 7’ 2”; draft, 4’ 9’; oak 
frames; mahogany planking; teak or mahogany trim; Everdur 
fastenings and polished bronze fittings; spruce spars; standard 


equipment. 
$3390 


Sail-away Bristol 


BULLS-EYE 


Sail area, 140 sq. ft.; 0.4.1. 151%’; beam, 5’ 10”; draft, 2’ 5”. 
Oak frames; cedar planking; mahogany trim; Everdur fastenings; 
stainless steel fittings; spruce spars; standard equipment with 
working sails. . 


$790 


Sail-away Bristol 
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Teeth, 


SILVERHEELS 


Sail area, 250 sq. ft.; 0.4.1. 32’; beam, 5’ 6”; 
draft, 4’. Oak frames; Philippine mahogany 
planking; teak trim; Everdur fastenings and 
polished bronze fittings; spruce spars; stand- 
ard equipment. 1650 Ibs. lead. 


$2250 


Sail-away Bristol 
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Because of the ever-growing interest in yacht sailing and the persistent Mm °P 
demand by yachtsmen for small and medium sized craft of proven design and merit 
Herreshoff presents its Squadron of One Design Classes. 

Today, as always, a Herreshoff yacht, whether large or small, is a possession 
lasting value, giving permanent satisfaction and enduring pleasure. We have not only 
maintained those high standards of design and construction which long since esté 
lished the Herreshoff yard at Bristol as the world’s most distinguished center of yact 
building, but we have also kept pace with progress and new ideas in design, as wel 
as with the advance in materials and methods of construction. 

Whether you prefer the relaxation of a leisurely afternoon sail, — the thrills and 
exhilaration of keen, competitive racing, — the adventure and fun of coast-wise crus 
ing, — or a combination of any or all of these, you will find in this eet a moderate! 
priced yacht which will meet your every requirement. These are the product of ge" 
erations of experiment and research, not only with models, but with full sized yacht 
as well, subjected to exhaustive trials and tests on our “proving grounds,” — Ne HM Se 
ragansett Bay — where exists every known condition of weather, wind and water. dr 

e invite your further inquiries about any of these yachts; and if none is quité ol 
suited to your own special needs, we will submit other sketches for your consider : 
tion. Yacht clubs interested in forming classes will profit by quantity orders placed im Pc 
one time. ar 

All prices are quoted without engagement and are subject to change withou! 
notice. For further and more complete details, consult your Yacht Broker, or write 
FISH CLASS directly to Box H, Bristol, Rhode Island. 

Sail area, 270 sq. ft.; 0.4.1. 20’ 9”; beam, 7’ 1%” draft, 311%”. 
Oak frames; cedar planking; oak trim; Everdur fastenings and 
polished bronze fittings; spruce spars; standard equipment. 


$1 500 — Sail-away Bristol 
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FISHERS ISLAND 23 FIR. 
Keel or Center-board 


Sail area, 350 sq. ft.; 0.a.1. 34’; beam, 
(keel), 7’; with c.b., 7’ 9’; draft, (keel), 
4' 6", c.b., 3’. Oak frames, mahogany plank- 
ing; teak trim; Everdur fastenings and pol- 
ished bronze fittings; spruce spars; standard 
equipment. 


$2990 


Sail-away Bristol 


MARLIN CLASS 
Auxiliary Cruiser (upper right) 


Sail area, 270 sq. ft.; 0.a.1. 20’ 9”; beam, 
T’ 1%"; draft, 3’ 114’. Oak frames; ma- 
hogany planking; teak trim; Everdur fasten- 
ings; polished bronze fittings; hollow spruce 
arsistent ME SP2'S; standard equipment. 
d merit 


$1750 
ssion 0 Sail-away Bristol 
not only 
@ estat (Motor and installation, $275 extra) 
of yacht 
, aS well 
ills and 
se cruit 
derately LAKE GEORGE CLASS 
— Fin Keel or Center-board 


— Ne BM Sail ares, 110 sq. ft.; 0.a.1. 15’; beam, 5’ 3”; 
vite draft, 2’ 6”. Oak frames; mahogany or cedar 


| : 
soll ert planking; teak trim; Everdur fastenings and 
ola Polished bronze fittings; spruce spars; stand- 
ard equioment. 
without 
or writ $575 


Sail-away Bristol 











AMPHI-CRAFT 


Center-board Dinghy 


Sail area, 72 sq. ft.; 0.4.1. 13’; 
beam, 4’ 8”. Oak frames; mahog- 
any or cedar planking; teak trim; 
teak rudder and center-board; 
Everdur fastenings; polishedbronze 
fittings; spruce spars; standard 


equipment. 


$425 


Sail-away Bristo 




















































































BRISTOL CLASS 
Keel or Center-board 


Sail area, 255 sq. ft.; 0.4.1]. 23’; beam, 6’; 
draft, 3’ 8’. Oak frames; mahogany planking; 
teak trim; copper and Everdur fastenings; 
polished bronze fittings; spruce spars; 
standard equipment. 


$990 


Sail-away Bristol 
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NARRAGANSETT SLOOP 


Sail area, 425 sq. ft.; 0.a.1. 30’; beam 
7’ 2"; draft, 4’ 9’". Oak frames; mahogany 
planking; teak trim; Everdur fastening 
and polished bronze fittings; sprue 
spars; standard equipment, plus toilet 
small stove, fog-horn; canvas bucket, two 
pipe berths. 


$3550 


Sail-away Bristol 


(Motor and installation, $550 extta) 






BRISTOL, R. I. 
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Sail and Power — 


By Uffa Fox 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, $10.00) 


ERE is the third volume in the series by the same author, a com- 
panion volume to Sailing, Seamanship and Yacht Construction and 
Uffa Fox’s Second Book. Like them, it is a large book, profusely illustrated sales seadisiea ae a 
and treating of a variety of subjects. “Miss Manteo", built by entnor 
The first section, ‘‘Cruising,”’ opens with the description of a cruise to pre lagi. ppliensdbo ae © ascn 
Brittany in a 20-foot canoe and then takes up such matters as a hoat’s a %” Monel shaft. 
lines and construction drawings, timbers and metals used in shipbuilding, 
Wishbone’s power to carry sail, ocean racing, and so on, winding up with an 
essay on the work of E. W. Cooke, the artist. Plans of such outstanding 


yachts as Maruffa, Kirawan and Roland von Bremen are given, also those - ~ ” * 
of Lelanta, Spica, Escapade and Albatross, and a dinghy designed for M uss Manteo came tit et. . 






Bloodhound. 

“Power Craft”’ is the next section of the book and here are discussed the 
early history of power craft and such notable boats as Miss England II, 
Delphine IX, Newg, the outboard hydroplane and express cruisers such as 
Lulworth and Silver Star. In addition, there are several naval picket boats, 
a life boat and a couple of motor sailers. It winds up with a brief chapter on 
propellers, including those of the Queen Mary and the Normandie. 

The third section is devoted to racing and includes plans of boats ranging 
from the Class J Shamrocks and the first Endeavour to the 12-foot dinghy 
and small boats for the juniors. Besides the plans and photographs of boats 
and yachtsmen, there are accounts of some of the more important races of 
1936. Included is Sherman Hoyt’s diary which he kept during the race from | @ “Snail II”, designed and built by H. E. Gin- 
Bermuda to Cuxhaven in the Roland von Bremen, a most interesting paper. ore of Raine. Fla. The winner at Lake 

Like the previous books by Mr. Fox, the latest one has in it a little of | °° %* “0 08 at St. Michael's, Md., in the 
everything and the author is continually digressing to comment on some 





related subject or to spin a brief yarn about his own experiences. It contains 
a mass of material which should interest every yachtsman. ee > ” 
Nh ..-and ‘Snail II a! 
Hada 
+ + + 

Records like these, based on a whole season, 

Escape to the Tropics come from consistency, not flash. Both craft 

By Desmond Holdridge are shafted with Monel*— by MORT CALKINS 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, $2.50) NOTHER season’s races tucked away! And on looking ’em over (the 
w: HE author and his “best girl” were caught in the mill of New York records, I mean), I rise to observe that Miss Manteo and Snail Il 
: both with precarious jobs, and were looking for a way out. He ae sure did themselves proud. Did their builders proud. Did their drivers 
je been doing work for the museum in which she was employed and, when | Prod. se Both of ’em left plenty of open water in front of the other 
; that petered out, the future looked black. He had been writing and getting 225’s: Miss Manteo pulled an 86.3 rating, out of 8 races; Snail II got 80.6 


published. He had made a voyage in a Soviet tramp steamer and, he says: from ten. @ Both craft are powered by husky Lycomings. And both steer 
“My Bolsheviks made a fine impression on me. I liked several of them very | Clear of shafting trouble by using shafts of that winning Nickel alloy, 


well; I enjoyed culture and rest in the evening. . . . But myfavoriteship- | Monel. The reasons for that are as plain to see as the finish line from the 

OP mates were not party members; they were ordinary, workaday fellows, judge’s yacht: @ Stronger and tougher than bridge steel. That’s Monel. 
who went to sea and did their best, because that is the least you can do Can’t ever rust. No corrosion from salt water nor fresh to lessen that 

; beam, foraship. . . . Then I went, a few weeks later, in the Bermuda Race... . | strength. That’s Monel too. Add that these shafts polish-in smooth as 
— And there, to confound my enthusiasm for the Bolsheviks, was the fact | &lass, that their stiffness eliminates “whip” ... you can see for yourself 
spruc that my shipmates in the schooner were precisely the same kind of men as | why they make for smooth racing. @ Yours for more and bigger races in’37. 


s_ toilet those whom I had liked most aboard the Stari Bolshevik. It was very con- 
ket, two fusing, because the yachtsmen were all brokers and such. And it was on the 
way back from Bermuda that one of them told me about an island.”’ 
So he went to St. John, Virgin Islands, and looked around and cabled to 
the girl, who came on the next steamer to St. Thomas. An island sloop took 
| extra) them to St. John and they woke a sleepy commissioner who married them, 
the first white marriage on the island since the great slave rebellion two 
hundred years before. 
The book tells of their life on an island with but a few white neighbors, of 
how they sailed and fished and, finally, bought their own boat; cruised in 
her to Porto Rico and around the islands. An expedition up the Marowyne, 





And did you know that Columbian Bronze 
Corp., Freeport, L. I. now make and furn- 
ish from stock propellers of Monel? 


Yn Caldkina 
MONEL 


*Monel is a registered trade-mark applied 

N to an alloy containing approximately two- 

‘ . thirds Nickel and one-third copper. This 
/MONEL\, alloy is mined, smelted, refined, rolled and 


marketed solely by International Nickel. 














Surinam, in search of news of Redfern, the lost aviator, makes an exciting 
Interlude. Then back to St. John and their friends. 


The book is written in a delightful style, is well illustrated and this re- 
viewer enjoyed it. 








THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL ST., NEW YORK, N. ¥ 
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PRICELESS... 





MATTHEWS “46” Twin Cabin Cruiser powered 
by SCRIPPS Models 206 and 207; 167 h. p. each, 
shown at left. These new six cylinder engines are 
specially designed for the kind of service required 
in sea sport fishing. They have great flexibility, 
wide range of power, unusual economy, and the 
ability to throttle down for long periods. Avail- 
able in models 176 and 177; 153 h. p. each and 
models 166 and 167; 130 h. p. each. Direct drive, 
reduction gear, right and left hand engines. 


SCRIPPS TWIN INSTALLATIONS 


No installation is comparable in efficiency and 
appearance to a balanced pair of SCRIPPS twin 
engines of true symmetrical opposite construc- 
tion and rotation. They are easy to service be- 
cause their assemblies are simple and their acces- 
sories are well placed. SCRIPPS twins can be 
instantly synchronized or operated independently 
thereby making maneuvering easier and more 
certain. Ample stamina alwaysin reserve for every 
emergency. And, as added security they are two 
distinct and independent power plants equipped 
with the newest and mostadvanced safety features, 


SCRIPPS Safety and Dependability 
Yet within your budget 


There are numerous reasons why so many SCRIPPS marine engines 
have been chosen by men who appreciate the better things of life 
and have the means to afford them. SCRIPPS motors are distin- 
guished in appearance. They = scores of outstanding, indi- 
vidual characteristics, unexcelled features, and advanced improvements that set a 
new standard of safety and dependability. These were developed at a vast expendi- 
ture of time and money to make motorboating more enjoyable. Yet, we say, 
you too can afford a SCRIPPS. 


But, you must look inside for the priceless refinements of correct design and 
mechanical construction responsible for their smooth operation and surprising 
economy. There is where you will find their recognized goodness. 


Every detail of these fine motors reflect the super quality that has been SCRIPPS 
manufacturing distinction for over thirty years. They have everywhere, in every 
type of craft, given such splendid, dependable performance that they are winning 
the highest praise from those who have ample experience with boats and motors. 
And, as the years go by, more and more men learn that SCRIPPS marine engines 
are truly great motors, built to serve and to last. And best of all, are priced 
within your budget. 


Regardless of what you want to pay SCRIPPS offers the 
greatest value for your money. 
WRITE TODAY for NEW literature that fully describes and illustrates in 


full details the many advanced features of the new SCRIPPS. Give 
essentialdetails—length, type of craft, speed desired or horsepower needed. 














1 
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RUBBER MOUNTINGS—SCRIPPS new suspension 
marine type rubber mountings are now available 
on all models. They are simply constructed, 
attach directly to the engine supports, and permit 
installation directly on the bilge stringers or a 
bed of uniform width. The detachable assembly 
includes convenient adjusting screws for easy 
alignment—a special SCRIPPS feature. 





MODEL F-4; 220 cu. in. piston displacement; 25 
to 81 h.p. A four cylinder engine specially 
designed to give greatest performance and to best 
meet the peculiar conditions of auxiliary service. 
It has all the new up-to-date improvements 
needed for greatest efficiency in any type boat 
within its power ranges. Also available in six 
cylinder engines of same type; 331 cu. in. piston 
displacement; 48 to 120 h. p. — High speed, 
medium speed, and reduction gear models. 





MARINE 





ENGINES jf, 


Over 50 models—25 to 300 h. p. 


4, 6, V-8, V-12 Cylinders 
every type of boat 15 to 90 feet 





SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY, 5833 LINCOLN AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
New York Sales and Service, 30th Street and East River. Telephone, AShland 4-7844 
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Priced from 


DIRECT DRIVE 





Rear view of SCRIPPS V-12 


with rubber mountings 





The most for your dollar in boat engines the world over 
40 to 110 hp. - 


$850 


f. o. 6. factory 


Rubber mountings 
standard 


V-12 


Don’t be satisfied with a straight eight or six when the smoother, more 
efficient power of a SCRIPPS V-8 or V-12 is available at such a thrifty 
price. There are many engines of more bulk but none of higher quality. 
Nowhere can you find motors in the same power range as smooth in 
action, as economical in operation. SCRIPPS V-8 and V-12 engines in 
boats of every type throughout the world are giving MOST satisfactory 
performance. In a tough spot — they have ‘“W 


SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY 


5833A LINCOLN AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


25 to 95 hp. 


Priced from 


$400 


f. o. 6. factory 





Rubber mountings 
available 


V-8 


VEE DRIVE 


REDUCTION GEAR 
FOR BOATS 16 to 70 FEET 


at it takes.”’ 


Write for full details and descriptions 











Letters From Our Readers 


Still Harping on That Bermuda Disturbance 
Editor, YACHTING: 


I AM addressing this to you, because I wouldn’t know whether to address 
it to Spun Yarn Loomis, or Alfred Spun Yarn; but in your columns I’m 
sure the right person will see it. : 

I do hope, however, that one or both of them get the new jib for Hotspur, 
in spite of your crack about credit which appears as a P.S. to Alf Loomis’ 
tale of his gam with Spun Yarn in this month’s Yacut1na. Speaking of that 
machine gun burst, I just want to ask a few questions. I wouldn’t say any- 
thing, only Spun calls me a theorist, and coming from Spun, them’s fightin’ 
words — even though I admit I am one! Now, here are the questions: 


1. Was Hotspur —I mean Brilliant — with her seagoin’ crew and Cape 
Horn rigging and construction, trying to get away from the center of a 
“tropical disturbance” last June, or trying to get to Bermuda? 


2. How much farther from the storm center did the base course to Ber- 
muda, that nearly everybody tried to stick to, pass than the course recom- 
mended in ‘‘Blow the Man Down”? (See chart accompanying that article, 


Yacutinc, November, 1936.) And who missed the center of that whirligig, 
anyway? 


3. What contestants in the Bermuda race sailed on anything but the port 
tack before the passing of the storm center, except those who hove to? 
(After the center passed, the wind hauled and the starboard tack was in- 
dicated to reach Bermuda.) See chart, YACHTING, September, 1936. 


4. Is a tropical disturbance a tropical disturbance after it gets North of 
Cape Hatteras? 


5. Speaking of theorists: if memory serves me, the theory (law?) of storms 
Suggests heaving to on the starboard tack, if in the navigable semicircle in 
the northern hemisphere. But what theorist was it ever said to sail the 


starboard tack away from the finish line in a race, before you had to 
heave to? 


Well, anyway, I have to act as handsomely as Spun and give him a 
chance at the last word — as he recently did for me. 


Yours on the Port Tack, 
FRED GARDINER 


P.S. I agree with Alf that he and I and Spun don’t know nuthin’ about 
hurricanes! 


New York City 


The Coast Guard and the Flood 
Editor, YACHTING: | 


WE THOUGHT maybe you and the other sailors who read YACHTING 
might be interested in the news from the sea that is a thousand miles 
from the sea. It is a strange sight to see the Coast Guard coming into 
Memphis in surf boats, rum chasers and in even their big new cutters —— 
vessels whose home ports are Nantucket, Gloucester and Hampton Roads. 
Seamen all the way from Eastport, Me., to Corpus Christi are now navigat- 
ing the Mississippi and Lieutenant Commander George McCabe probably 
has started something. 

He brought a fleet of Coast Guard vessels down the Mississippi the other 
night when the old river pilots told him he ought to anchor for day to 
break. He told them navigating the Mississippi was ‘‘a pipe’? when com- 
pared to the North Atlantic in winter. 

“You ought to be off Block Island in a fog and try to get into Narra- 
gansett,’’ he told them. “This is a cinch.’”’ There is a good deal of talk 
going on here now on that subject — the Navy and the Coast Guard taking 
up for the difficulty of the real ocean, the river people for the power of 
“The Old Muddy.” 

As an indication of how strange the Coast Guardsmen feel, McCabe 
said that sailing down the Ohio they came suddenly upon a sign that said 
‘219 Miles to Pittsburgh.’’ A boatswain’s mate with him remarked: ‘“‘ What 
a hell of a place this is for a sailor!” 
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BELOW THE WATER LINE 


your boat is the prey of destructive marine 
organisms — unless you give her the defensive 
armor of highest quality anti-fouling paint. You 
can rely on the complete new Edward Smith 
line of improved bottom paints for all-season 
protection in any waters. . . . We offer 110 
years of experience in solving paint problems. 
Consult our Service Department. New pam- 
phlet, ‘‘Below the Water Line” mailed on request. 


BALTIC ANTI-FOULING GREEN — A new, “este 
100% anti-fouling paint which resists marine orers, 
barnacles and grasses. Has the shade of green you’ve 
always wanted. Good for cruising or racing. 
MANNING’S MARINE ANTI-FOULING GREEN 
— Less expensive, but efficient in anti-fouling protec- 
tion. May be rubbed to a smooth finish. 

CRUISING BOTTOM GREEN — An old stand-by 
improved. Gives protection at a moderate cost. 
CRUISING BOTTOM RED (Anti- 
fouling) and FISHERMAN RED 
(Copper) — Two excellent bottom 
reds at prices to fit any pocketbook. 
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A certain commander in the Coast Guard got lost with a fleet of ten 
Coast Guard boats on the Great Kanawha — he lost the Great Kanawha 
and the next thing he knew his vessels were plowing through the tops of 
trees. Finally, they came to an almost submerged farmhouse. The com- 
mander shouted and a farmer poked his head out of an attic window. From 
this landlubber, the Coast Guard got its sailing directions. 

At the present time, the relief people working under the Red Cross have a 
fleet of a thousand boats assembled on the Mississippi — it was gathered in 
six days and includes 484 John boats, light draft boats 24 feet long, used 
commonly on the Mississippi. All of these John boats were built in five 
days and some of them were turned out, painted.and all, in one hour. These 
John boats can be carried over a levee and launched in the shallow water 
on the other side. 

This fleet is under command of Dr. Louis Leroy, Memphis physician, 
who holds the speed record on the Mississippi between New Orleans and 
St. Louis — 90 hours. He built a special racing boat equipped with a high 
powered motor and broke the Robert E. Lee’s record by three hours. 

Captain Reinburg of the Coast Guard is here in command of the C.G. 
and he is telling the river people tales taller than any of Mark Twain’s — 
about the life of Coast Guardsmen in the Bering Sea. 

They’ve lost only one of their boats, the C.G. She caught fire while 
loaded on a flat car and was burned. The rescue fleet is moving south on the 
Mississippi with the crest of the flood; it is made up of six floating bases, 
each of which comprises a powerful tug boat, a flotilla of barges for refugees, 
another flotilla for cattle, flatboats for transporting cattle from land to 
shipboard, about 20 Coast Guard vessels and from 25 to 50 John boats. 
If the levee breaks, they’ll be ready. 

The Army Engineers are chiding the C.G. about having to rescue cows 
and mules — the Army saying it saw the C.G. throw a hawser about a 
mule’s neck — a hawser that was big enough to lash the Leviathan to a 
dock. And there seems to be a series of stories going around that the river 
people say crop up every flood — one is about two men who are always met 
in a rowboat and they always have a jug of liquor and they will never 
budge from the river ‘‘ until the water gets higher and the liquor gets lower.’ 

We haven’t yet found those colored people who during the 1927 flood are 
reported to have said, “‘Mr. Hoover would make a plumb noble President” 
— but we’re still looking for them. 


JOHN MALONEY AND BEN ROBERTSON 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Noted Boatbuilder Dies 


O* February 17th, George Reid Richardson, president, treasurer V 
founder of the Richardson Boat Company, died of a heart attack at 
his home in North Tonawanda, New York. He was born in Michigan fifty- 
seven years ago and had been a resident of North Tonawanda for thirty-one 
years. Twenty-eight years ago he founded the company which bears his 
name and he was one of the pioneers in building standardized motor 
cruisers. : 

He was a director of the National Association of Engine and Boal 
Manufacturers, president of the Twin Cities Chamber of Commerce aii 
the Kiwanis Club, and a district commissioner of the Boy Scouts of Amer 
ica. His club affiliations included the Youngstown Yacht Club, the Oleott 
Yacht Club, the Buffalo Launch Club and the American Power 
Association. 






+ + + 


Huntington Yacht Club 
Reopens in March 


6 bers Huntington Yacht Club will reopen March Ist, after a three-month 
winter recess. Edward N. Wigton, owner of Tally-Ho!, is the new com 
modore; Harry B. Hess, owner of Seer, is vice commodore; and J. F. Bireh, 
owner of Waw-Be-Wawa, is rear commodore. 

During the winter of 1935-1936, the entire interior of the club, whichis 
one of the oldest on the Sound, was rebuilt by the members during week- 
ends. During the last three months, various other improvements have beet 
under way and will be completed by the beginning of May. 

In addition to the work on the club, the Bureau of Lighthouses has under- 
taken to place range lights at the entrance to the harbor during the coming 
season, which will be of considerable assistance to boats entering Hunting 
ton at night. 

The club roster at present boasts 146 members, of which 116 are boat 
owners. This is believed to be one of the highest percentages of boat 
owners in any club on the Sound. The resumption of small class boat racilg 
during the coming season is under consideration by the organization a 
this time. 
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If the revolutions of your engine 

fail to produce the expected speed, 

it is high time you called on the 
nearest Hyde dealer for a propeller check-up. It 
is remarkable how the proper wheel in perfect 
condition will increase the speed and efficiency of 
a boat. Hyde Wheels are available in every size 
and pitch either from dealers’ stock or from 
warehouse. Hyde Bronze is tough. Hyde Pro- 
pellers therefore never lose their pitch from 
service strains and are guaranteed not to shatter 
from impact. 


Hyde Windlass Company, Bath, Maine 
Member of Marine Propeller Manufacturers Association 


HYDE 


PROPELLERS 


Send for this free booklet “Propeller Efficiency.” 
It will tell you why Hyde Propellers often increase 
the speed of a boat and always get home safely. 





Dealers Everywhere Carry Ample Stocks 
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British Yachting Notes , 


“Twelves” to be Center of Interest in Coming Season 


N SPITE of the fact that there will be no big class vessels racing in © 
British waters during the coming season, there seems to be every prog. _ 
pect of some excellent sport among the smaller craft at the regattas around 
the coast, and also in the events promoted by the Royal Ocean Racing 
Club. With the Class J yachts having an off season, the main interest at 
the regattas will be centered in the International Twelve-Metres. 

It is in this class that the finest examples of yachts built to the In 
national Rule are to be found. In the Six- and Eight-Metre Classes — an 
particularly in the case of the ‘‘Sixes’’ — their greater displacement, rela. 
tive to length on load water line, renders them more liable to drag u 
wave when being driven hard and, in any case, the unwanted displacement 
that the rule demands has the effect of hampering the designer who ig — 
striving after beauty of form. The recent tendency in the direction of cut. 
ting down the beam, another feature that the rule seems to ask for, further — 
complicates the designer’s task and results in the striving after “sailing” 
as opposed to measured load water line length. In other words, it tends 
towards the “‘snubbing in” of the water line ends which, if carried to excess, 
is surely a most undesirable feature. Up to the present time this tendency 
has not been nearly so marked in the ‘‘Twelves,’’ with the result that their 
general design is much more pleasing to the eye than that of the smaller 
International Rule craft. 

Charles Nicholson has been so outstandingly successful in his designs to 
the International Rule that the performance of his latest ‘‘Twelve”’ (to the 
order of Hugh Paul, owner of the 76-footer Astra) will be watched with 
even more than usual interest, as he has an excellent line to go on in his 
last season’s ‘‘Twelve,’’ Evaine, owned and sailed by C. R. Fairey. I have 
not yet seen either the yacht under construction, nor her design, so I do 
not know in which direction changes, if any, have been made, but I shall 
not be surprised to hear that Nicholson has gone in for a little more length — 
and a shade less beam than he gave Evaine, and her sister ship Hurricane, 
built last year for Miss Betty Carstairs but not launched. Hurricane is now 
owned by C. E. A. Hartridge who had Evaine built last year but afterwards 
sold her to Mr. Fairey. Sir William P. Burton’s Marina, designed by Alfred - 
Mylne and one of the most successful craft last season, will also be racing 
in the class, which should have at least eight yachts sailing as a regular 
thing, with additional entries for the Coronation Regatta at Torquay and 
for the Solent Fortnight. = 

The Eight-Metre Class should be well represented on the Solent and on 
the Clyde, and at the Coronation Regatta there will probably be some. 
foreign entries. It may be surmised, too, that there will be the ustal 
challenges for the Cumberland Cup and the Coupe de France. The “‘Six 
are sure to be out in force at Burnham-on-Crouch, where activities of 
Royal Corinthian Yacht Club begin early and finish late in the season, and 
where also every possible encouragement is given to the younger generation © 
of yachtsmen. The best ‘‘Six’”’ in British waters, Lalage, designed by Charles : 
Nicholson and owned by Messrs. Leaf, Boardman and Bellville, hailed 
from the Crouch and was, apparently, the only boat that was able to give — 
the American team a run for its money last season in the races on the Clyde 
Estuary for the British American Cup. Lalage, I understand, was regarded 
by the American team as at least their equal, boat for boat. It is probable 
that the visit of the American ‘“‘Sixes’’ may have the effect of renewing the 
keen spirit for which Clyde amateurs used to be famous. 

Given good weather, the Coronation Regatta at Torquay should be 
great success. A large number of classes has been called for and the.sub- S 
stantial prizes and the prospect of keen and exciting racing should attract p 
a large number of entries, but, in really bad weather, Torquay can be 4 
most uncomfortable place for big and small craft alike, especially when 
there is a stormy breeze from offshore driving in a heavy Channel swell. 

It has been suggested that, as there is to be no big class racing, matches 
over deep sea courses might be arranged for big cruising yachts and that the 
rating rule and time scale of the Royal Ocean Racing Club would be suit- 
able for the purpose of measuring them for time allowance. The suggestion 
appears to be quite a practical one as the rule gives compensation for 
weight of scantlings and it is fairly effective in bringing together craft of 
different types, so long as they do not differ very widely; but it is probable 
that something more would be necessary to get the best results in the mat 
ter of time allowance. As all the yachts taking part in such races would Bt; 
of the genuine cruising type, it is probable that Commander E. G. Mar 
scheme of “‘credits and debits’ would still further tend to level up mat 
as it takes account of the nature of the general equipment of the yachh” 

’ The credit and debit scheme worked fairly well last season, but it must” 

be remembered that it was only in its trial stage and it was recogni 

from the first that adjustments would have to be made before it could be 

standardized. I do not expect that any drastic amendments will be made, 
but it is probable that more account will be taken of inboard equipment, 
such as heavy motors, tanks, baths, electric lighting and heating appliances, 

























39’ Twin State Room 





39° Sunlight Lounging Sedan 








OUTSTANDING VALUES 


There’s Rugged Quality in These 1937 Wheeler Playmates 


Let us prove it to you with a demonstration on the open Atlantic—Visit our plant today 


UNPARALLELED PERFORMANCE 
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EARLY DELIVERIES —If Ordered Now 
The greatest values ever offered are built into these amazing 1937 Wheeler Playmates. Rugged quality, speed, comfort 


and smooth, soundless operation are outstanding features in every boat. Investigate the comprehensive Wheeler line. 
Send for our big 1937 catalogue; learn about the amazingly low cost and take advantage of our ‘“‘Pay as you play’’ easy 


payment plan. 
WHEELER SHIPYARD, INC. 


FOOT OF CROPSEY AVE. 
BROOKLYN NEW YORK 
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35 Montauk Sport Fisherman 


: 26° Chummy Playmate 
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Richardson Little Giant model 26-3 has complete and comfortable 
accommodations for four and 16-17 mile speed. Price $2390 afloat 
at factory. 





Richardson Junior model 30-2 is staunchly built and elaborately fur- 
nished and finished. Accommodations are for four and speed is 15-16 
m.p.h. Price $3480 afloat at factory. 








Richardson Cruisabout model 32-2 is queen of the Richardson fleet. 
Spacious accommodations for six. Speed 15-16 m.p.h. Price at factcry 
is $4250. 


THE THRIFT BOATS 
OF THE NATION! 


COMPARISON of the cruisers displayed at the 1937 

National Motor Boat Show again proves that the 

Richardsons are, by far, the most outstanding, popular priced 
cruiser values — the thrift boats of the nation. 

Three sizes (25’ 101” x 8’ 6”, 30’ x 9’ 4” and 32’ x 
10’ 1’’) and seventeen arrangements priced from $1820 to 
$4980, meet every requirement of the most exacting and 
experienced yachtsman. 

Before you buy any cruiser be sure to get all the facts on 
the 1937 Richardsons by sending for free literature ‘‘F-37" 
or by inspecting a Richardson at the dealer nearest you. 


BRUNS-KIMBALL & CO.., Fifth Avenue and 15th Street, New York City 
Distributors for Metropolitan Area 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC. 
363 Sweeney Street, North Tonawanda, New York 


RICHARDSON 


LITTLE GIANTS = JUNIORS = CRUISABOUTS 
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refrigerators, etc. Last year too much weight was given relatively to those 
items which entailed extra cost, such as hollow spruce masts and spars, 
extra winches, extra tall masts, etc., and too little to items which entailed 
weight but which go to make up the equipment of a genuine, well found 
cruiser. This resulted in some yachts which should have been classified ag 
“cruisers” being included in the ‘‘racing” class, and vice versa. The 
R.O.R.C. boys are a sporting lot so it really didn’t matter, especially as it 
is understood in the club that any new experiment has to be tried out 
before an opinion can be expressed as to its utility — or otherwise. 

Of the new craft building which may be taking part in deep sea racin 
the Foxhound type Bermuda cutter designed by Charles Nicholson f 
Ralph Hawkes and being built at Camper & Nicholsons’ Southampto 


yard is well advanced. She is 48 feet 4 inches on the load water line, with 
relatively a little less beam than Foxhound and Bloodhound and a draft of 


water and sail plan to the rule depth and height. The Laurent Gil 
35-foot water line Bermuda cutter building at Burnham; the Clark 


designed 35-foot Bermuda cutter at Morgan Giles’ yard at Teignmouth; 


the Charles Kingsley 30-foot 4-inch boat on the East Coast; and the tw 


35-foot water line McC. Meek Bermuda cutters, for members of the Royal. 
Corinthian Yacht Club, being built by John Samuel White of Cowes, I.W., ~ 
are all nearing completion. The teak-built cutter on Foxhound-Bloodhound — 


lines built last summer has been bought by John Gage, who intends to 
enter her for the Fastnet and other races. 
M. HEcKSTALL-SMITH 


Officers of Comet Class Chosen 


A THE annual meeting of the Comet Class Yacht Racing Association, 
held in New York City on January 15th, the following officers were 


elected to serve for the year 1937: President, Dr. John Eiman; Vice Presi-' 


dent, E. L. Voorhees; Secretary, Rodney T. Bonsall; Assistant Secretary, 
David J. Miskey, 2nd; Treasurer, Dr. Wilbur H. Haines. Elected to the 
Executive Committee, in addition to the officers, were C. Lowndes Johnson 
and H. L. Stone. Regional Vice Presidents elected were D. Verner Smythe, 
Potomac River. and Chesapeake Bay; W. T. Sampson Smith, Central and 
Northern New York; E. Everett Decker, Metropolitan New York and 
North Jersey; Dr. W. H. Haines, South Jersey and Pennsylvania; C, 
Lowndes Johnson, Eastern Shore. 


Class X Dinghy News 


‘Te first half of the winter series of dinghy sailing at Larchmont me 
sulted in a victory for ‘Hurricane Bill” Dodge, of Mystic, Conn., who 


journeyed down to Westchester County from his Connecticut stronghold to 
emerge with the fine percentage of 900, closely followed by Helen Hill with 
889. Fifteen Class X dinks participated, ten of them qualifying in the 
series by sailing in 60 per cent or more of the races. Following is the com- 
plete score: Moth Ball, Bill Dodge, 900; Fanny Dunker, Helen Hill, 889; 
More Nonsense, Sam Wetherill; 880; Wow, Harry Hall, 830; Queen Mary, 
George Isdale, 800; Haglet, Pete Turney, 776; Tub IV, George Ratsey, 
766; Junior, Ted Reynolds, 744; Idlerkin, Hugh Kilmer, 676; Firefly, Alec 
Gest, 646. 


+ + + 


The following owners have been added to the Class X fleet: George H. 
McFadden, Athens, Greece; Emil Taussig, San Francisco; Captain A. K. 
Atkins, Essex, Conn.; Hastings Harcourt, Darien and Essex, Conn.; 
Robert K. Smith, Essex, Conn.; Howard P. Hart, Waterbury, Conn. 
(second boat); Samuel Wakeman, Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me.; H. H. 
Larkin, Buffalo, N. Y. 

++ + 


As intimated previously, the Roosevelt Trophy, retired last November 
after three years of strenuous competition, has been replaced, and by no 
less a personage than Commodore George E. Roosevelt himself. The new 
trophy will be raced for in May and November each year, at Essex, until 
won three times by the same owner, who then gets permanent possession. 
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Wonderful news for you, forthe boat 
you love. Sherwin-Williams Plea- 
sure Craft Finishes are now ready 
for boat owners everywhere! 

This spring, this summer, all sea- 
son long, your boat can have and 
hold the sheer, sleek beauty these 
super-quality marine finishes 
give. They offer, too, complete 
and lasting protection, time- 
proved byharsh use on boats, 
large and small — trans- 
Oceanic liners, Great Lakes 
ships, as well as pleasure 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Pleasure Craft Finishes 





VING .0: 


craft of every type and size! 
Your marine supply dealer has 
Sherwin-Williams Pleasure Craft 
Finishes for every marine painting 
use, — decks, topsides, bottoms, 
bright-work, spars, cabins and en- 
gines. Under the distinctive Plea- 
sure Craft Finish “family” 
label, you'll find the beauty, 
protection, ease of applica- 
tion and economy you've long 
wanted. The Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and all principal cities. 
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Auxiliary cutter, built 1936. Mahogany 
deck, lead keel, etc. A 
Th ena agence 
shed. This is what ¢ 
pn ie market long. Appl 
oad Street, New York Ci 


—Y_-“EVERDUR 
FASTENED” 


—a detail worth demanding 
in the boat you buy! 


EVERDUR™ fastenings . . . strong as steel... completely non- 
rusting and highly corrosion-resistant...are a quality feature 
worth getting in the boat you buy. EVERDUR Metal, ex- 
clusively Anaconda, is rustless as copper .. . strong as steel! 


TOBIN BRONZE*... ductile, tough, and absolutely rustproof 
...is the overwhelming choice for dependable propeller 
shafting. Look for it when you select your boat. 


ANACONDA Metals possess strength and toughness that 
lengthen the life of a boat, promote safety, reduce upkeep, 
maintain value. They include EVERDUR Metal for fasten- 
ings; Tobin Bronze, and Tempaloy for shafting; Anaconda 
Nickel Silver and Ambrac Metal for trim and fittings. _s7sss 
*Trade-marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ontario 
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News fron Yichting Centers 
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Massachusetts Bay Flashes 
By ED EARLE 


BLUE water tinge colors the summer program of the Corinthian Yacht 
Club with the revival of the famous 70-mile ocean race to the Isles of 
Shoals slated for July 3rd, out of Marblehead. The Corinthian Yacht Club, 
originator of Marblehead Race Week, was the first club on the Eastern 
seaboard to hold ocean races. The trek to the Isles of Shoals is one of the 
important events on the busy schedule of the club under its new commodore, 
Walter R. Bell, who has succeeded Richard DeB. Boardman at the helm, 
The last Isles of Shoals races from 1904-1909 were contested by noted 
yachts in the salty gaff-rigged era of the first decade. The Corinthian will 
also conduct another offshore race to Boston Lightship and Eastern Point 
whistler some time in September. 

The Isles of Shoals race, which already has stirred up keen interest in the 
Thirty-Square-Metre Class, will be open to all Cruising Club yachts as 
well as to the local classes. The cruising class will be handicapped under the 
rules of the Cruising Club of America and the racing classes according to the 
best judgment of the race committee, which has much valuable data from 
previous short offshore races. There will be no limit as to crews and a special 
prize will be given to the woman on the boat making the best corrected 
time over the next yacht with a woman aboard. 


+ + + 


The Marblehead Thirty-Square-Metre squadron has added a formidable 
contender for top honors with the purchase of Lill-Singva by Rear Commo- 
dore Harry N. Bloomfield, of the Corinthian Yacht Club, owner of the 
Brilliant, former Marblehead champion. The sale went through the office of 
E. Arthur Shuman, Jr. Lill-Singva came over from Sweden in 1935 and won 
the Roosevelt Bowl, the Edgartown Yacht Club regatta, and topped the 
“Squeaks” at Marblehead Race Week. She was purchased that fall by 
Sanger and Theodore Robinson, of Chicago, where she won the special 
prize on the Great Lakes. Light wind conditions last summer stopped her 
winning stride in the Roosevelt Bowl series. 


+ + + 


The Boston office of Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., has received an order 
for a 55-foot twin screw power cruiser from O.S. Greene, of New York, to be 
built at Post’s Yard, Mystic, Conn. Sales through this office include the 
Six-Metre Paumonok, from Theodore D. Helprin of New York, to Foster 
Cleveland, of Boston; the 30-foot over all sloop Nieuport, from C. T. 
Crocker, 3rd, to Alfred Pope, Boston; one of the Sparkman & Stephens 
boats built by Kretzer of City Island; and the 62-foot over all power cruiser 
Panchara IV, from Ledyard W. Sargent, of Sudbury, to Clarence M. Cobb, 
Boston. 


+ + + 


Among the recent sales reported through the office of John G. Alden are 
the Elco 50-foot power cruiser Advance to Timothy D. Parkman, New 
York City; the 53-foot auxiliary schooner Astrea to Robert B. Seward, 
New York City; and the 30-foot auxiliary sloop Toccata to Theodore D. 
Blake, of New York. Toccata is one of the Alden cutters of 1935 which has 
been sailed by her former owner, William G. Burt, for two seasons on Long 
Island Sound. Burt has ordered a 48-foot cutter from Alden’s designs 
which is now building at the Quincy Adams Yacht Yard. 


ee ® 


Work is under way at George Gulliford’s yard, on the Saugus River, on 
six new 22-foot over all knockabouts from the board of Belknap & Paine, 
E. A. Shuman, Jr. This new one-design class will race at Marblehead this 
summer with junior yachtsmen at the helm and provide a step up from the 
Brutal Beasts and Class T 14-footers. The six new owners are George 
Stephenson, Paul Gring, Wilfrid Shrigley, David Wheatland, Harry E. 
Noyes and Frederick J. Shepard, Jr. The new class will be 1714 feet water 
line, 6 feet beam and draw 3 feet 8 inches. They will have light displace- 
ment and long, easy runs. Hollow spars, lead ballast and cedar planking on 
oak frames are specified. The new class will have open cockpits and a cabii 
big enough for two boys to sleep. Loose-footed jibs will give the junior 
sailors a chance to learn how to trim overlapping jibs. 
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[HE handling of a yacht calls for seamanship — practical knowledge 
: gained from experience at sea. The problems of yacht insurance 


call for a similar training. Your yacht is best insured by men who know 


: yachting and whose dealings are guided by a yachtsman’s point of view. 
. 

Our policies are backed by forty years’ 

, experience in owning and insuring yachts. 

n 
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—6«90 John Street - New York. NY | 
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The Quincy Adams Yacht Yard, on the Town River, Quincy, is one of the 
busiest yards along the coast. Two 7114-foot over all yawls from the designs 
of Sparkman & Stephens and two cutters from the board of Alden are 
under construction. An order has been received for a 41-foot yawl for 
Rufus 8. Cushman, of the Boston Yacht Club, from Alden designs. The 
Twelve-Metre Ptarmigan, formerly owned by Tom Dabney, and the 
schooner Joan II, formerly owned by the late F. Haven Clark, were 
shipped by the yard out of Boston for the West Coast, during the middle of 
the month. 

+ + + 


The racing picture at the Quincy Yacht Club looks decidedly cheerful as 
all the veteran Cottage Park 15-footers, except one, have been acquired by 
the Hough’s Neck organization. 

a 


The former Indian Class champion Mohawk has been acquired by Harry 
Colburn, of North Weymouth, from Bob Allison. The latter’s job has taken 
him out to the West Coast this summer and he hopes to read in the des- 
patches that Mohawk is tomahawking the Indians in the interclub skir- 
mishes. 

++ + 


Commodore C. Adrian Sawyer, Jr., was reélected to the helm at the 
seventieth annual meeting of the Boston Yacht Club, the senior club of 
New England. The other 1937 officers include Vice Commodore Alexander 
W. Moffat, Rear Commodore George K. Briggs, Secretary Blake H. Cooley, 
and Treasurer Schuyler Dillon. Gordon Raymond, of New York, enter- 
tained the meeting with his illustrated talk on the coastwise cruise in a 
Six-Metre, entitled “Snuggling up to a Sterno in November.” 

++ + 

Former Commodore Hosea D. White, of the Savin Hill Yacht Club, has 
been elected commodore of the Massachusetts Bay Yacht Clubs Associa- 
tion, composed of 37 yacht clubs on Massachusetts Bay. Robert H. Nichols 
of the Jubilee Yacht Club was elevated to vice commodore. George L. 
O’Hara was elected rear commodore and John J. Farren, of the Dorchester 
and Squantum Yacht Clubs, was elected secretary for the ninth time. 

++ + 


The setting of the date of Marblehead Race Week, August 7th-14th 
has enabled the local clubs around the Bay to finish schedule making. 


Another 30-Square-Metre comes to Marblehead from Buzzards Bay with 
the Ngauruhoe, built by Lawley in 1932 for William Bross Lloyd, of Marion, 
which has been purchased by Major R. G. Barrows through the office of 
Eldredge-McInnis. The same office has sold a twin stateroom Matthews 
cruiser to Gordon W. Reaf, of Boston, for use at Marblehead. Paul Nichol- 
son’s new 58-foot twin screw motor sailer, designed by Eldredge-MclInnis 
and completed at George Lawley’s this winter, has arrived at Nassau for 
the season’s fishing. The new 46-foot triple screw sport fisherman being 
built at Lawley’s for a Chicago yachtsman is already planked and good 
progress is being made on her joinerwork and mechanical equipment. A 
new 48-foot auxiliary schooner, building at Graves’ yard, Marblehead, is 
now in the hands of the joiners, while a 36-foot motor sailer, from the board 
of Eldredge-McInnis, is almost completed at Scott’s yard, Fairhaven. 


+ + + 


Ralph E. Winslow, well-known designer, has completed his work on the 
new Coast Guard fleet at Washington and is now associated with John G. 
Alden’s enlarged drafting room. 


+ + + 


Congratulatory letters from leading yachtsmen are pouring in upon 
Waldo Brown and his Yankee One-Design Class Association committee. 
W. Starling Burgess, co-designer with Olin Stephens of the new Cup boat, 
has offered his services in an advisory capacity. Commodore Homer Clark, 
of the Sandy Bay Yacht Club, has been elected a member of the Association 
to represent the Cape Ann sector. A standard keelson and bulkhead of the 
final design to be turned out and given to the builders has been suggested 
by “Jack” Wood, of M.I.T. and Narragansett Bay, as a money saver. 


++ + 


Cup boat racing comes to Marblehead the last week of August with the 
acceptance by T. O. M. Sopwith of the Eastern Yacht Club’s invitation to 


bring Endeavour I and Endeavour IT fora series on Massachusetts Bay- 


The quintet of Class J boats, including the Rainbow, Yankee and Ranger, 
should provide the most interesting marine spectacle in this sector. Tenta- 
tive plans for the Eastern Yacht Club cruise, as announced by J. Amory 
Jeffries, chairman of the race committee, call for a rendezvous at Marble- 
head and a Puritan Cup Race on July 24th. Racing runs, with Province- 
town, Mattapoisett and Vineyard Haven as probable ports of call, will 
follow. 
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REG. U.S 
PAT. OFFICE 


MARBLEHEAD ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


BOTTOM COMPOSITION | 


ALL DOUBLE STRENGTH 


EMERALD—LIGHT GREEN—CREAM WHITE 
THE MOST POWERFUL PREVENTIVE of Marine Growth, Barnacles and Borers. It has no equal as a protection against 
Damage by Destructive Teredos. 
SMOOTH AND SLIPPERY —LASTS A LONG TIME—SAVES EXPENSIVE SCRAPING AND REPAINTING WORK 
INVALUABLE FOR RACING AND CRUISING 


What the Foremost Naval Architects Say: 

John G. Alden — Used on Malabar I to X and on my better grade yachts. 
Most satisfactory for racing and cruising. 

Belknap & Paine — Specified on all wooden yachts designed by us to our 
entire satisfaction. 

Cox & Stevens — Used largely on vessels with which we have been connected 
with complete satisfaction. 

Harry J. Gielow — As near 100% perfect as possible. 

Burgess & Donaldson (W. Starling Burgess) — Invaluable for racing and 
cruising. 

Seanleun & Stephens (Roderick Stephens, Jr.) — Most satisfactory. 

Pan-American Society of Tropical Research — This paint is of a very 








superior quality. 


ATLANTIC COAST 
— All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards 


r PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle — Pacific Marine Supply Co. 
San Francisco — Johnson and Joseph Co. 
San Diego — The McCaffrey Co. 
Marine Supply and Salvage Co. 


BERMUDA 
Hamilton — Alfred A. Darrell 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 


| 


FLORIDA and GULF OF MEXICO 
Jacksonville — Huckins Yacht Corp. 
Miami — Hopkins-Carter Hardware Co.... 
Phillips Hardware Co. 











West Palm Beach — Palm Beach Mercantile 


Co. 

New Orleans — Woodward, Wight & Co., 
Ltd. ...Stauffler, Eshleman & Co., Ltd. 
-.. Standard Supply and Hardware Co. 
. .- Alker-Donovan Co., Inc. 

Houston, Texas — The Peden Co. 
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Detroit River and Lake Erie News 
By WALTER X. BRENNAN 


HE Comet Class should ‘‘steal the show” in this area this season, 


The Toledo Yacht Club had its first entry in the Port Huron-Mackinac 
Race last year and interest seems to have spread. The 61-foot yawl Buckeye, 
owned by Webb Hayes, which is being completely recanvassed by Ratsey 
this season, will be at the starting line; entry of the 43-foot, Seafang-owned 
schooner Melodie is assured; Bill Levis’s Barbette has been promised, while 


; with fecia anietdnadnes sero alk neleae alia Unie ie dean ane Meridian will sail around to Chicago to renew the feud between the Knight 
: under way here last year when the St. Clair Yacht Club bought five and energy and Ching ee he re 
eleven were bought and raced at Toledo. A dozen were sold at Detroit, ae ae 
: but to sailors who do not race so that little was heard from them. 
; This year, clubs active in the Inter-Lake Yachting Association have The Put-In-Bay Yacht Club will have its first Inter-Lake cat boat in 
i adopted the class and will no doubt take the initiative in rounding up the competition this year. Jack Miller, of the island city, has purchased 
cruisers and making racers out of them. Cleveland Yachting Club members Marden from Bob Summers, of T.Y.C. 
recently ordered seven, individuals at the Lorain Yacht Club have ordered : 
five and the Grosse Ile Yacht Club has placed an order for seven boats of ies 
‘ this class. 
:: + + + Rex Jacobs, of the Grosse Pointe Yacht Club, will forsake the 22-Square- 
inal n ae, Metre Class this year for the cruising races. Jacobs has chartered Russell 
‘nother new cutter will come to Detroit in early summer. She was Alger’s Baccarat and should be a starter in most of the races for cruisers. 
designed by Alden and is being built by F. F. Pendleton at Wiscasset, Me. He has been a member of Alger’s crew in the Bermuda event and in most 
n The new boat measures 49’ by 12’ by 6’ 4”. She is for R. R. Williams, of of the races on the Lakes and should be able to make a good showing with 
‘ the Bayview Yacht Club. the craft. 
t, She will carry a Marconi rig and will have a 4-40 Gray as auxiliary eens 
k, power. Mr. Williams has been an active contestant in the Port Huron- 
mn ee _— in the past two events and will enter this year if the craft The Detroit challenge to the Oshkosh Ice Yacht Club for the Stuart Cup 
he € tuned up 1n time. is definitely off for the year as ice conditions at the Wisconsin club have 
od + been unfavorable. The challenge has been accepted for next season. 
rT. 
‘ a _— Yacht Club has set the date for its sailing classic, the Mills nic tit 
trophy Race, for June 26th. The event takes the fleet through the islands . . . 
he of Lake Erie on a 76-mile triangle and is usually one of the best attended to ape be = wenn on the —e yng . eb cquncicone saad 
to events in the region. The Knights have promised to have Meridian here eae Cle rs d tba I “A + mage nee pre “CY. C. vod 
ye from the ental tacts tn participate. pena. in Cleveland, February th, seventy members of t e C.Y.C. an 
er, eside Clubs met and signed up for the primary course which got under 
tae Pa way the week following. Milt Gallup was the enthusiastic organizer of the 
, group. 
i Edgar T. Wolfe, commodore of the I.L.Y.A. this year, is making a The Sandusky Sailing Club organized a class the month before and with 
oa thorough study of the organization. He has recently held meetings at the limit definitely set at forty has a waiting list of a dozen. William K. 
“ill Cleveland, Toledo and Detroit to-discuss with local yachtsmen appoint- Anderson, commander of the Detroit squadron, should get a lot of credit 
ments to his staff for the August regatta. for the work he is doing for the squadrons here. 

















Time to get started! 


Instead of just dreaming about the boating fun 
I’m going to have this year, I’m actually making 
plans for it! I’m working on my list of below- 
deck fittings, to be installed right away. Then, 
Pll be all set for an earlier launching than ever! 


The W-C Gasoline Strainer comes first. 
Here, the gasoline enters the settling 
chamber at the bottom, and passes up- 
ward through the screen. When the en- 
gine is shut off, everything settles back 
to the bottom of the bowl— without 
danger of plugging the screen. The 
Dutch Weave brass screen is more 
costly than ordinary weave, bringing 
that added touch of Dependability to 
this unit. 


The “Evergood” Flax Packed 
Combination Stuffing Box and 
Stern Bearing is going in, 
too. There’s no metal contact 
—no friction—no wear. Good 
for left or right hand instal- 
lation, and it comes in seven 
different sizes, for 1 inch ° 

shaft to 2 inch shaft! wig. S658 








The new Self-Aligning Bronze 
Shaft Logs and Stuffing Boxes 
aren’t being overlooked! 
They’re just the thing for 

i rubber mounted engines. 
saailiiatel A rubber mounting demands 
flexibility in all engine con- 
nections, yet requires that 
they be strong and Depend- 
Fig. 8654 able. And they are! 


Take a tip from an old timer—see your local 
dealer now. Ask him to help you with your 
plans, so you, too, can be ahead of the crowd! 








Witcox. Crrrrennen 


& COMPANY, INC. 
DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 
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YACHTING 
Sound Waves 


By LEE SCUPPERS 


HE Larchmont Yacht Club’s new regatta committee chairman, John 

§. (Cowboy Jack) Dickerson, who straddles a broncho as skillfully as 
he does Teragram’s wheelbox, has done a neat job in the placing of the 
Fire Island Race on the 1937 yachting schedule. After weighing such di- 
verse factors as the Gibson Island Race, Larchmont Race Week and the 
proposed Cruising Club of America cruise to the eastward, the seagoing 
cowpuncher put the Fire Island event down for Tuesday, July 13th. 

He believes that this will allow ample time for boats sailing in the New 
London-Gibson Island Race to get back to the western end of the Sound 
and rest their crews before starting out on the passage around Montauk to 
the lightvessel and return. Likewise, by starting a day earlier than last 
year, Dickerson figures that the Fire Island racers will be almost certain to 
be back in time for the opening of Race Week, July 17th. 


++ + 


Some of the long distance racing addicts also may be figuring on partici- 
pating in the Cruising Club’s leisurely jaunt to the America’s Cup races by 
way of Block Island, the Vineyard, Nantucket, Provincetown and Glouces- 
ter, but they can do so without undue hardship after the Fire Island Race. 
The rendezvous at Lloyds for the cruise is tentatively set for July 19th. 
That is one Cruising Club party Dickerson will have to miss. He will be in 
command of the Larchmont committee boat, Satanstoe, from the 17th 
through the 24th, and will have no time for cruising or other idle pleasures. 


+ + + 


The Great South Bay Yacht Racing Association, which for some time 
has been engaged in a search for some sort of a racing boat suitable for 
youngsters who have been graduated from the Cape Cod knockabouts but 
are not quite ready for Star Class competition, has found what it wants. 
The Association’s new boat committee, headed by Coulter D. Young, 
commodore of the Point O’Woods Yacht Club, selected a 24-foot keel and 
centerboard jib-headed knockabout designed by Francis Sweisguth. 

Half a dozen of the boats already have been contracted for with the 
Central Shipyard, of Lawrence, L. I., and more may be ordered before the 
G.S.B.Y.R.A. season begins in July. 

The dimensions of the new yachts are: over all length, 24 feet; water 
line, 18; beam, 7 feet 1 inch; draft, 1 foot 10 inches. They will carry 750 
pounds of outside ballast and spread 280 square feet of sail in a tall, narrow 
rig. A permanent backstay will be fitted. The committee has made no 
attempt to save money in construction at the expense of durability. 
Frames, floors, knees and deck timbers will be of first quality oak. White 
cedar will be used for planking and decks, mahogany for trim. All fittings 
and fastenings will be of bronze or brass. The standing rigging will be 
stainless steel and the centerboard a sheet of bronze. 

Three boats are going to the Point O’Woods Club and three to Cedar- 
hurst. The growth of the class depends upon its showing on South Bay this 
summer. 


+ + + 


The Long Island Sound racing calendar, which gets larger and conse- 
quently more stuffed with conflicts every year, has a new addition for 1937 
already. The Central Long Island fleet of the Star Class will sponsor, with 
the codperation of the Noroton Yacht Club, a five-day series for Stars only, 
from June 26th to the 30th. 

That comes early enough so that it does not rub up against any estab- 
lished fixture and should attract a good fleet. There are more than sixty 
Stars in the Central Long Island Sound district and you can bet that the 
boys from the western end of the Sound will be there in large numbers. 
The idea is reported to have originated with John Taylor Arms, father of 
the younger Johnny who has represented Central L. I. Sound in the Inter- 
nationals for the last three years. He has presented a permanent high point 
trophy for the series and has underwritten three outright awards. The 
Noroton Yacht Club will take care of the daily prizes. There also will be a 
trophy for the boat from outside the C.L.LS. fleet making the best record in 
this tuning-up race week. 


+ + + 


George W. Becker, Jr., one of the better Sea Cliff Yacht Club Snipe 
Class skippers, is moving up into the Stars this year. He is building No. 
1393 and calling her Siz. Another addition to the Western Long Island 
Sound fleet is No. 1397, Seadown, being built for Heinz H. Kohler and Al 
Schroeder. Scylla, which Charles Ulmer of City Island raced on the Sound 
last year, has been sold to Lake Cayuga. 
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MATHIS’ 61-FOOT DIESEL CRUISER 


Announced but two months ago this outstanding new type of 
yacht, which embodies sea-going qualities and speed with all 
the comforts of the famous Mathis Houseboats, has met with 
the approval of the discriminating. Several are now under con- 
struction for prominent owners. 


MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 


Accommodations consist of three double staterooms and 
two bathrooms, with a large dining and living room in the 
deckhouse. Exceptional quarters are provided for a crew of 


three. Power is supplied by two six-cylinder Diesel motors. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 








Matthews 
Installs 
C-0-TWO 


earbon dioxide 
Fire 


Extinguishing 


Systems 


C-O-Two Systems, reducing marine insurance, 
may be installed on these popular boats at the 
Matthews factory. 


Write the factory or any Matthews repre- 
sentative for information about C-O-Two 
Underwriters’ Laboratories Approved fire pro- 


tection for new or old boats. Or ask any boat 
builder. 


-0-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 


ATLANTA CHICAGO NEWARK SAN FRANCISCO 

















OLD FAITHFUL 


For more than half a century, Chelsea Clocks have 
been giving faithful service on land and sea. They 
are made so well that no Chelsea has ever worn 
out. ILLUSTRATED: The Chelsea SHIP’S BELL 
Clock. In dial diameters from 334” to 81%” for 
boats of any size. Write today for booklet showing 
other models for use afloat or ashore. Chelsea Clock 
Company, 286 Everett Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 


CHELSEA CLOCKS 








Fpa ws 


for FISHING! 





Bakelite Resin coatings applied now 


will save summer lay-ups for re-painting 


THERE'S little enough time for carefree recreation, 
without sacrificing fine summer days to keep the 
finish of your boat presentable. Bakelite Resin coat- 
ings applied now will save this needless loss of time 
next summer. 

Marine coatings made with Bakelite Resins pos- 
sess appreciably better resistance to moisture, sun- 
light, salt, polluted water, and abrasion. Years of use 
on yachts and motor boats have demonstrated that 
they stay bright and fully protective all season long. 

Many leading brands of marine paint, varnish and 
enamel are now formulated with Bakelite Resins. 
Specify these high-integrity coatings for your boat 
and enjoy a summer without paint worries. Write for 
informative booklet20S,“Bakelite Synthetic Resins”. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA. LTD.. 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto 


SYNTHETIC RESINS 












YACHTING 


Nick Bissell, who in his younger days was a midget and junior champion 
of Long Island Sound, will be junior instructor at the Manhasset Bay 
Yacht Club this season. He goes to his new post with plenty of enthusiasm 
and experience. For the last two summers he was on the instruction staf of 
Pequot’s huge junior organization and before that had a summer as yacht- 
master at Wianno on Cape Cod. Manhasset has bought a fleet of five 
Comets for its youngsters, raising the money by popular subscription, 
Bayside is also going in for Comets this summer so you can expect some hot 
interclub competition between these neighbors. 


ag se 


Having observed the success the Atlantic Class had with the change 
from club to loose-footed jibs, the Victory and “‘S”’ Classes are reported to 
be on the verge of making a similar shift. The ‘‘S’’ boats are pretty much 
committed to the idea and the Victories, apparently with an eye on a 
team match with the new international one-designs, are thinking it over, 


+++ 


Irish pennants: The Crescent Athletic Club, out of the sport for 28 years, 
will sponsor yacht racing at its Huntington Bay clubhouse this summer, 
William W. Klauberg has been made chairman of the yachting depart- 
ment. ... John K., of the Seawanhaka Roosevelts, has bought the 
Friendship sloop Tiamo. . . . Clinton H. Crane, who is building a new 
‘““Twelve,’”’ has sold his Atlantic knockabout Cimarron to Eben Knowlton. 
. . . Hispaniola, one of the few two-stickers on Great South Bay, has been 
sold by Frederick Tuck, of Sayville, to A. Hopkin, Jr., of Philadelphia. 
. . . The Essex Yacht Club plans to make a perpetual challenge trophy 
out of the cup its dinghy experts won from the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club 
team in 1934. . . . The spring championship of the Star Class will be held 
April 27th to May 3rd, inclusive, at Bermuda. Which means, undoubtedly, 
that the Six-Metre races for the Prince of Wales Cup will start about the 
middle of April. . . . Jack Shethar, commodore of the American Yacht 
Club, has ordered one of the Penn Yan Sea Birds recently adopted by Sea- 
wanhaka for its juniors. . . . Sparkman & Stephens has begun work on the 
designs of a 62-foot over all auxiliary yawl for James R. Lowe, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. The boat will be built at Solomons, Md., and is scheduled to 
be launched in time for the Fire Island Race. . . . Garry Horder, Adrian 
Iselin’s crew in the world champion Star Ace, is keeping his hand in this 
winter by tending sheet for Bobby Fraser in one of the Manhasset Bay 
10-foot dinghies. 


Chesapeake Bay Activity 
By TED HOSTER 


N JANUARY 12th, the Hampton Yacht Club, of Hampton, Vir- 
ginia, held its annual meeting and election of officers for 1937. The 
officers for this year are: Commodore, H. T. Vent; vice commodore, R. A. 
Slaughter; rear commodore, V. L. Chapman; secretary-treasurer, J. B. 
Morgan. It was decided to hold the tenth annual regatta of the club on 
July 3rd to 5th and formal A.P.B.A. sanction has been applied for. Be- 
cause of the New London-Gibson Island ocean race starting and finishing 
so close to these dates, it was decided that the Gibson Island-Hampton 
Race be cancelled this year. 


++ + 


On February 20th, the Maryland Yacht Club played host to the Chesa- 
peake Bay Yacht Racing Association at its winter meeting for the purpose 
of coordinating regatta dates for member clubs, and for making racing 
rules more uniform. 


+ + + 


The Maryland Yacht Club has selected July 9th, 10th and 11th as the 
dates for its annual regatta. These dates have been approved and sane 
tioned by the A.P.B.A. 


te 


The Gibson Island Yacht Squadron held an informal luncheon at the 
Merchants Club, in Baltimore, on January 30th, for the owners and crews 
from this section interested in the New London-Gibson Island Race. There 
were between forty and fifty present who listened with much interest to the 
reports of the ocean race committee and its chairman, H. Clay Primrose. 
According to Mr. Primrose, there were 28 indicated entries for the race. 
This number had been increased to 33 by February 8th. The committee 
announced, further, that it had adopted the rule which was worked out 2 
coédperation with the Cruising Club of America and Wells Lippincott, of 
Chicago. It was also stated that the present spinnaker limitation of a max 
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{NEW VINYARD | 
; | 46° MODEL | 


includes among its many well- 


ae Sy 


planned features: 





—Three separate cabins in ad- 


PRO 


dition to crew’s quarters. 
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—Hot and cold water under 








pressure. . 
—Shower bath. ‘ 
v 

—Electric generator. 

5 

Vinyard standards of seagoing 
j design and construction insure _ 
: cruising contentment. 
it 

i “Order: now for prompt delivery 
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THE GREENWITCH 4 


80 H.P. at 1200 R.P.M. 


The new Palmer GW 4 has been designed in answer to a 
specific set of requirements. It is a fairly high speed . 
engine, capable of doing heavy duty service. It is economi- 
cal, dependable and comfortable. Here is exactly the right 
engine for auxiliary power on schooners, and main power on 
fishing cruisers, large tenders and other boats where contin- 


, sg uous heavy work is required. The walls are extra thick, the 
T UF ” FLE x crank shaft and bearings are oversized and the Palmer Neo 
is same one used on an engine nearly twice its size. Send for 
Tempered Plate Glass descriptive literature and prices. 
for Portholes . . . Deckhouses 


= a PALMER BROS. ENGINES, INC. 
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Because of its greater strength, flexibility and resistance to wave 





here shock, Tuf-Flex can be used substantially thinner than the regular plate 4 Hathaway Road, Cos Cob, Connecticut 
5 the glass usually employed in portholes thus effecting a saving of 30-50% 
ae. in weight. It is much safer because, when broken, it disintegrates into 
Comparatively harmless particles. For that new boat or when glass re- 
race. placement becomes necessary, specify Tuf-Flex. For complete informa- 
ittee tion write LIBBEY*-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY, Toledo, O. 
ut 0 
if ENGINES . 
naxi- 








Darts Dealers in all important coastal cities 
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AS you slip away from the dock, 
do you notice a rumble and 
pounding that becomes an annoy- 
ing shake as you accelerate? That’s 
caused by vibration from a worn 
stern or strut bearing, and there 
are only two ways to avoid it— 
slow down, or change to Good- 
rich Cutless Bearings. 


These Rubber Bearings 
Prevent Wear 
Cutless Bearings, of soft rubber, 
let the shaft spin freely and cush- 
ion it smoothly. When sand or 
grit-is washed into a Cutless Bear- 
ing, the rubber depresses and rolls 
the particles out and away before 
they can do any harm. In a bear- 
ing of metal or wood, the sand 








and grit is dragged across the hard 
surface, cuts both bearing and 
shaft, and soon has them so worn 
that there is play. With a loose 
shaft in the bearing, pounding 
results, wear is accelerated —and 
boating pleasure is ended, 


Easy Cure 


Goodrich Cutless Bearings can be 
installed by any boat yard or build- 
er, on any boat. Once in, you can 
forget bearing and shaft troubles 
for years, you'll get more genuine 
pleasure from your boat, you'll 
have more pride in it because it 
will be smoother, sweeter running 
at any speed. 


Get the full interesting story ot 
Goodrich Cutless Bearings. Write 
for free illustrated literature to 


Lucian Q. MorFFitt, INc. 
National Distributors 
AKRON, OHIO 


Coodrich 
Cutless Bearings 
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mum width equal to 150 per cent of the base of the fore triangle would be 
increased to 160 per cent. A roster of those qualified who have not yet 
signed on as crew is being made. The committee would be glad to hear 
from anyone in this section, or elsewhere, who would be interested in 
crewing in this race. Commodore Ralph M. Weeks, of the Thames Yacht 
Club, New London, Connecticut, has extended the facilities of the new 
clubhouse, now under construction, to the Gibson Island Yacht Squadron 
as headquarters at the start. 


re ee 


Speer’s yard, in Oxford, is now constructing a small cutter for an un- 
named client in New Jersey. The schooner Zara, owned by Frederick Me- 
Cormack, of Gibson Island, has been laid up there this winter. 


+ + 4 


On the first Saturday in February a new start was made in frostbite sail- 
ing in these waters when six shellbacks, of sanity questioned by the major. 
ity of fireside sitters, gathered around the old iron stove at Gibson Island 
after an afternoon’s sailing and formed the first real frostbite organiza- 
tion on the Chesapeake, to be called the Gibson Island Ice Picks. An hour 
of coin flipping placed this correspondent in the office of commodore, with 
Charles Wallace, of Baltimore, vice commodore. John Avirett was made 
secretary-treasurer, Ben Howard, fleet captain, and Judge Abner Sayler 
was designated as sea lawyer for the race committee. 


Lake Ontario Notes 
By CHARLES F. COLE 


HAT he proudly boasts will be the fastest motor cruiser on Lake 

Ontario has been purchased by Willis C. Zahrndt, of the Rochester 
Yacht Club, in Zarson IT, a Dawn-built 50-footer. She was bought through 
Nelson & Reid, Inc., of New York and now lies snugly under her winter 
tepee at the R.Y.C. basin. Zarson JI has a flying bridge, an enclosed 
deckhouse forward, canopied deckhouse aft, two motors and sleeping quar- 
ters for six passengers and a crew of two. She has a spacious cabin. A blue 
gray hull and bright finish above decks make her an exceptionally hand- 
some craft. 

Mr. Zahrndt traded in his Zarson I, which was bought by Nelson Vary, 
of New York, who is planning a two-year cruise along the American coast- 
line, a kind of sabbatical leave of absence from the cares and affairs of the 
world. 

Another new Rochester boat owner is Pritchard Strong, legislator, busi- 
nessman and polo player, who has acquired a 42-foot Wheeler cruiser. At 
present he has her in Florida at his winter home, but expects to bring her 
to Rochester for the summer. 


a. ae 


The R.Y.C. entered the midwinter championship races of the Interna- 
tional Star Class Yacht Racing Association last month for the first time, 
Commodore Edward J. Doyle taking his recently bought Turtle Star down 
to southern waters for the Bacardi Cup and Cuban Trophy races. Bob 
Hoffman went along as crew. 

Andiamo III, the blue-hulled Star formerly owned by John Taylor 
Arms, III, of Central Long Island Sound, has been added to the Seneca 
Lake fleet. Her new skipper is Lansing S. Hoskins. Andiamo was one of the 
leading contenders in the international championship races sailed on Lake 
Ontario last September. 

Oliver Wood is building a Star to augment the Seneca Yacht Club’s fleet. 


So 


At a meeting in Rochester of delegates from twelve yacht clubs in Cer- 
tral and Western New York, it was voted to form the New York State 
Snipe Class Association. Dr. Adelbert Abbott, of the Onondaga Yacht 
Club, Syracuse, was elected secretary of the new organization, which em- 
braces an area of considerable extent and a dozen or.more inland lakes, it- 
cluding two of the Great Lakes, Erie and Ontario. Doctor Abbott is also 
president of the Central New York Yacht Racing Association. 

It was pointed out that there are more than 400 Snipes registered from 
the section of New York State included in the new association’s area. Al 
annual championship regatta, team racing and open class racing are on tht 
ambitious program of the fledgling organization. 


a. 


The principal winter get-together of yachtsmen in the Lake Ontario 
and Finger Lakes region took place recently in Rochester when Captall 
Alan Villiers showed his motion pictures of a two-year voyage in the squalt 
rigger Joseph Conrad. 
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for 
MAXIMUM PERFORMANCE 
at MINIMUM COST 


Matthews Recommends 


DUPLEX 


MARINE ENGINE 


OIL 


ENTERPRISE OIL CO... INC. 
Established 1884 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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This Matthews “46” Sport Sedan, powered with twin 120 H. P. 
Kermaths, is typical of the inherent beauty and staunch quality 
which characterize the Matthews fleet of 20 models for 1937. 


@ Matthews engineers realize that real cruising comfort and 
trouble-free, economical operation can be only partially assured 
even by the exacting quality standards which govern Matthews 
production. Inevitably, a certain responsibility must always rest 
with the owner. That is why every Matthews carries a permanent 
metal instruction plate specifying and recommending Duplex 
Marine Engine Oil. For Duplex alone guarantees perfect lubri- 
cation afloat. It means full pressure and full power at all times— 
the elimination of carbon formation and fouled plugs. Most im- 
portant of all, it cuts repair costs to an irreducible minimum— 
insures extra years without major engine overhauls. It’s by all 
odds the cheapest oil to use in any boat—YOUR boat in particular. 











"SHE: 


OSTS 80% LESS TO RUN— 
GOT AN a 36 8 





ONEY SAVING aloneisn’tall Morse, America’s leading maker 
thestory behindtheF-M Model _ of Diesels, it is available in many 


oO *PeP Wigs. ae 


The MOULTON COMPANY 
Kuilders of fine small boats 


NEWBURY PORT;"MASSACHUSETF#$ 





This model is easily convertible for use as a rowboat, 


¢4 40~ aed F beim or with an outboard motor. An early order will still in- 


sure spring delivery. 





36 Marine Diesels. Because of the 
fuel used, insurance costs drop— 
along with the fire hazard. And 
cruising radius is increased. 
Service? All-important and all- 
comforting to the yachtsman is the 
certain knowledgethat dependable 
service is available in every im- 


portant port of the world if and 


when should it be needed. 
Whether you build or convert, 
see the F-M 36. Built by Fairbanks- 


FAIRBANKS 


DIESEL ENGINES * ELECTRIC MACHINERY 
PUMPS © FAIRBANKS SCALES * RAILROAD 
EQUIPMENT + FARM EQUIPMENT © HOME 
APPLIANCES *HOUSENOLD PRODUCTS*HEAT 
{8G AMD AIR COMBITIONING EQUIPMENT 


‘Diesels 


sizes. Easy to start, simple to oper- 
ate, it offers unequaled economy, 
plus flexible operation, maneuver- 
ability, and accurate speed control. 

Write for Bulletin 911. Address 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., General 
Offices: Chicago. New York—Bos- 


ton—Baltimore—New Orleans— | 


Jacksonville—Dallas—Los Ange- 
les — San Francisco — Portland, 


Oregon—Seattle. Branches with | 


service stations in principal ports. 


6871-OA27.489 
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* Estimated in units, approximately 80% of all : ‘ 
standardized boats to be produced in the United States during 1937 will be equipped with Equi-Poise propellers! 


OF 1937 MOTOR BOAT PRODUCTION 
EQUIPPED WITH FEDERAL-MOGUL 


qui -Poise 
PROPELLERS! 


The sensational success of Federal-Mogul Equi-Poise propellers has never 
been approached in the marine industry! Purely on a basis of comparative 


performance, Equi-Poise has achieved leadership within three years of its 
introduction. 





On the race course, where leaders like Gar Wood, George C. Reis, William 
Horn, Melvin Crook, Bennett Hill, Jack Rutherford, F. G. Erickson, and 
Victor Kleisrath insist on the best, Equi-Poise is selected. Practically every 
racing record of recent years is held by an Equi-Poise equipped boat. 


On custom-built craft, where superlative performance is demanded, Equi- 
Poise is the choice of the majority and is specified by prominent naval archi- 
tects. Now, America’s leading builders of standardized boats have almost 
universally adopted Equi-Poise propellers! 


Wherever exact comparative tests have been made — on yachts, cruisers, 
utilities, runabouts — for speed, vibrationless operation, ultimate economy 
and durability, Equi-Poise has been proved best over the measured mile! 








For your boat, ask your Federal-Mogul 
a.c.f, t dealer about Equi-Poise. It will produce 
CHRIS-CRAFT maximum boat speed with greatest 
FAIRFORM FLYERS operating economy, velvet-smooth, vi- 
GAR WOOD bration-free operation, and its unusual 
HACKERCRAFT durability assures extra years of trouble- 
MATTHEWS: free service! 
OWENS + PROPELLER ANALYSIS FREE! Ask 
RICHARDSON your dealer, or write direct for Specifica- 
STEPHENS tion Blank entitling you to expert analysis 
be rg Selected Models of your boat’s propeller requirements, 

sent ENTIRELY FREE OF COST! 











FEDERAL-MOGUL CORP. 


Member Marine Propeller Manufacturers Association 


183 Shoemaker Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 
EQUI-POISE...TRU-PITCH 
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Great Lakes Breezes 


By R. A. HAYNIE 


HE Mackinac Race is scheduled for July 24th this year, and already is 

the focus of all eyes. Considering the preparations already under way, 
and the appearance of several new yachts, it is likely that the fleet will 
number at least fifty yachts in the two divisions. 

In the Cruising Division, the interest. will center on the new yacht now 
building for James Lowe. Designed by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., and 
building in Davis’s yard, at Solomons Island, the plans show a jib-headed 
yawl, 62 feet long on deck. While we haven’t yet seen the lines, it is safe to 
say that she has been designed with the new Cruising Club measurement 
rule in mind. 

As mentioned before, Wells Lippincott will have a new yacht in the race. 
The final plans show a cutter, 44 feet 2 inches on deck, with a water line 
length of 31 feet 8 inches. The beam is 10 feet 11 inches and the draft, 6 
feet 4 inches. Also designed by Sparkman & Stephens, she will probably be 
built at the Sturgeon Bay Boat Works, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

Other newcomers in the race will be Alva Smith’s Rhodes-designed cut- 
ter; Clyde Larish’s Alden-designed cutter, and Lou Tatge’s Alden yawl. 
Also, N. 8. Telander (Telly) is considering entering his new Alden cutter. 
Col. Albert Pierce, who recently purchased Sonny, is planning to bring her 
to the Lake this summer. If these plans materialize, he will also compete. 


+ + + 


The Universal Rule Division will have the largest fleet in years and the 
competition will be keen. It would seem that the boys at the South Shore 
Yacht Club, of Milwaukee, consider that it is impossible for any one to 
take the cup away from them. (Hope won it last year.) With their two new 
“Q’s,”’ Lively Lady and Spindle, they claim the race is as good as won. 

However, Chicago will turn out a good fleet and Fred Wacker promises 
that Warrior will be in at the death. And Howard Baxter, former owner of 
Joyant, has purchased the famous Siren with an eye to “copping the mug.” 


+ + + 


The Chicago Yacht Club will revive the Black Lake Race this year, 
which will be sailed over the July Fourth week-end. The Cruising Division 
will race for the George O. Clinch Trophy and the Universal Rule Division 
will race for the Col. Morse Trophy. 

This year the L. M. Y. A. regatta will be held at Chicago, under the 
auspices of the Columbia Yacht Club. 


eee 


The Columbia Yacht Club’s Michigan City Race is set for June 19th. 
+ + + 


The Jackson Park Yacht Club will sail its annual race to Saugatuck on 
July 9th. 


+ + + 


Charlie Reilly has his plans pretty well made for his cruise around the 
world in his Alden-designed schooner, Suez JJ, and is planning to start as 
soon as the ice is out of the Mackinac Straits. He reports that he has re- 
ceived many offers to ship as crew from folks in different parts of the coun- 
try. However, Charlie already has his crew. 


+ + + 


The Great Lakes Boat Building Corporation has its building sheds well 
filled with new work. It has just obtained the order for a 62-foot power 
yacht for a Toledo yachtsman, and several others are in sight. 


++ + 


The Milwaukee Yacht Club, with the codperation of city officials, has 
prepared plans for an inner breakwater just south of the Coast Guard Sta- 
tion, which, when constructed, will provide a fine anchorage for the fleet. 

The plans have been submitted to the War Department and a hearing 
will be held on February 15th at Washington, D. C. 


+ + + 


At Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, Peterson Boat Works is building two boats 
for Lake Michigan yachtsmen, from designs by John G. Alden. One is a2 
auxiliary cruising yawl, 38 feet over all, powered with a Gray Light Four. 
She is for Milton Matter, of Marion, Indiana. The other is a 3214-foot 
motor sailer with a Red Wing Arrowhead engine, being built for Walter 
Jahr, of Milwaukee. Both boats are planked with mahogany and have teak 
decks. They are scheduled for delivery early the coming summer, 
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BOATS BY ALDEN, see them now 








See them now in a nearly completed 
stage. We can still accept orders 
for Spring delivery. Prices and 
detailed information on request. 
Call, write or telephone today. 























CUTTER—DESIGN No. 636 
39’ 4” x 28’ 1” x 10’ 5” x 5’ 3” 

A fast, able, comfortable cruising boat. 

Easy to handle. Plenty of room. Sleeps 

four. Equipped with 4-22 Gray engine. 








CABIN LAYOUT 


Similar in both boats. COST — in com- 
mission, ready to sail — on request. 

















YAWL—DESIGN No. 639 
38’ x 27’ 10” x 10’ 5” x 5’ 3” 
An ideal single-handed yawl with full 
headroom. Sleeps four. Good locker space. 
Equipped with 4-22 Gray engine. 











, 131 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
John G. Alden Branch Office: 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 











Do you remember what happened 
on the cruise you took last year? 


If you had kept a log you would 


Sanford L. Cluett, C.E., has prepared a 
real sea-going Log giving particular at- 
tention in the arrangement to the 
necessary allowances for compass varia- 
tion and deviation, wind direction and 
leeway, current direction and drift so 
that accurate navigation is simplified. 
Plenty of space for additional nota- 


tions. 306 pages, rugged binding. 
Price $2.50 net 
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Win with PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY 


“KIRAWAN” 


Winner 
1936 Bermuda Race 
Hardest since 1923 


PHILIPPINE 
MAHOGANY 


included in specifications 
for “KIRAWAN"” meets 
rigid standards required of 
Marine planking. Because 
of its STRENGTH, LIGHT 
WEIGHT, LONG 
LENGTHS and unusual re- 
sistance to salt water and 
marine life PHILIPPINE 
MAHOGANY is the 





*“KIRAWAN” 
ideal wood for QUALITY Owner: Robert P. Baruch 
BOATS. _ Designer: Philip L. Rhodes 


PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY MANUFACTURERS’ 
IMPORT ASSN., INC. 
Trade Promotion Division 
111 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, California 
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A Finer Coat 
than this... 
















... has yet to be made! 
The coat illustrated 
| here represents 
vicuna at 
its softest 
and finest; 
weaving of the 
kind for which Scottish 
craftsmen are world- 
renowned; and tailoring 
into which the master 
tailors of London put 
such admirable design 
and such painstaking 
care, . . . This com, 
in short, is thoroughly 
typical of the House of 
Smith. First, because 
its quality cannot be ex- 
celled. Second, because 
its cost here is as mod- 
erate as would be 


charged in London. 












BERMUDA 


(EST. 1889) 


Coats e SporRTSWEAR e BRAEMAR SWEATERS e PERFUMES 


British Apparel of All Sorts for Men and Women 
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West Coast Bubbles 


By WALDO DRAKE 


HE next ocean race to Honolulu will be sailed in 1939, in accordance 

with the plan to alternate the California event with the Bermuda 
Race, it was decided by the Trans-Pacific Yacht Club at its biennial] 
meeting in Los Angeles in January. 

An invitation to start from San Francisco was extended by James Flood, 
Jr., owner of last year’s winning yaw! Dorade, of the St. Francis Yacht Club, 
No decision was taken on Mr. Flood’s invitation, but it is considered prob- 
able that the Honolulu racers will file out through the Golden Gate two 
years hence, as an adjunct of the projected San Francisco Exposition. 

Mr. Flood was elected vice commodore of the Trans-Pacific Yacht Club, 
and Morgan Adams, of the Los Angeles Yacht Club, commodore. Howard 
Wright was made rear commodore; William L. Stewart, Jr., secretary; and 
his brother, Arthur Stewart, treasurer. All three officers are members of the 
Los Angeles Yacht Club. Former Commodore Harold Dillingham, of the 
Pear] Harbor Yacht Club, was elected a permanent staff commodore of 
Trans-Pacific, a post long held by Dr. Albert Soiland, of Los Angeles, and 
Clarence McFarland, of Honolulu, who inaugurated the Honolulu Race in 
1906. 


a ee, 


A new record of 11 hours 54 minutes for the 67-mile race from San 
Pedro around Santa Catalina Island and return was established on Janu- 
ary 3lst by Commodore William L. Stewart, Jr.’s, schooner Santana, flag- 
ship of the Los Angeles Yacht Club. The previous record, 12 hours 14 
minutes, was set in 1914 by Howard Wright’s sloop Siwash. Santana was 
the only yacht to finish. The race was sailed in boisterous, squally weather 
that either ripped the sails from her five competitors or drove them to 
cover under the lee of Catalina. The race was the result of a challenge 
issued by Commodore Stewart, other starters being Brilliant, Sea Waif, 
Trade Wind (which lost all her working canvas in a squall off West End), 
Blue Jacket and Dolphin. 


ae ae 


Young Bill Douglas and his Misin, with a point total of 5634 for the 
sixteen races, took top honors among the Potter ‘‘B”’ dinghies in the Cali- 
fornia Yacht Club’s fifth annual Sunkist dinghy series, which ended Feb- 
ruary 7th. Arthur Stewart, sailing his Scud, and Charles Garner, in Russell 
Simmons’ No-No-No, took second and third places in the Potter fleet. 

Other winners in the Sunkist series, which brought out nearly forty boats 
on the four week-ends, were: 


Class B: Scuttle Butt, Alfred Gallant; Number 18, John Hamilton, second, 

Class A: Singing Wood, William Roberts; Francesca, Jr., Harold Thomp- 
son, second. 

Rainbows: Dorothy F., George Dynes; Diwa, Ira Rohland, second. 

Inter-Clubs: Doldrum, Darby Metcalfe; Amoeba, John Wells, second. 

Flapjacks: Dazzler, David Riehl; Flapjack, Ed Munsey, second. 


a ae 


Ninety-seven days from Rio de Janeiro via Cape Horn, Warwick M. 
Tompkins brought his schooner Wander Bird into San Pedro last month 
with spine-tingling yarns of doubling “Cape Stiff.” 


os + 


The South Coast’s squadron of big racing single-stickers will be in- 
creased to six this season by two new additions. 

These are John and James McNabb’s Class M cutter Avatar, formerly 
owned by Floyd L. Carlisle, of New York; and Arthur Stewart’s Twelve- 
Metre Ptarmigan, formerly Thomas N. Dabney’s Isolde, of Boston. Both 
will fly the burgee of the Los Angeles Yacht Club. They will race in Classes 
M and N on the coast with Charles Page’s Windward, Howard Hawks’ 
Sea Hawk, Donald Douglas’s Endymion and Wiman.and Mitchell’s Pato- 
lita, ex-Simba. 

ee ae 


Bubbles . . . Cholita is the name of the first of the five Potter one-design 
California “thirty-twos” which Fellows & Stewart are building at San 
Pedro. Cholita, for Edward Locke, of the Newport Harbor Yacht Club, 8 
to be commissioned March 7th and will be followed a fortnight later by 
the second boat, for Commodore Donald W. Douglas, of Santa Monica. . « « 
Fred Keeler, of Los Angeles, has purchased from Harry C. Wilson Com- 
pany the first of the new Elco 53-footers to arrive on the West Coast. She 
is powered with two 100 hp. Superior Diesels, with reduction gear. . -: 











The ‘Wilson menage is completing an ornate glass-and-stainless ste¢l 
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Beam'........5’ 814” 


THE NEW PARKMAN STAR 


— FOR THE DISCRIMINATING SKIPPER — 





DR icciscaur es 
Keel........900 Ibs. 


POPULAR PRICED STARS ciguaap too a 
ere MENT 
Consistent Winners for More than a Decade ANNOUNCE STAR RIGGING 
Lace Parkman Stars are now under a new manage- STAR SAILS i 
Built in a Shop Exclusively Devoted to Building Stars ment. The original lines will be retained for STAR KEELS 
(Circular on Request) speed, but THE NEW PARKMAN STAR STAR SPARS ' 





MAJELLA, gp etery Sean of the 





will have a copper rivetted bottom, lami- 
nated mast, roller boom and other features, 
equalizing in construction and finish the high 
priced Star —though the PRICE remains 
THE SAME. 


$850.00 without sails 


Increasing costs of production have had a 
tendency to increase the price of new Stars 
everywhere, in some cases to almost double 
the above, thereby restricting the growth of 
the Class, while the cheaply constructed Star 
injures its prestige and is a handicap to the 
owner. THE NEW PARKMAN STAR is 
the happy medium. 


The foregoing is made possible by the fact 
that the new management consists of a few 
veteran Star skippers, whose interests are not 
solely commercial and who seek to maintain 











ANDIAMO III, Runner-up World’s 
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{ Great the basic principles on which this Class was Championship at San Francisco ‘ 
) 5 . . 
fl COMPETITION THE YEAR ’ROUND founded — namely to bring International SAFE AND AN INVESTMENT 
q 1424 Siars and 100 Fleets yacht racing to the skipper of moderate 
There is an important Star event somewhere almost every means in the best constructed boat possible om pooh cdhog hylan vn os so alg anaes eet 
= if pnd ga —— ry J scan eck nha a for the money. With Tom Parkman as expert skipper, right up to the Olympics. | 
° atio: an istric ampionships an man : ° | 
? fenportaatt local race-weeks. ” 25 ‘i superintendent and actual racing men at the Stars always command a good resale value. They are 
e The Star has united small yacht skippers the world over, helm this policy will be put into effect about always in —s It is bs like experimenting with a local 
f, under a parent Association. By so doing it has standardized March 1st. one-design class, which after its popularity has waned, has : 
! small boat racing and benefitted the sport in all its branches. no outside market. t 
) ORDER NOW AND RACE THIS SUMMER! INFORMATION ON FORMING NEW FLEETS 
51 EAST 42ND STREET A GEORGE W. ELDER A TELEPHONE : 
: NEW YORK, N. Y. SOLE AGENT MURRAY HILL 2-3243 
i- ~ 
b-  plaienianermecmcnststinieasmmrsecic ee oo aman IE 
r 1 
- _| THE SOUTHERN SEA-GOIN CLASSIC 
= = St. neta Havana Reon, March satis 
= e ¢ b ] S = 
= Presenting One of America’s Finest = 
= Country Homes = 
= LARCHMONT ON THE SOUND = 
= Owner authoriz to sell solid cut Stone and Brick English Tudor resi- = ” ie 
= dence, where every detail of construction is the best, including air conditioning, = Gather yere mates! 
= _ insulation, slate roof, detailed trim, paneling, fixtures and fireplaces. = 
2 pet a ir Beautiful —_ and cenigcaae. jetee, living jira Library, panelled = 
= ining Room, Breakfast Room tchen, Butler’s Pantry, Vanity Room. = 4 teal: : - 
2 Second for et teks el te ae ec eC Traditional hospitality and good times that are fondly remem 
= over Gara, two car: = ils fi 
= Ponca ey Sohn EO ent SI Eg = bered wherever sails fill away or yachtsmen snug down for the 
= Beautifully landscaped grounds with perennials, shrubs and large trees. = night. An internation al racing-cruise to test your bo at and your 
= Price and details upon request = ability to take it (meaning fun). For racing circular and entry 
bs = J ES J McCANN = blank write L. L. McMasters, Chairman, 8th Annual St. 
San = AM . = Petersburg-Havana Race, St. Petersburg Yacht Club, 
9, is . Specializing in Westchester and | St. Petersburg, Florida 
"by = Connecticut waterfront properties = 
¢] | o= “is: | ST. PETERSBURG—FLORIDA 
4 = _ Larchmont, N. Y. 2627. = 
She = Brokers Co-operation Invited = 6 
tee! MMMM 
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WHY MEN ARE TALKING ABOUT 


SEVENTH 
DRIM 


OF BUSHMILLS 


(NOT, OF COURSE, 
AT ONE SITTING) 










@ Bushmills may win you 
over before the seventh drink! But 
we do know that at first acquain- 
tance men are somewhat surprised 
at its strangely distinctive flavor. 
After the seventh drink, their wonder 
turns to respect and affection. For, 
Bushmills’ maltier taste “grows 
on you” to an irresistible degree! 


Robsst as Otel Rie 





WATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP., SHAW IMPORT DIVISION, N. Y, 
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showroom on Terminal Island for display of its new Elco and Superior 
lines and has ordered from Elco a duplicate of George Vanderbilt’s 41-foot 
sport fisherman Wiki-Wiki. The Wilson boat will have two 110 hp. Buda 
Diesels. . . . Northern California outboard drivers, led by Marysville’s 
Ward Angilley, made almost.a clean sweep of the annual two-day Desert 
Sweepstakes regatta on Salton Sea in late January. Out of fifty drivers 
competing, Angilley won both the Class C hydroplane and Class C and 
Class F racing runabout trophies. His San Francisco teammate, Bil] 
Larzelere, took the cups in the Class A and Class B hydroplane divisions, 
Dot Munson, of Arcadia, saved the day for the southerners by piloting her 
Miss Arcadia to victory in the inboard runabout class. . . . Recent sales 
by Wilmington Boat Works include Richard Schayer’s converted Six-Metre 
Naiad to Willard W. Shepard; Stephen Sabo’s cutter Sea Gypsy to Dr, 
Barney Coleman; and Commodore Albert Soiland’s 54-foot schooner 
Viking IV to J. R. Neeland. 


Florida Trade Winds 
By VIVYAN HALL 


EATURING its fiftieth anniversary, the Biscayne Bay Yacht Club on 

February 6th held the first deep water race of 1937, It was planned for 
a 30-mile triangular course off Miami, with local and visiting skippers in- 
vited to join in. Fourteen boats got away to a beautiful start, crossing the 
line in the following order; Hugh M. Matheson’s 30-foot sloop Babe, 
Miami, sailed by John B. Semple, Jr.; Albert Fay’s cutter Starlight, from 
Houston; R. W. Robinson’s cutter Sirocco, New Haven; St. Claire, Frank 
Summerfield’s Class R, from Toledo; Nor’easter, Hammond Gibson’s 
centerboard yawl from Easton, Md.; Katharine, Raymond Demere’s 
New York ‘‘Forty,’’ Savannah; 8. W. Parish’s large ketch Esperanza, 
Miami Beach; Wesley Pape’s San Christobal II, Cincinnati schooner; 
Winsome Too, Harkness Edwards, Lexington, with her new yaw! rig; 
Spencer Berger’s yawl Mandoo II, from New Haven; Cockatoo, C. R. 
Pease’s wishbone ketch from Miami; James Roosevelt’s sloop Half Moon, 
Washington; Willard Conrow’s little California-built ketch Valhalla; and 
Harry E. Noyes’ 72-foot ketch Tioga, Marblehead. 

The northerly breeze, which called for a beat on the first leg, dropped 
and all hands were becalmed for a long three hours. The new southeast 
wind picked up steadily but so little time was left that the boats were in- 
structed to return directly to the finish line after rounding the first mark. 
San Christobal II, which had worked well out in front, led across the finish 
line, 13 minutes ahead of Mandoo, but dropped to third place on corrected 
time. Babe won handily on her time allowance, and Nor’easter placed sec- 
ond by 5 seconds. The excellent entry list indicated the popularity of sucha 
race and it is hoped it will be made an annual event. 


ae 6 


Florida’s 1937 motor boat regatta series was opened January 30th at the 
twin cities Cocoa-Rockledge as part of the annual Indian River orange 
jubilee. Officially sanctioned by the A.P.B.A., the events were timed by 
Lynn §S. Nichols, of West Palm Beach, new national commodore of the 
Regatta Circuit Riders. At the end of the day’s racing the scores showed 
V. G. Williams’ Flying Dutchman winner in the cruising class, and J. B. 
Scales’ Hi-Ball among the runabouts. In the free-for-all, however, George 
Scott’s Simba, which had finished third in the runabout event, came 
through to take first place. Between the races, George C. Cannon’s 225 
hydroplane Snail JI, a local product built by George Gingras of Rockledge, 
made two time trials over the 5-mile course. Though the water was too 
choppy for any record breaking, laps at 6:15 and 6:23 were recorded. Com- 
modore J. L. Risk, of the Indian River Yacht Club, served as regatta 
chairman. 


++ + 


St. Andrew’s Bay Yacht Club, at Panama City, having run sailing races 
successfully for some years, is now stepping into the motor boat field. 
Quickly accepting the dates April 3rd and 4th left open by Deland, Phil 
Roll, chairman of the power boat division, organized the necessary com- 
mittee structure and enlisted the entire town. The American Power Boat 
Association has already sanctioned the meet. 


+ + + 


Changes in Florida’s racing schedule have been made as follows: the 
ocean sailing race for the Lipton Cup, at Miami, will be held Wednesday, 
March 10th; Palatka will have the motor boat regatta on March 13th and 
14th; and, as just stated, Panama City is putting on the regatta of April 
3rd and 4th. 
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Designed by 


Resolve this year to get CHARLES D. MOWER 


season-long satisfaction 
by “painting Pettit” throughout. 


mrmeen yds 
LAIN 





You'll get that extra durability . . . that ad- Pee ppt re 
ditional safeguard . . . on all bottom, exterior Lae 
hull, topside, deck and bright work that Selling Dinghy 
accrues when marine paints and varnishes of $275 f.0.b. 


unusual “body” and flexibility are used. PET- (iis i 
TIT for every marine painting requirement. est Mystic, Conn. 


Your yard or dealer carries Pettit Crating $5 extra 
















Old Salem|p paint... or can easily get it for you. 
= = PETTIT PAINT CO., Inc., Jersey City,N.J. | Send for Circular 
sr Pergo ss biacpegeluned er. Length, 10-ft. Construction of Connecticut white oak with plank- 
a a ¥a ing and trim of Philippine mahogany. Stainless steel wire rigging. 
was a ae. ag E Ratsey sails 66 sq. ft. Brass chromium plated fittings. 
e Pettit Log Bool ae a = 2 sh ges 2 Pay eRe Os ‘ 
and Guest Register is a o With junior sail plan for children 50 sq. ft. Ratsey sail Red, 
keeping Manual for ee Ne White or Blue. Price $250 f.0.b. West Mystic. 


your summer’s cruises 
and list of guests. 
Mailed upon receipt 
of 25c. 


‘ Also furnished as Yacht Tender without sail, spars, centerboard 
or rudder. $175 f.0.b. West Mystic. 


May be inspected at 
Abercrombie & Fitch, New York City Von Lengerke & Antoine, Chicago, Ill. 
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In addition to the 6-85 pictured here, Lycoming offers 

the new 6-105, with 223 cu. in. displacement and de- 

veloping 105 Horse Power. Both of these 6-cylinder 

models are obtainable with reduction gears, making 

them especially suitable for heavy duty cruiser installa- 

tions. Also with rubber mountings of latest design, and 

with right and left hand rotation. 


Ask your boat yard or engine dealer about Lycoming 
Power; 4 to 12 cylinders; 35 to 750 Horse Power. 


Lycoming Manufacturing Co., Williamsport, Pa. 


This 23 ft. skiff, built by Hubert S. Johnson 
Boat and Engine Works, Bay Head, N. J., 
powered with a Lycoming 6-85 Marine 
Engine, is capable of doing 30 m.p.h. 
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Model 6-85 Ly- 
coming Marine 
Engine. 210 cu. 
in. displacement. 
Develops 85 H.P. 
at 3000 r.p.m. 
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Doubling the number of racing days from two to four, the Miami Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, under C. D. Van Orsdel, one of the ablest officials 
on last year’s starting barge, is holding the Biscayne Bay Motor Boat 
Regatta on March 18th-21st. Last year, because of objection to the noise, 
the outboard events were left out. This year a new course, directly north of 
the Venetian Causeway, will be used and the outboards will again be in- 
cluded. The race committee, headed by Regatta Circuit Rider Ted Houser, 
is also planning mile time trials. And it is also planned to hold, in connec- 
tion with the regatta, a motor boat show, Miami’s first, which if successful 
will be made an annual affair. 

In preparation for these races, Ma-Ja II, Jack Rutherfurd’s President’s 
Cup winner, has been undergoing a complete hull and engine overhaul at 
Ed Danner’s shop in Miami which is also busy on Maud Rutherfurd’s 
Prigg-built Class E runabout. Rutherfurd, who was given the Regatta 
Circuit Riders’ annual gold star award as the year’s outstanding racing 
driver at the National Motor Boat Show, will make a serious bid for final 
ownership of the Wanamaker Trophy with a new combination of hull and 
motor. 


Under the leadership of President George Saunders, the Manatee River 
Boat Club, on January 24th, held the first of a series of race afternoons that 
included both sailing and outboard events. Jacksonville’s annual motor 
boat regatta was held February 6th and 7th on the Trout River course. 
A total of 21 races took place, including both inboard and outboard classes. 


We sound like a racing state, and the Miami-Nassau race not even men- 
tioned yet. But the boatbuilders are busy, too, as are the overhauling yards 
and the docks and yacht basins. The Florida fleet of the U. S. Coast Guard 
has moved up the Mississippi and Ohio River valleys en masse. After all 
boats small enough to load on cars had been shipped to the Louisville and 
Cincinnati areas, the larger craft were ordered to hurry to Memphis, At 
this writing the steam cutter Mojave, drawing 18 feet, is the only vessel left 
in the Jacksonville district. From our contact with the personnel of this 
force, we know they are doing a grand job. 


The Miami fishing tournament, which closes on April 15th, has had 
records broken in 6 of the 27 eligible classes ranging from,a 3)4-pound 
pompano to a 97-pound white marlin. As the tournament leaders hail from 
15 different states, the $7500 worth of prizes should be well scattered. 
The parade to the fishing grounds in the Gulf Stream which opened the 
contest was made up of 138 of the best fishing boats in the country, 
impressive with their tall outriggers. 


a 


A different sort of affair was the Gasparilla carnival at Tampa, on Febru- 
ary 3rd, when King Gasparilla XXTX and his crew of pirates sailed down 
the river firing cannon, shotguns, fireworks, while the fort on shore fired 
back. All the boats available and everything that could float took to the 
water. 


+ + + 


Still another water carnival celebrated the opening of the Caloosa- 
hatchee-Okeechobee cross state canal on the 22nd of February. With 4 
flotilla gathered up from St. Petersburg, Clearwater, Tampa, Bradenton, 
Sarasota, Fort Myers, and other ports along the way, Corwith Cramer, 
chairman, and his flagship the Sea Foam V led the way through the canal 
to Stuart where the official opening ceremonies took place. Cramer, who is 
the Wheeler distributor for the west coast, took the Sea Foam around to his 
base at St. Petersburg from New York under power. 


+ + + 


From the acceptances for the dinghy regatta pouring into the Biscayne 
Bay Yacht Club, it looks as if the Dyer ‘‘D”’ boys from Manhasset Bay are 
coming down in a body. Action started on February 21st and lasts all week. 
With Sam Wetherill already on hand, plenty of competition is expected. 
Bill Taylor, now crusing south on Martyn Baker’s Ranger, was 0 helpful 
last -year that he should produce his own 10-footer to keep from being 
drafted again as a race judge. Al Fay says that the frostbite dinghy ep 
demic has spread to Texas. Houston has bought seven of the Fairfield 
914-footers and may break into the dinghy regatta circuit with Manhasset 
Bay, Larchmont, Essex, Narragansett Bay, and Coconut Grove. 
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Fastest for your boat 


Used by the great majority of 
boat owners who have the fore- 
sight to buy the best propeller 


A Columbian propeller at no 
extra cost proves the best 
value to give both maximum 
speed and more miles per 
gallon. Your confidence in a 
Columbian is backed by 
thirty years of building the 
world’s finest propeller. 
Order a Columbian to fit your 
boat and carry a spare that 
may come in very handy. 


Columbians are specified by U. S. Engineers, the 
U. S. Navy, Coast Guard and the majority of 







The Columbian Catalog of 
Propellers and Fittings 
sent free on request. 


& Propellers. 
| = 






COLUMBIAN 


MONEL METAL 
Propellers 








leading boat building companies, 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 


Member, Marine Propeller Manufacturers’ Assn. 


236 North Main St. Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 








MARINE 





FITTINGS £44 











Narragansett Bay Gossip 
By SPINNAKER LIZ 


NE hears arguments daily that dinghy racing is dying here and 
there, but if it is dying around these parts, it is springing up in other 
parts of the country. 

To prove it: Bill Dyer of the Anchorage, in Providence, sold 54 dinghies 
at the New York Motor Boat Show and has sold one a day since the Show. 
He is flooded with contracts, and now his greatest problem is quick deliv- 
ery. One or more has been shipped to San Francisco, where they are starting 
a class, and one abroad to Paul Hammond, who is cruising ir the Mediter- 
ranean, besides all the others shipped daily to various ports. Over 200 Dyer 
“D” dinks have been sold and registered, and the N.A.D.A. has just ap- 
proved the ‘“‘D” as a one-design class. 

The Anchorage has become Rhode Island distributor for Chris-Cratft. 

Kirby A. Fritz has become associated with the Anchorage in the broker- 
age end of the business. 


“Bill” Dyer’s Dutch boat Filalou is having a new Chrysler Ace motor 
installed. 


eee aa 


The Alder Manufacturing Co., in Warren, has all the frames up on the 
new boat designed and owned by Maurice Chapin, of Providence, and 
what a job it was to bend such frames! There are continuous curves from 
the keelson over the deck and over the other side to the keelson. All frames 
were bent over the molds instead of over a form. Planking will start imme- 
diately. She is a boat to watch, of interesting construction at all stages. 


oa 


The Herreshoff Manufacturing Co. has just sold two more “S” boats, 
one for Quisset and one for Nonquit, and now has six of them under way. 

They have just built a replica of the Frostbite Glory B, designed by 
Sidney Herreshoff, for Griswold Herreshoff, of Detroit. He plans to race 
her at Miami in February. 

The new auxiliary yawl designed by Sparkman & Stephens for Mr. 
Rothschild is nearing completion and will be launched early in the spring. 


Other items of interest at Herreshoff’s are: a new teak deck is being put 
on Francis Gilbane’s motor sailer Holly; a new motor is being installed in 
R. H. I. Goddard’s Ramallah; a new motor and a new rig, rather modern in 
design, is being put on Commodore Stewart’s Queen Mab, the New York 
Yacht Club flagship. 

Herreshoff’s are making some high speed winches for Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
new “J” boat Ranger. 


pee eee 


The Westerly Yacht Club, at its annual meeting, elected Rev. O. Edgar 
Tobin, commodore; John F. Sullivan, vice commodore; Ernest H. Saund- 
ers, rear commodore; Harold Higginbotham, secretary, and Eliot T. 
Avery, treasurer. 


ee 


The Warwick Country Club Yacht Squadron has just elected Ralph 
Hamilton, Jr., commodore; Robert H. Champlin, vice commodore; George 
C. Arnold, Jr., rear commodore; and William Read, secretary. At this 
meeting it was voted to repair the breakwater that encloses the club basin, 
which for the last three years has been badly washed away in places. 


++ + 
Buzzards Bay 


There is considerable activity all up and down the waterfront in New 
Bedford. Casey’s yard has the new 58-foot motor sailer, of Furnans design, 
practically finished and ready for the water; three new 30-foot auxiliary 
sloops of Casey design nearing completion; these have been sold, one to 
Dr. MacComber, of Boston, one to Frank Breed, of Cambridge, and the 
last to Edmond H. Guerin of Woonsocket; the finishing touches are being 
given to a 26-foot knockabout cruiser, of Casey design, which has been sold 
to Fred Hirschhorn, Jr., of New York. And last, but not least, are the ten 
boats, designed by John G. Alden, which are also being built here. 

Two of the standardized 38-foot Alden yawls have been sold, one to 
John L. Williamson, of Baltimore, who is a member of the Gibson Island 
Yacht Squadron, and the other to Dr. Edward D. Truesdell, of New York 
City. The other four boats of this design are rapidly nearing completion in 
the special ‘‘ Alden’”’ shed acquired last fall by Casey. 

Also building in this shed are four 30-foot water line yawls from John 
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The Most Important Book 
of the Yachting Season 





A PICTORIAL 
PRIMER OF 


Yacht Racing | 
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Tactics 


by 
GORDON C. AYMAR 














William H. Taylor, 
New York Herald Tribune: 


Erl Roman, 
Miami Herald: 


**As a method teaching the beginner in yachting ‘‘This book deserves an honored place in the 
not only what the rules say but how they apply to library of every yachtsman.”’ 

actual situations, every one of these pictures is 
literally worth ten thousand words of explanation.” 


Literary Digest: 

‘‘An invaluable guide for_landlubbers on the 
) intricacies of yacht racing. Done in pictures, this 
formance of a real service to the art of yacht book makes the rules of yacht racing clear to the 
racing.”’ most landlocked mind.’’ 


Alexander Crosby Brown, 
Daily Press, Newport News, Va.: St. Louis Globe Democrat: 


“Both for its usefulness and originality, one cannot “It is a beautifully illustrated and authentic work 
recommend this book too highly.’’ that should be in every yachtsman’s library.”’ 


Baltimore Sun: 
“Mr. Aymar is to be congratulated on the 


Yacht races are difficult to win and many are lost because the 
contestants do not fully understand the rules. Gordon Aymar 
has, with the help of Star Boat models and some very expert 
photography, clarified these rules and tactics. The book 
includes the changes made by the N. A. Y. R. U. at the 
November, 1936, meeting. Price, $4.00. 


Published by 


KENNEDY BROS., INC. 


The publishers of 
@ 


i 


205 East 42nd Street 


New York City 
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Alden’s design, 44 feet over all, 10 feet 3 inches beam and 6 feet 1 inch draft, 
These boats are duplicate hulls of the well-known fast cruisers Sirocco and 
Dorothy Q. They have double staterooms, roomy galleys and main cabins, 
They are built of the highest grade construction with mahogany planking 
and teak decks. Mr. Alden has reserved one of these for his own use, which 
he will call Malabar XI. Another has been acquired by George D. Olds, 
Jr., of Great Neck, L. I., and another is owned by George 8. Bradford, Jr., 
of Springfield, who formerly owned the schooner Twilight, which won 
second prize in Class B in the Bermuda Race of 1932. 


> ila Aa 


Peirce & Kilburn are laying the keel of a new fishing schooner, Bluenose 
Jr., designed by W. J. Roué from the office of Ford and Payne, of New 
York. This boat represents a small edition of the famous old Banks fishing 
schooners. She will be 35 feet 5 inches over all, 8 feet 11 inches beam, 5 feet 
8 inches draft, will have a normal rig and carry 750 square feet of sail, 
An auxiliary Gray Light Four motor, with reduction gear, will be used. 

The 43-foot auxiliary yawl, designed by the Concordia Co., is rapidly 
nearing completion and is expected to be launched the middle of March. 
She is to be rigged and fitted out ready to leave for Marblehead by the 
first of April. 

Peirce & Kilburn are building a 17-foot launch designed by B. T. Dobson 
for John Duff, Jr., of New Bedford. 


+ + + 


Palmer Scott’s shed is as full as it can be. The 36-foot motor sailer, de- 
signed by Eldredge-McInnis, is rapidly nearing completion. Her dimen- 
sions are 31 feet 6 inches on the water, 11 feet beam, 3 feet 11 inches draft, 
She will be powered with a 108 hp. Chrysler Crown engine with reduction 
gear. 

A new 45-foot cutter, designed by B. T. Dobson for Pat Sweeney, of 
New Bedford, is being planked. She is 34 feet 11 inches on the water line, 
12 feet beam, 6 feet draft and will have a Gray 4-40 motor. 

Work will start soon at this yard on a new 37-foot cutter designed by 
Sparkman & Stephens. 

ee 


Furnans Yacht Agency has just designed a 60-foot motor sailer for 
James R. Strong, of Short Hills, N. J., to be used at Harwichport. She is 
being built by Willis Reid, of Winthrop, and will be 47 feet 1 inch on the 
water line, 16 feet beam and 4 feet 6 inches draft. She is rather unusual for 
her size and has fine accommodations. There is a large main cabin with a 
chart room, oilskin locker, stove, a bath; then a large stateroom, with full 
sized bed, bureaus, closets and large bath; then a large galley with every 
detail worked out, ice chest filled from the deck, etc. Crew accommodations 
are forward. 


News from San Francisco 


HE San Francisco Yacht Club, holding its annual dinner and election 
at the Plaza Hotel, elected Edwin D. Woodruff commodore, succeed- 
ing Clifford Smith. Dr. Elbridge J. Best was elected vice commodore; Gal 
Powers, rear commodore; Bernon F. Mitchell, secretary; and Henry M. 
Jackson, treasurer. 
a 


The Aeolian Yacht Club, Alameda, has elected Claude Benham to serve 
as commodore for 1937. Other new officers are: Archie Beckett, vice 
commodore; Tom Mason, treasurer; Al Banta, secretary; and Carl Zecher, 
financial secretary. 

ek | 


Four new Bear boats, of the fast 22-foot cruising class designed several 
years ago to meet the exacting requirements of San Francisco Bay, are 
being built in the Nunes Brothers’ plant at Sausalito. The first of these new 
craft will be launched about April 1st, and will join with three others built 
by Nunes several years ago, forming a new racing and cruising class on 
local waters. New owners include Joseph Sill, Antone Nunes and Ernest 
Nunes. 


+ + + 


Pacific Skipper, the yachting magazine formerly published at Newport 
Beach, has changed hands and is now published by A. 8. Oko, Jr., in Sat 
Francisco. Local yachtsmen who have joined in the new venture are BernoD 
F. Mitchell, business manager; Ernest Bingham, circulation managef; 
Paul Lamport, manager; and H. B. Warren, editor. The magazine is 
considerably enlarged and improved, and now covers the entire Pacifi¢ 
Coast and Hawaiian Islands. 
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The amazing performance of the two little Moon Class sailing skiffs, 
built last year by the Gunn-Fullerton Co-operative Boat Works (head- 
quarters in Mrs. Fullerton’s basement), has brought on a rush of building 
the like of which hasn’t been seen in these parts for many a year. These 
little 1114-footers, designed at Santa Barbara primarily to be constructed 
and sailed by juniors, have caught the fancy of old and young alike, and 
about 120 have been or are being built up and down the coast. Bob Gunn 
and Gerald Fullerton, of the San Francisco Yacht Club, were among the 
first to experiment with these tiny boats on San Francisco Bay. They were 
shortly followed by Dr. Morton Gibbons and Talbot Evans of the same 
club, a group of juniors at the Aeolian Yacht Club and the Richmond 
Yacht Club. Other Moons are now being built by or for Marion Best, E. G. 
Lohmann, Gilbert C. Wheat, H. O. Martinsen, 8. M. Lino, Margaret and 
Marilyn Jackson, George Williams, Ernest Nunes, James Talbott, W. A. 
Mahoney, and Margaret Herbert. An association is to be formed which 
will schedule interclub racing. 


Oona Sane 


Northern California yachtsmen were stunned by the news of the tragic 
death of Mark Fontana, who died with ten others when a Los Angeles to 
San Francisco air liner in which he was a passenger plunged into the waters 
of San Francisco Bay on the night of February 9th. Mr. Fontana, widely 
known and beloved racing man, was a member of the St. Francis Yacht 
Club, and owner of the famous ketch Shawnee. It was with the Shawnee 
that he took third place to the Mariner’s first in the famous Tahiti race 
of 1925, making the passage in 28 days 9 hours. 


te Soph che 


A new addition to the San Francisco Bay racing fleet will be a 35-foot 
cutter, designed by Phil L. Rhodes of Cox and Stevens, and built by Stone 
and Son, of Oakland, for K. K. Bechtel, of the San Francisco Yacht Club. The 
new craft, which is a sister ship to the Kirawan, is 53’ over all, 39’ water 
line, 12’ 6” beam and 7’ 6” draft. She will be powered with a Chrysler 
Imperial Eight, with reduction gear. Launching is scheduled for July 4th. 
Mr. Bechtel formerly owned the well-known Stephens cruiser Elizabeth IT, 
and at present owns the 55-foot Stone-built ketch Aloha. 


News from Biddeford 


Ts Marblehead Boat Corporation, of Biddeford, Maine, announces 

the election of Robert L. Noble as director and secretary. Mr. Noble 
has been associated with the corporation for the past eight years. An- 
nouncement is also made that S. Lindsay Lord, naval architect and marine 
engineer, a graduate of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has be- 
come associated with the corporation. Mr. Lord will specialize in engineer- 
ing features, interior arrangements, etc. He is the creator of Lochinvar, 
“The Little Luxury Liner” (see Yacutine, August and September, 1935 
and July, 1936). His first Lochinvar, built by Marblehead, will be delivered 
to David W. Potts at Palm Beach early this month. 

There is at present a heavy demand for its cruisers, Marblehead reports, 
particularly the 32-foot ‘barrel bow” which is from the board of Eldredge- 
McInnis, a model introduced in the spring of 1936. Marblehead sales since 
October Ist last are more than double those made in any similar period in 
the corporation’s history. 





The Atlas Imperial Perpetual Trophy, awarded to the 
year’s high point cruiser of the California Power Cruiser 
Association. Points are scored under a system which 
takes into consideration the number of races entered and 
finished, the number of boats in the race, the length of 
the course and the navigating error. The small pen set will 
be retained by the annual winner. Both trophies were 
given by the Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine Company 
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ONE spring painting with DULUX 


will keep your boat gleaming 
ALL SEASON LONG 





HEN you are getting your sea-going beauty ready this 

\4 spring, paint her sleek hull with DULUX Yacht White 
—and you won’t have to paint her again. For DULUX 
keeps its brilliant whiteness through the whole season. 

DULUX is the whitest white you ever saw. Its smooth, 
tough surface actually sheds dirt, makes cleaning easier. 
DULUX resists harbor gas stains, salt spray and salt 
water. It’s the finest finish you can put on your boat. 

Du Pont DULUX is new .. . different. It keeps its 
whiteness and gleam because it contains the new synthetic 
DULUX oil, used exclusively in Du Pont Finishes. It gives 
extra durability and gloss. 

Ask about DULUX Yacht White and the complete line 
of DULUX Marine Finishes at your boat yard or dealer’s. 
Send. for a handy new booklet, ‘“‘Keeping Your Boat 
Shipshape.”? E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Finishes Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 


MARINE DULUX FINISHES 
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BLUDWORTH 


announces— 


A 
Sea-Going 
Radio 


Receiver 


Time Signals — 
113-160 ke. 





Foreign and Weather — 
140-330 ke. 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT 


Receiver and speaker separately 
enclosed in watertight, anodized, 


cast-aluminum cases, flanged for Broadcast Band— 


bulkhead mounting. 550-1500 ke. 
Exceptional quality reproduction in Short Wave— 
EDLU, APACHE, MALABAR IV, 5600-18000 ke. 


ESMERALDA, SPINDRIFT, 
WINSOME TOO, RED HEAD, 
ARGOSY, NOTUS, BAMBINO, 
MANDOO II, IDA I. 


Also a new compact, inexpensive Rap1o 
Direction FInpDER for small vessels 


BLUDWORTH, INC. 
79 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
A Subsidiary of Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 

















FOR 
THE 


THE “ELSANCO” ELECTRIC 
PUMP CLOSET 


is invariably selected for service on the outstanding 
custom-built yachts. Presenting the utmost in lux- 
urious refinement and silent convenience it can be 
operated on 32 or 110 volts or manually in event 
of failure of batteries or generating set. 


Descriptive Literature on Request 
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The Month in Yachting 


(Continued from page 79) 


many years, was about 50 feet long 
and carried a tremendous sail 
spread. Yet she was no larger than 
many another river boat. Runners, 
fittings and spars were unbelievably 
heavy, for the boats sailed on rough 
ice, full of tide cracks and in high, 
gusty winds. A present day racer, 
built for smooth lake ice, would not 
last half an hour on the Hudson in a 
hard westerly. 

In New Jersey, a much lighter 
boat was developed. A typical (boat 
carried about 350 square feet of sail 
on a 35-foot backbone. She was far 
faster on the ice of the Shrewsbury 
River and Lake Hopatcong but was 
seldom able to defeat the Hudson 
River boats on the river ice. 

In Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Minnesota, an adaptation of the 
eastern type was developed, with a 
double backbone, long runner plank 
and a lot of boat for the sail area. 
Some had built-in cockpits. Local 
conditions, high winds, rough ice 
and snowdrifts determined the 
type. 
Each locality swore by its own 
type, declaring it to be much faster 
and better than any other. Yachts- 
men will recognize a condition simi- 
lar to that before the rise of the 
Stars and Six-Metre Classes which 


‘have done so much for international 


competition. 

Fortunately, several factors now 
make easy the organized develop- 
ment of ice yachting. First, there is 
the incentive of a desire, expressed 
by the European Ice Yachting 
Union, to have us meet them with 
representative boats in the next 
Winter Olympics. Only by a series 
of intersectional regattas can a truly 
representative team be selected. 

Second, western ice yachtsmen 
have led the way with their North- 
western Ice Yachting Association. 
This organization embraces mem- 
ber clubs over a wide area, the clubs 
each year sending their best to the 
association regatta to compete for 
the various class championships and 
the Hearst and Stuart Cups. The 
N.1Y.A. has adopted four racing 
classes, restricted by sail area alone. 
These are: Class A, up to 350 square 
feet; Class B, up to 250; Class C, up 
to 175 and Class E, up to 75 square 
feet. The missing link, Class D, is 
not yet official but may turn out to 











be about 125. Restrictions are few, 
simple and sensible, the one sure 
way to keep interest alive. Boats 
must be made of wood and nothing 
is said about size, the sail area de- 
termining the class. Boats in the 
smaller classes may enter classes 
above their own. 

Third, the parallel development 
of the bow-steering type and the 
trend to the smaller classes, partic- 
ularly the Class E “‘Skeeters,”’ have 
made it possible for a man of mod- 
erate means to own and race a boat 
which he may carry on the roof, 
running board or trailer of his car, 
If the ice is bad or snowed under at 
his home, a short drive will take 
him to a lake where the ice condi- 
tions are good. 

Due to these factors, the last 
three winters have seen a marked 
increase in ice boat activity. “Skeet- 
ers” are now factory-built by 
several firms in the West and are 
making their appearance, often to 
the discomfiture of skippers of 
larger boats, in eastern ice boating 
centers. 

I have corresponded with several 
“fans” in the Northwestern Asso- 
ciation and have found them anx- 
ious to get intersectional competi- 
tion started. The eastern clubs are 
tending to adopt the class ratings 
of the N.I-Y.A. and to abandon 
the juggernauts of 450 and more 
square feet of sail which used to get 
out about one day éach winter, if 
at all, 

The time is ripe to weld all this 
activity into a national — or North 
American, why omit Canada? — 
association, patterned after the 
N.A.Y.R.U. It should sanction cer- 
tain racing classes, standardize rac- 
ing rules and procedure and provide 
for local, regional and national elimi- 
nations in each of the classes spon- 
sored. It could be subdivided into a 
Canadian, an Atlantic Coast, the 
present Northwestern and possibly 
a Far Western division. The bene- 
fits to the sport from the long- 
needed standardization of racing 
classes and the fun of intersectional 
competition should go far to i- 
crease interest in the sport and en- 
able us to meet the Europeans with 
a truly representative team in the 
Winter Olympics of 1940. 

Raymonp A. Ruce 
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In the Wake of the Clippers 


(Continued from page 62) 


under conditions obtaining this 
week. I think a yacht-built vessel of 
her size would almost certainly, had 
she been driven, have lost all her 
boats and possibly other top- 
hamper through not having bul- 
warks to check the rush of solid 
water and by lacking the great 
underbody and inside ballast this 
pilot boat was given so she could 
meet the severest tests unflinch- 
ingly. What a ship with tons of deep 
outside ballast would do to her lofty 
gear in such handling is not pleasant 
to contemplate. 

Follow our track up that cruel 
coast which the old ocean and its 
winds have cut into countless 
islands, cutting away the islands 
through the ages until they are 
hungry outlying rocks smothered 
with foam or covered by waving 
kelp. See how we twisted and 
turned: a sailor will comprehend 
how we struggled, with the wind 
always at northwest, and how we 
gained at times not more than 15 or 
20 miles for an entire day. Listen, in 
your snug homes, to the rattle of 
hail on our deck and picture us, 
heads bowed, shoulders hunched, 
unable to look to windward at all 
while the white sky bullets are 
falling from the columnar squalls 
that march in never ending array 
over us and on to the land! 

On the 6th of December, in mid- 
afternoon, we reached a point 
within 85 miles from 50 South in the 
Pacific, but we were being driven on 
shore by the never ending nor’- 
wester. We jibed and let the ship 
sail herself off under reefed foresail 
and forestaysail — standard rig these 
days! Ultimately, that wind grew 
until we again had to heave to. 
Through the night it screamed and 
bellowed. At noon the next day we 
had lost 60 miles—four days’ 
work! Once again, with the wind 
still nailed in the northwest, we 
came about and sailed through the 
squalls to the northward, certain 
that every hour must at last bring 
a shift of wind. It had been three 
weeks since we got down by the 
Horn and not an hour of south- 
westerly wind had we had yet! 

I turned in, weary indeed, at 
eight that night. Land was just 
beyond the horizon, I knew, but the 
wind was showing a tendency to 
free us and I thought it might 
actually do so before morning. I 
was called several times during the 
night to hear reports of fractional- 
point westerly shifts and, in view 
of them, kept on. At 4:30 we 
descried land, 15 miles to leeward 
but alarmingly high none the less, 
and there were two courses open: 
to run into the sheltered, badly 
charted, tide-ridden inland water- 
ways of the coast or to come about 
at once, sail to the south and get the 
bulge of the coast out from under 


our lee. I chose the latter course, 
though it put us on the road to 
Cape Horn. Later events were to 
prove that had we tacked offshore 
the evening before we would have 
saved a hundred miles, but in this 
case, as in most, hindsight again 
proved wiser than any amount of 
foresight. 

On the ninth, we again had to 
repair the foresail clew so we sailed 
under storm trysail, the ship taking 
care of herself and working along 
parallel to the shore with a westerly 
wind. That night we were near 
enough to the Straits of Magellan 
to make the description of Port 
Mercy, “only four miles east of 
Cape Pillar and the best anchorage 
of the western part of the Straits, 
fine holding ground, abundant wa- 
ter and wood, perfect’ shelter,”’ 
almost irresistible. But I knew that 
I probably lacked the courage to 
set out again promptly once the 
anchor was down. Besides, in Port 
Mercy we couldn’t take advantage 
as quickly of a favorable shift of 
wind — if it ever came. We had 
more than a ton of water left and 
on the morrow I would start ra- 
tioning it, two quarts per man per 
day, half of that going to the cook. 
Yes, we’d keep the sea! 

That decision was justified the 
next day. The squalls suddenly lost 
their virulence and the sky changed. 
The crazy sea subsided. Calm 
came — oh, a blessed relief! — and 
I thought I’d try to catch an alba- 
tross, sure that wind would come if 
I went to the trouble of rigging 
hook, line and bait. 

It came just as one of the great 
birds swooped in curiosity — and it 
came from the southwest. The next 
day we ripped off 134 miles, gaining 
all we had won and then lost since 
the long beating began. That night, 
all hands ceased shaking out reefs 
long enough to spit to windward as 
we blazed across 50 South in the 
Pacific, 28 days after we had come 
to grips with Cape Horn! We’d 
earned the traditional right! 

It had been a hard passage, yes, 
but now let me, in conclusion, paint 
the other side of the picture for, 
just as I’ve not emphasized the 
difficulties of working in oilers, 
heavy clothing and rain and snow 
on pitching decks, so I’ve not done 
justice to the ship in passing over 
the wonderful comfort, peace and 
security she provided. 

I seriously doubt if any sailormen 
ever came around the Cape in more 
comfort, with better food, with 
more leisure than we enjoyed in 
Wander Bird. To start with, barring 
the mishaps with the two sails, we 
didn’t part a thing but a signal 
halliard which was simply flogged 
to pieces against the cross trees. 
Not many ships, I feel sure, would 
stand such a searching 28-day 
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Put LAUGHLIN FITTINGS 
on Your “MUST” List This Spring 


BEAUTY in marine hardware may be a sec- 
ondary consideration—but when you add 
the enduring beauty of CAMELYTE finish to 
the dependability of LAUGHLIN deck and 
spar fittings, you enhance not only the ap- 
pearance but the value of 
your boat. Other LAUGHLIN 
Specialties of tested brass, 
steel and galvanized iron. 





CRUISER BILGE PUMP 


Built for business and ease of operation. Design permits both 
inlet and-.outlet connections to be at bottom, permitting easy 
installation of pipe connections concealed beneath floor 
boards. Of plain brass, simple, durable, fool-proof. 





YACHT BLOCKS 


Eliminate blow hole weakness and other imperfections by 
installing LAUGHLIN BRONZE BLOCKS with drop 
forged shells, or LAUGHLIN DROP FORGED STEEL 
BLOCKS, hot galvanized, or protected with the marvelous 
new CAMELYTE finish, giving the yachtsman a block far 
superior in strength, lightweight, and durability. 





MARINERS’ 
ANCHOR 


The shape of the palm 
with its sharp flukes will 
“take” in any kind of 
bottom; broad enough 
to hold and reinforced 
to stand the strain. The 
angle of the crown with the shank is correct, so that 
anchor will not “shovel”! or ‘‘crawl."’ Flukes are 
non-fouling. Extra long shank; in the vertical posi- 
tion anchor rests on crown and not on ball of stock. 
In weights from 15 to 200 Ibs. Also all other types 
of anchors in all standard sizes. 


MARINERS’ WINDLASS 


Takes the curse off the heaviest job 
aboard. Its smooth action and effi- 
cient design make easy the handling 
of anchors up to 100 Ibs. Drum for 
rope; wildcat for chain — the latter 
equipped with release and foot 
brake. Hot-dipped galvanizing pro- 
tects windlass from rust. 









Raise your standard of living afloat and increase the 


value of your boat by installing LAUGHLIN modern 
specialties NOW. Send 25c for 104-page catalog. 


THE THOMAS (\) LAUGHLIN CO. 


Portland \was Maine 


Manufacturers of Marine & Industrial Hardware Since 1861 


New York 8 Chicago = Detroit ©* New Orleans * Denver = Seattle 
San Francisco 8 Los Angeles 











TIGHT AS A CLAM 


The jacket that made yachting history . . . blouse- 
shape, made of strong, hard-bitten sailcloth and 
waterproofed. Water can not get in at the collar and 
cuffs. Trousers of the same material are now avail- 
able. Natural or navy blue at thirty five shillings — 
trousers to match, twenty five shillings. 


WHEN YOU COME TO BERMUDA: 


TRIMINGHAMS’ 


RIGHT OPPOSITE THE SHIP 








*% New Giant-Spark Aero- 
type Magneto Ignition by 
Scintilla! 

Permanent Magnet Life! 
yk New Aerotype Carbure- 

tion by Stromberg! 

New Finger-tip outside 

controls! 

p+ 4 Full 180- degree Steer- 
ing —turn ‘‘on a dime!” 

% Full-level tilt-up! 

Outside Fuel-fill! 

>= 4 No-Fume Airstream Cool- 
ing! 

x Silenced Underwater Ex- 
haust! 


Ask your nearest Bendix Dealer 


BENDIX MARINE PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
(Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation 
Corporatio 


449 Bendix Drive, South Bend, Indiana 


ECLIPSE “sss 


Batte "Se15 A Model 
y-¥ 0501 1010) F 258) 


OUTBOARD MOTOR 


NEW 1937 
BENDIX-BUILT 


All-Electric 
*Outbo ard 


$35.50 
F.O.B. South Bend, Ind. 








test! As she sailed north, her only 
scars were a few rust stains on her 
white flanks. Beyond one or two 
brief trips aloft to check on halliards, 
no man had to leave the decks, For 
hundreds of the most disagreeable 
hours we spent, the schooner sailed 
herself, following the wind as 
closely as an old hound the trail. 
Then we lay below in dry, soft 
bunks, reading, sleeping, even at 
times playing games. Ann and 
the ‘‘Commodore”’ (our children) 
played with their dolls and boats or 
studied their correspondence school 
lessons with only occasional thoughts 
to the inferno without. When the 
sun shone, they wrapped up and 
sported on deck, identifying and 
feeding our faithful cape pigeons 
and haunting albatross. 

Harrison, the sea cook with skill 
and disposition without equal, 
never once missed a meal, and every 
one was a masterpiece of good food 
ready, hot and steaming, on time 
to the stroke of the ship’s bell. Pies, 
cinnamon buns, cakes, feather-light 
bread, creamed chicken, cranberry 
sauce, mashed potatoes, fish cakes 
porcupine-frizzy from perfect fry- 
ing —all those things and more 
poured out of the galley where he 
often stood with one foot braced on 
his bunk while he passed lashings 
about the leaping pots on the stove. 

The ship was tight, tight in bot- 
tom and deck. Not a bucket of 
water got below. The stoves, glow- 
ing red in the fierce draught, com- 
bated perfectly the fearful damp- 
ness. To the best of my knowledge, 
not a man stood a watch in wet 
clothing, thanks to the stoves and 
really adequate rubber waterproofs. 
Huge rubber mittens covering wool 
mitts kept our hands warm. Leather 
sea boots and wool socks warmed 
toes even during the four-hour 
watches. 

Hundreds of times we studied 
the weather, realizing fully how 
truly awful, using that abused word 
in its proper sense, the Horn must 
have been to underfed, badly 
clothed, badly fed sailormen whose 
work was done on tossing yards in 
ships with flooded quarters and no 
hint of heat, where watch and 
watch was the invariable rule and 
the work in hand was just a hard 
job with no reward but skimpy 
pay which some crimp ashore 
would steal within a night of ar- 
rival in port. 

The voyage around the Cape was 
twice as long as I anticipated it 
would be because we hit that long, 
long spell of westerlies. It provided 
the maddest sea I have ever seen 
and, with the sea, squalls of unex- 
pected bitterness so that we 
couldn’t sail to windward any bet- 
ter than a square rigger. Not once, 
however, to the best of my knowl- 
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edge, were our lives in danger or the 
ship imperilled. We had not so 
much as a smashed finger nor a boil 
to complain about. According to 
our mail here in Talcahuano — 
those stay-at-home friends of ours 
(‘safe at home,” as they say with 
quite unconscious humor) have 
battled trench mouth, loss of voice, 
measles, whooping cough, broken 
legs, a well-placed kick from a 
mule, jaundice and scarlet fever, 
not to mention the election cam- 
paign and the frantic treadmill of 
an existence which holds few re- 
wards so gratifying as the accom- 
plishment which is ours. I was justi- 
fied in my belief that a small, well 
found ship could be taken around 
the Cape in comfort and safety, in 
my belief that to do so would pro- 
vide me with a glorious, soul-satis- 
fying adventure. This dream, seven- 
teen years in coming to realization, 
is even more roseate when viewed 
from the serenity of this Chilean 
port (Taleahuano) than ever be- 
fore. It has been well worth all the 
effort and cost. It is impressive to 
think that we and the good old 
Wander Bird may be the last who 
will sail to the westward around 
Cape Horn in the wake of the clip- 
pers. 

A scant week after we picked up 
the good southerly, we reached this 
port, having made a breath-taking 
change from the Horn’s bleakness 
to the southern hemisphere’s equiv- 
alent of Southern California’s 
weather. In that time, we ran a 
good thousand miles with fair 
winds as intoxicating to us as strong 
wine. The halliards and sheets at 
last resumed their normal size and 
the decks dried. At eight and nine 
knots the ship moved on as 
smoothly as a hand over a kitten’s 
back. The thermometer mounted 
three and four degrees between suc- 
cessive sunrises. The cape pigeons 
and Antarctic terns, the seals and 
penguins fell away. Thirty alba- 
tross accompanied us one evening 
in a splendid wheeling convoy. The 
next day there wasn’t one. The 
ocean scarcely breathed, wearing 
now the deepest blue in place of 
funereal greenish black. The kites 
went up, skylights were flung open 
and heavy clothes and oilers put 
away. 

Today we store water and fresh 
food, write belated Christmas cards 
and this chapter of our history. To- 
morrow we sail for California over 
a region of perpetual fair winds, 
winds which seldom if ever blow 
over 25 miles an hour, the finest 
sailing area the world offers. In 4 
few brief weeks we shall have fol- 
lowed to its very end the great race 
track of the clippers to come home 
to the Golden Gate in a style be- 
fitting Californians and sailormen! 
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Are You a Sun Navigator and Star Shy? 


(Continued from page 58) 


The inquiring mind will discern . 


that this system of identification is 
simply the reverse of the. process 
ordinarily employed in determining 
the Greenwich Hour Angle of a star. 
It is developed on the hypothesis 
that if the hour angle of the star is 
the same as your longitude, the 
star must be on your meridian and 
therefore in position to be shot for 
latitude. 

Of course, Polaris is the classic 
celestial object from which to ob- 
tain latitude, but unfortunately it 
is such a modest point of light that 
the sextant must be adjusted in 


advance by precomputation in order 
to find the star at twilight. The 
North Star is not easy for begin- 
ners, whereas the system presented 
here depends on having your sight 
in the bag before you are sure what 
star you observed. 

Anyone wishing to get acquainted 
with the names of the brighter stars 
can easily practice this method 
ashore with a compass, watch and 
Nautical Almanac. An approxima- 
tion of the altitude, by guessing at 
the tilt of your chin when gazing at 
the object, will do well enough for 
practice. 


Troubled Waters 


(Continued from page 51) 


the rudder. The foreyard has sprung 
and the mainyard is gone. Our 
condition is hourly worse. This is a 
frightful sea. ... The mate has 
four men cutting through the cabin 
floor. There’s 500 gallons of citron- 
ella oil in the after hold. Hope they 
can reach it. Sent men aloft to cut 
remnants of the sails from the yards 
to try and, keep the ship to the 
wind. . . . There’s too much water 
on the decks. .. . The carpenter 
sounds the wells often but always 
reports gaining water. The ship is 
making heavy weather of it, strain- 
ing badly. The outlook is bad. 
We’re in hard luck. Eight men unfit 
for duty....No canvas can 
stand. Trying to set a tarpaulin in 
the mizzen rigging. Had to roll it 
snug to show it above the rail. 
Spread flat against the rigging it 
can’t blow away. ... It helps 
some. She heads a little more to the 
wind. . . . This is the worst gale I 
ever experienced. Covered with 
snow and ice. 

“The men have got a cask of 
citronella oil; plugged the weather 
scuppers with oakum and poured 
down the oil. It spreads. There is a 
slick to windward on the NW sea. 
We’ll weather it yet. 

“March 13th, midnight to 8:00 
a.m. There is no change, the gale 
is as bad as ever, ship still straining 
badly. We can’t gain on the pumps. 
They are going constantly — as 
well as the disabled crew can do. 
... Asea just made a clean breach 
over the ship. ... Daylight, a 
little less wind, sea more regular; 
still snowing. A wild goose blown to 
leeward wheeled to light in the oil 
slick. The wind swept him into the 


rigging and he fell stunned on deck. 


Caught him and threw him down in 
the cabin with the monkey. The 
goose is the first fresh meat aboard 
inthree months. . . . There’s trou- 
ble in the cabin. . . . Land birds 
blown offshore are coming almost 
frozen into the rigging. 

“Noon. It ismoderating. . . . At 
3:00 p.m., set upper foretopsail and 


jib and managed to get off before the 
wind. Lost the jib. Heading for the 
Gulf Stream to thaw out, steering 
with tackles on the tiller. She steers 
badly. The ship is listed heavily to 
starboard. Pumps going constantly 
but the water isn’t gaining on us 
now.... We're all right.... 
Heavy snow squalls. . . . The man 
that washed overboard and I are 
the only ones not frostbitten. . . . 
I’m running off before it for Ber- 
muda. We’ll make it. Large sea 
from the north. . . . My hands are 
so swollen I can hardly hold the 
pen.” 

Author’s note: The great blizzard 
of 1888, instead of being circular in 
shape, consisted of a long trough 
extending north and south, which 
moved eastward across the country. 
When it reached the coast, the 
northern end of this elongated 
depression remained almost sta- 
tionary over New York City and 
vicinity for over two days, being 
held back by a “high” to the east- 
ward. The lower end, southward of 
Cape Hatteras, swung slowly off- 
shore giving the narrow trough a 
southeasterly direction. Fed by the 
warm moist air of the Gulf Stream, 
the disturbance deepened and devel- 
oped extraordinary strength and 
persistence. 

On the southeastern side, south- 
easterly winds prevailed, but only a 
few miles to the westward, on the 
other side of the trough, a bitter 
northwest wind of hurricane force 
was roaring furiously, covering the 
seaboard with an unprecedented 
depth of snow and bringing grief to 
over two hundred vessels. 

Captain Bailey, in the Annie M. 
Smull, came up on its southeastern 
side with a fair wind, but rapidly 
increasing to gale force. As he 
worked westward and the trough 
moved slowly eastward, he caught 
the sudden wind shift with its 
sharp drop in temperature, a con- 
dition which brought shipwreck 
and suffering to hundreds of mar- 
iners. 
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dibencltag! 


SAYS TOWNSEND WHELEN 


@ “Of all the binoculars i have used over a long period 
of years, the Bausch & Lomb 7 x 35 is outstanding. For mountain 
and plains hunting and for small game work, I believe it to be 
the world’s finest glass.” So writes Townsend Whelen, widely 
known sportsman, big game hunter, gun authority and author— 
“Big Game Hunting” and “Wilderness Hunting and Wildcraft.” 


Learn for yourself what it is that makes thousands of sportsmen, Army and 
Navy officers, flyers and yachtsmen say of their B & L Binoculars, “the 
finest glass I ever used.” 40-page descriptive booklet on request. Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co., 419 Lomb Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


BAUSCH /& LOMB 


THE WORLD*S BEST—BY ANY TEST 











For 
Boat 
Owners 





Among the many accessories we stock for boat 
owners, is a shatterproof, flashproof and water- 
proof flashlight made to 
stand severe abuse and 
even long submersion 
under water. 


It may be carried in the 
hand or swing from the 
adjustable wrist strap. The 
weight including batteries 
is 18 ozs.—length 8 in. 





Shatterproof, Flashproof and 
Waterproof Light, $6.50 


ABERCROMBIE & FircHu Co. 


The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET, NEW YORK 
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CHICAGO STORE: Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Avenue 
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BUILT TO ENDURE | 


Many Kohler Electric Plants built more than seventeen 
years ago are still in active service. Their world-wide 
reputation for dependability under severe operating 
conditions is well founded. Simple, rugged, compact 
design; slow-speed, multiple-cylinder, water-cooled 
engines; quiet, vibrationless running; low fuel con- 
sumption; self-starting, stopping and regulating — 
are a few features which have made Kohlers the choice 
of thousands of discriminating yachtsmen, naval 

2 architects and boat builders. Battery-charging and 
Direct-service Models, 800 watts and up to provide adequate current for any size or 
type craft — for lighting, fans, refrigerators, cooking equipment, pumps, winches, 
radio, etc. (Also A. C. models in 114 KVA and larger.) U. S. Government uses thousands. 


$265 up, f. o. b. Kohler. 
KOHLER of KOHLER 
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Tee BARNEGAT “36x 


{ The Largest and Fastest Sailing 
Boat in the Country for the Money 


Cat-rigged and Marconi Sloop-rigged. More 
than 1600 have been adopted by many Yacht 
Clubs for One-Design Class Racing. 


For circular and price, address 


J. H. PERRINE, BARNEGAT, N. J. 
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Old Man Joe says— 


“If anybody needs a gear that reverses 
at 100% of engine speed for special 
service on taxi-boats or tug boats 
that require quick and frequent re- 
versing, he can furnish ’em and they 
will fit the same housing as the corre- 

sponding sizes of Joes Standard 


A | qd EK ay Gears.” Write for particulars. 


Specialists in REVERSE & REDUCTION Gears 


1937 Vest Pocket “Rules of the Road” sentir se- G E \ BR fe 


The Snow & Petrelli Mfg. Co. 








21 Fox St., New Haven, Conn. 








MUR-COP 





FOR A- CLEAN BOTTOM 


For Protection 
Below the Waterline 


NO BARNACLES 
NO WORMS 
NO GRASS 


USE MUR-COP 


WESTCOTT, SLADE & BALCOM CO. 
PROVIDENCE kel ar el 





Under the Lee of the Longboat 


(Continued from page 74) 


I ran into a cruising cove who has a © 
grievance against all yachting mag- 
azines and against me in particular 
as associate editor of one of them. 
He said that in poking fun at land- 
lubbers who go to sea in small 
boats and get picked up by mer- 
chant skippers we stifle the spirit of 
adventure without which the sport 
of yachting cannot survive. I told 
my friend that I must have failed 
to make myself clear. I’ve never 
sought to dissuade blokes from set- 
ting forth into blue water merely 
because they were young or short 
of funds or because their boats were 
small. I have, however, tried to 
point out that it is foolish to start 
out in an unseaworthy crate or 
without a background of experience. 
It’s worse than foolish. An anal- 
ogous situation would be that of a 
man starting in business with no 
experience and no backing and, as 
soon as he saw himself in danger of 
going on the financial rocks, calling 
on the first stranger who came along 
to haul him into the clear and start 
him going again. It isn’t done in 
business, and I don’t see the justice 
of doing it in sport. 


The disquieting afterthought oc- 
curs that perhaps my philosophy 


is based on the fear that one day 
I’ll show a distress signal which wil] 
be disregarded by some merchant 
captain who has grown tired of 
saving inexperienced adventurers 
from the result of their folly. But 
without being ‘‘ psyched” and hav- 
ing my motive reduced to its selfish 
elements, I think it is good dope to 
advise beginners to learn the ways 
of the sea before trusting to its not 
too tender mercies. Would a man 
who had never swum a stroke in his 
life dive into the Channel at Gris 
Nez and attempt to swim across to 
Dover? 


For a satisfying contrast, observe 
Warwick Tompkins’ feat in round- 
ing the Horn in his Wander Bird. 
For nearly ten years every mile that 
Tommy sailed pointed up to this 
ambitious undertaking. In gales 
and storms he proved himself and 
he proved his ship, and only when 
he felt that both would meet the 
test did he embark on his great ad- 
venture. His is the example that 
novices should emulate — not, nec- 
essarily, where he goes, but how he 
goes about it... . Good going, 
Tommy, but for the love of Mike 
pick a warmer climate for your next 
sortie against dat old debbil sea. 


Down to the Labrador 


(Continued from page 46) 


Despite the inhospitable appear- 
ance of the barren, rocky Labrador 
coast, the Newfoundland fishermen 
found, as they sailed on ‘down 
north,” that it was fairly safe and 
well provided with harbors among 
the maze of inside runs and deep 
inlets. The rock bottom present in 
most of the harbors gives poor hold- 
ing ground, however. In Venison 
Tickle, an ordinary tide made us 
drag two anchors. We noticed it just 
in time to keep her from drifting 
into a schooner anchored below us. 
The Chief eased her ahead while 
Jim and I took up the slack in the 
lines. We set the lighter anchor over 
to give a wider spread which held 
till morning. When we hauled them 
up, the weed fouled on the anchors 
made them look like forks full of hay. 

Venison Tickle is a typical Labra- 
dor fishing village peopled by New- 
foundland fishermen, who go home 
in the fall, and a few ‘“‘livyeres”’ or 
native Labradormen, who live in- 
land in the ‘‘country” through the 
winter. The Newfoundlanders and 
Labradormen are indistinguishable 
except as the latter are more apt to 
show traces of Eskimo blood. When 
Maynard and I had climbed to the 
top of a 600-foot hill above the 
Tickle, we were tempted to start 
boulders crashing down into the dif- 


ferent arms of the sea which glis- 
tened below. I guess it’s well for us 
that we didn’t, for the shores are 
lined with fishermen’s shacks. That 
night, visitors on board stayed so 
late that we had to begin making up 
our bunks as a hint for them to 
leave. The fishermen all seem 
friendly and sociable and intrigued 
by such a curiosity as a yacht. After 
all these summers of cruising on the 
Labrador, the Skipper is known to 
them all, both as a sportsman and 
as a friend of the famous Dr. 
Grenfell. 

In order to get off another tele- 
gram, we put into Hawke’s Har- 
bour, where there is a wireless sta- 
tion. The main attraction there is 
the whaling factory, an olfactory a8 
well as a visual attraction. We 
stopped outside temporarily to jig 
for cod, a procedure which we tried 
often but not always with success iD 
this year of scarcity. The jigger isa 
leaden plug shaped like a small her- 
ring, with a pair of cruel hooks im- 
bedded in the tail. The fisherman 
jerks the jigger up and down within 
a fathom from the bottom, attract 
ing the simple-minded codfish. When 
the cod noses up to take a sniff of 
the jigger, it catches him under the 
jaw and hauls him up to heave?. 

For aforementioned selfish rea 
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sons, we leave the coast anonymous 
beyond Hawke’s Harbour. Let the 
reader be consoled with the thought 
that there is plenty of Labrador and 
any number of good salmon rivers. 
So, the Karluk headed into one of 
the bays and anchored close to a 
high, timbered shore at the mouth 
of our nameless river. We shifted 
camp supplies into the tender and a 
canoe, which had been awaiting 
this moment lashed to the deck- 
house roof. Then, piloted by Will 
Brown, a Labrador trapper, we 
threaded our way up through the 
rapids under power of our sturdy 
little Johnson one-and-a-half horse 
power outboard motor. Although 
the captain had taken Will on as 
guide, there were still only four of 
us, as Maynard, the engineer, re- 
mained in charge of the Karluk. For 
us hardy voyageurs, a few miles of 
river scenery, which included a steep 
portage or ‘‘spill” as they call it, 
around the falls, and then a happy 
landing at the cabin, was a welcome 
change. 

The Labrador word for a log 
cabin is ‘‘tilt.”” We spent a week at 
that tilt, a week which gave us 
some good fishing weather, two 
days of northeast wind when the 
salmon would not rise, and hot 
days when the mosquitoes and 
black flies made a Roman holiday. 
Had we not been well equipped with 
mosquito netting, gloves and fly 
dope I, for one, would have fled to 
the coast where the winged pests 
are reasonably scarce. They bit the 
Skipper and Jim and Will, but they 
left no traces on the lucky stiffs. As 
for me, they raised some prize welts 
on my neck and wrists and kept me 
scratching most of the time, but 
they could not keep me from enjoy- 
ing the thrill of hooking and playing 
a salmon. That’s where Captain 
Williams showed what an old 
maestro can do. Although delays in 
starting had made us too late for 
the larger salmon, which had long 
since pushed on upstream, we 
found plenty of sport in the lively 
grilse weighing about five pounds. 
It took me seventeen wild minutes 
to bring one of these game fighters 
to gaff. 

One unlucky day an accident be- 
fell the Skipper. He slipped on a wet 
boulder and took a dirty fall, ending 
with a sickening whack on the 
knee cap. That was the turning 
point of the cruise. It was three 
weeks before the X-ray-equipped 
doctor in Corner Brook pronounced 
the verdict, “fractured patella.’’ 
During those weeks our injured 
captain had, as he thought, half 
recovered from a painfuly swollen 
bruise, and was limping about with 
a stick. 

Complying with the code of the 
Northland, we left the door of the 
tilt unlocked so that it might serve 
48 a winter refuge for some stray 
wayfarer in the frostbound wilder- 
hess. ‘I'he Karluk swung her bows 
to the south’ard and by August 


22nd we were in the Straits of Belle 
Isle with the rocky Labrador coast 
astern. 

Although we ran back over the 
same course, homeward bound, our 
road was varied by stops at differ- 
ent ports. A nasty northeaster held 
us for three days in Port Saunders, 
Newfoundland. At Corner Brook, 
in the Bay of Islands, the captain’s 
leg was subjected to the unwelcome 
reinforcement of a plaster cast. We 
anchored for a couple of days at 
Codroy, in the lee of Cape Anguille, 
awaiting better weather for cross- 
ing Cabot Straits. 

The Chief and I found it hard to 
leave Codroy. We had attended a 
“‘time”’ the night before. A “‘time”’ 
is a Newfoundland dance and, be- 
lieve us, it’s good exercise. They 
have no one to sing out the turns in 
their reels and square dances. They 
know when to swing by the meas- 
ures of the tune itself. About mid- 
night, when the fiddler was relieved 
by another, he gasped, “‘ Me troat is 
busted,”’ and hastened to repair 
the damage with a soothing liquid 
which so revived him that he 
danced a wicked hornpipe in his 
sealskin moccasins. 

The following morning it was 
farewell to Newfoundland and a 
rough crossing to Ingonish. After 
Newfoundland and Labrador, Nova 
Scotia seemed strangely like home. 
There are more evidences of mod- 
ernity, even in Cape Breton. Then, 
too, the fields and farmhouses have 
more the look of New England. 

Out of Canso we met.a heavy 
swell piled up by two days of strong 
easterlies. Although the wind had 
shifted to the westward and was 
cutting the seas somewhat, they 
were still breaking over ledges 
marked at three fathoms on the 
chart. It was a good running sea 
and the Karluk rode it like a 
duck. 

Fog and rain held us for a couple 
of days in Isaac’s Harbour, afford- 
ing us the opportunity of visiting 
the Seal Harbour gold mine, most 
up to date plant in the world. The 
Chief picked up a tiny nugget about 
the size of a grain of wheat, im- 
bedded in a beach pebble. The na- 
tives there tell you how they shoot 
moose from their kitchen steps and 
catch two-pound brook trout off the 
municipal wharf. 

Except for some simultaneous 
trouble with ignition and oil filters 
off Liscomb, the rest of the home- 
ward cruise was uneventful. We 
stopped for a night in each of the 
ports of Halifax, Shelburne and 
Yarmouth and, almost too soon to 
believe it, we were crossing the Bay 
of Fundy in a flat calm with the 
shores of Maine looming ahead. 
The Karluk docked in Rockland on 
the sixteenth of September. Jim 
swore he had never had more trou- 
ble keeping the pots on the stove 
than when we were halfway across 
Penobscot Bay in sight of Rockland 
breakwater. 
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CHAHSEVAR was built at Boele’s 
shipyard, Bolnes, Holland, for the Shah 
of Persia. Most of her equipment is of 
European manufacture, but she had to 
have an A-E-CO Vertical Electric Hoist 
. . . A compact, Type A hoist with 
motor below deck. The diesel-powered 
CHAHSEVAR, an impressive and orig- 
inal design by H. W. De Voogt, is 178 
ft. long and of 478 tons displacement. 
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a Hoist 
(an A-E-CO, of course) 


A-E-COTypeA, Vertical 
Electric Hoist, gypsey 
type for rope or cable. 










Division: American Engineering 
af Co., 2432 Aramingo Ave., Phila. 


Other Products—A-E-CO Taylor 
Stokers, A-E-CO Lo-Hed Mono- 
rail Electric Hoists, A-E-CO 
Hele-Shaw Pumps, Motors and 
Transmissions, 








CONSTRUCTION of Senior Knockabout 


sutta’s best domestic cotton yacht duck 


proof Cordura. 


Keel one piece full length. Frame 
steamed bent from gunwale to gun- 
wale bolted to keel. Mast has adjust- 
ment so angle of rake may be 
changed. Boat is rigged with perma- 
nent back-stay. 


Senior Knockabout is equally 
suited to shoal or deep water, 
being a combination keel and 
centerboard design. It handles 
lightly, manoeuvers quickly 
and is sailed single-handed 
with ease. Genoa jib and 
spinnaker may be had. It 

is fast for racing, yet 








Cape Cod’s New Racing, Day Sailing 
and Over Night Cruising “Class 


traditionally sound, proven practice. Planking, 
red cedar. Frames and keel, white oak. Everdur 
screw fastened. Hollow mast and tee boom, 
spruce. Outside ballast, lead. Sails, Wam- 


at small extra cost, of Dupont’s mildew 


large enough for comfortable day sailing. The addition of a shelter 
cabin provides practical accommodation for two for short cruises. 


First cost is under $1000 and character of construction assures low annual 
upkeep. This summer Senior Knockabouts will sail at over a dozen yacht 
clubs from Chesapeake Bay to Maine on both fresh and salt water. We urge 
those interested to communicate with us promptly in order that deliveries 
at the opening of the current racing season may be assured. 


Send 10c in stamps for Cape Cod’s new, large catalogue 
of over 30 designs, priced from $19.85 to $2175.00, 
showing nearly 100 illustrations of boats in action. 


CAPE COD SHIP BUILDING CORPORATION 


BOX Y, Wareham, Massachusetts 
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E. L. W. CURTIS, SOUTHPORT, CONN. 





LONG ISLAND SOUND REPRESENTATIVE 











Dimensions 
L.O.A. 30'0” 
L.W.L. 25'0” 
Beam 10'6” 
Draft 3'9” 
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THE CASEY 30’ AUXILIARY 


This sturdy small cruising boat can be rigged as 4 Yawl, 
Ketch, Gaff Rigged Cutter, Marconi Cutter, or even as 
@ Motor Sailer with excellent results. The shoal draft 
makes easily accessible many ports that would be im- 
possible for boats of greater draft, yet with 5000 Ibs. of 
outside ballast she is a pleasure to handle in the open 
Sea. Write for circulars. 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED FOR SALE — THEY SELL THEMSELVES 


General repairs and servicing at reasonable 
prices. We are equipped to do first class servicing 
as we have a crew of highly specialized mechan- 
ics. Our new ways haul out up to 500 tons. We 
have a total of six ways. Have large steel store- 
sheds for winter storage with tracks leading into 
each shed, and each boat has its own individual 
cradle. We can do a speedy job in repairing or 
servicing, you will be surprised how reasonable 
the prices are. 


CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 

















Type IV 





RADIO DIRECTION FINDER 
Sturdy 


FIND IT A VALUABLE AID TO 
ACCURATE NAVIGATION 


In following the racing and pleasure courses 


MODELS FOR ALL BOATS 30’ OR OVER 


Send for Our Illustrated Folder 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, INC. 


110 Cypress Street 


Compact Practical 


YACHTSMEN 


Established 1850 
Brookline, Mass. 

















TRANSFER DRIVES 


100%. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





FOR IMPROVED PERFORMANCE USE 
MORSE MARINE UNITS 


REDUCTION GEARS FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS for 


Performance-provenin prin- New Morse built-in type re- 
ciple, yet offering many new duction gearsare accurately Thousands of boat owners 
features. Ideal for runabout built. Gears are made of now enjoy the advantages 
and cruiser engines up to finest alloy steels, scientifi- of rubber insulation of 
90 h.p. in higher speed cally heat-treated, with power plant, complete only 
range. Load capacity of teeth precision-cut for cor- when Morse Flexible Cou- 
drive chain increased nearly rect meshing, longerlifeand lings for propeller shafts 
sustained quietness. 


Ask Your Dealer or Write Direct — Get complete engineering details on these 
performance-proven Morse products. Ask your dealer, or write us direct for specifications 
and prices. Please give us your dealer’s name when you write. 


MORSE CHAIN 


Marine Division 


PROPELLER SHAFTS 


are used. 


COMPANY 


Division of Borg-Warner Corporation 
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Sailors’ Progress 
(Continued from page 55) 


What’s that to leeward? A buoy! 
“Hi, Skipper! We see a buoy on our 
port beam.’’ (Ye gods, what is it?) 
“Can you make out its color or 
number?” (Not a chance in this 
sea.) Then — ‘‘ Look for another!” 
shouted the man below. (Another! 
Isn’t one enough?) “If we’re where 
we may be, by the grace of God, 
there’ll be another,’”’ was the ex- 
planation. Yes? ‘‘There it is! Well 
— where are we?” “‘We may be 
just off Point Judith; keep her to the 
eastward!”’ 

And even then, broad off the port 
bow and only half a mile away, the 
Point Judith Lighthouse came out 
of the mist and rain. We could see 
the white foam creaming on the 
brown sand of the shore. We ran 
alongside this beacon which rises 
from the worst point of land between 
Cape Cod and Cape Fear, a graceful 
tower warning men to keep away, 
and to the north the shore receded 
to the westward. We were safe, by a 
veritable hair’s breadth. Had we 
changed our course half an hour 
later, five minutes later, even a 
minute later, we most assuredly 


would have gone ashore. There ~ 


wouldn’t even have been time or 
sea room, except by the rarest of 
chances, to have made an entrance 
to the Harbor of Refuge. If we had 
turned westward five minutes sooner 
we might have missed Point Judith, 
to be blown up the bay, and landed 
— where? 

But it was only a reprieve. For, 
the wind increasing and the mist 
beginning to lift as we scudded into 
Narragansett Bay, we could see the 
high cliffs of its western shore loom 
up on our port beam, our bow, 
ahead. Twenty miles of lee shore to 
keep clear of. With shoaling water, 
the seas became shorter and steeper. 
The wind increased in weight. The 
schooner rolled and reeled and 
fought for easting. , 

Will she clear that point ahead? 
Half an hour will tell. Then the 
answer came: not unless you set an- 
other sail. 

Behold, Jack and the Chief, cling- 
ing to the fore boom, the mast, the 
sheet, each other, while they tie 
their first reef knots, cast off lash- 
ings, find the halliards, and hoist the 
foresail, a mere scrap of canvas! 
Well done, sailors! 

The Narcissus cleared the point. 
She fought along that coast. Over 
shallow spots, through waves, over 
fishing nets which scraped along the 
bottom, past rocky headlands, past 
Narragansett Pier she plowed. At 
times, in the midst of flying spray 
and rushing waves, she seemed ac- 
tually to stand still. (But a conserv- 
ative estimate later, pricked off on 
the chart, which now hangs behind 
the Chief’s desk in Buffalo, gave 
her an average of nine knots plus 
for the entire day’s run. Incred- 


ible? You should have been there!) 

“Where to now?”’ asked George, 
“Keep her. for that lighthouse,” 
pointed the Skipper, dodging back 
and forth between deckhouse and 
cockpit. But she wouldn’t quite 
make it. There were still Scylla and 
Charybdis to pass, another light- 
house right on the course we were 
making good — Whale Rock Light. 
Between it and shore was a mass of 


tide-covered rocks, then a narrow — 


channel, then the rocky coast itself, 
on which the surf was breaking. 

Five minutes later —or was it 
two? — the lighthouse keeper came 
out of his round house on steel stilts 
to view the impending disaster. He 
stood on his deck grating, grasping 
the railing high above the foam. 
Below him was a circular stage of 
rushing water, vast enough for any 
drama, an orchestra of wind and 
waves, and in the foreground a tiny 
white schooner with a long yard 
across her foremast and a broad 
blue stripe along her side, a jib and 
reefed foresail pulling her to de- 
struction at his very feet. 

“She can’t make it,’’ he judged. 
And then two men appeared in her 
lee waterways. Nearly in the foam 
itself, they could be seen laying 
along her steep deck, easing sheets, 
while a courageous helmsman, with 
his heart in his throat, swung her 
off to pass to leeward of the light- 
house and make a try for safety 
— between Scylla and Charybdis! 

Ten minutes later and in relatively 
smooth water in the lee of Conani- 
cut Island, the schooner ran towards 
a black shore. Night was coming on. 
A lighthouse dead ahead showed a 
red beam. At its foot the chart re- 
vealed a narrow passage into an al- 
most landlocked bay. Through this 
passage the Narcissus rushed, as 
steady now as a rock and hardly 
heeling ten degrees. We cleared 4 
wharf by a biscuit-throw, held on 
for two more minutes while we 
tried, in that now almost dark and 
empty bay, to make out our posi- 
tion, and hurried to unlash the 
heaviest anchor. 

“Let go!” The chain rattled 
through the hawsepipe, while the 
schooner, coming into the wind, 
fought the halter to her progress. 
The chain continued to rush, the 
schooner to sag down broadside to 
leeward. 

“Let go that jib halliard!”’ was 
the order, and then the anchor held, 
and the Narcissus came into the 
wind just as the heaviest gusts of all 
struck her in disappointed fury, 
the vindictive tail end of that year’s 
Florida hurricane. 

We furled the sails, the jib which 
had pulled us at ten knots for four 
hours, and the reefed foresail which 
had helped the Narcissus to claw 
off three headlands and bring 
safe to harbor. We groped our way 
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aft. There was George, still beside 
the wheel he had tended almost 
constantly since noon. 

That night, while the wind and 
rain continued to drive at the ship, 
in vain, the crew of the Narcissus, 
all snug and warm below and gath- 
ered once more around the cabin 


table, enjoyed a gorgeous meal. 
Above their heads an American 
Eagle held high a banner, ‘‘ Don’t 
Give Up The Ship.” 

George said, ‘‘The noise of that 
blessed cable when you dropped 
the anchor was the sweetest song I 
ever heard.”’ 





The two marlin, a 426-pounder (left), the other weighing 500 
pounds, taken in the total time of 23 minutes 


Taking Two Blue Marlin in Fast Time 


(Continued from page 57) 


on the scene and were swimming 
around in anticipation of an early 
lunch. Gifford grabbed the leader 
and the fish instantly broke away 
from him. Before I could even get 
the drag screwed up tight to get the 
fish back, Gifford was roaring at 
me: ‘‘ For God’s sake, get that leader 
up to me again!” 

I screwed up the drag as fast as 
I could and in just thirteen minutes 
the fish was in the boat. We were 
back at the dock exactly twenty- 
five minutes after leaving it. Gifford 
has a clock that the angler can see 
with only a slight turn of the head, 
80 we could follow the time closely. 
The marlin weighed 500 pounds, 
even, minus all his blood, stomach 
and food; the one taken the evening 
previous weighed 426 pounds. It 
required, therefore, a total of 
twenty-three minutes to hang these 
two game fish weighing 926 pounds. 

You have probably guessed the 
answer: that, unfortunately, these 
fish were hooked deep and, having 
lost all their blood, were easy prey 
to the heavy lite. I was using, a 
54-thread Ashaway on an Edward 
Vom Hofe 14/0 reel and 30-ounce 
triple enamel rod. While this is 
heavy tackle, it is not nearly as 
heavy as a great many anglers 
foolis! lly try to use at Bimini; the 
teel is not of the cradle type, of 


which I do not approve. Had I been 
using 36-thread line, one of those 
fish — possibly both — would have 
been hit by the sharks. That, 
coupled with the great depth of 
water, is the only reason for using 
54-thread when fishing at Bimini. 
Mutilated fish do not count, and 
they certainly are of no use to the 
angler, nor do they do credit to him 
or the boat captain. No man will 
deliberately hook a fish deep if he 
can avoid it, but probably twenty- 
five per cent of the time this is 
unavoidable when fishing for big 
marlin. They are usually pretty 
hungry and swallow a bait rapidly. 

These two marlin were taken in 
such incredibly quick time that I 
felt a trifle embarrassed about it. 
A week later, however, fishing from 
L. R. Wasey’s Cookie, from Cat 
Cay, and guiding the boat myself, 
I nailed a 400-pound blue marlin, 
hooked on the outside of the upper 
jaw — a difficult place for the angler 
— in twenty-one minutes. This one 
was taken on 36-thread Ashaway 
line, with a 12/0 Vom Hofe reel and 
26-ounce hickory tip. 

The next time I hook a truly 
giant marlin — if I am ever lucky 
enough to hook one of 800 pounds 
or upwards —- I hope the hook will 
find as vital a spot as it did with 
this pair. 
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the “OCEAN BOTTOM TEST" 


Tells Facts About 
BOTTOM PAINTS 


@ For years we have tested “Woolsey” 
and “New Jersey” Marine Paints by the ¥ 
one right method. We expose them to the 
sea in competition with other brands of 
marine paints. Actual results tell us that 
“Woolsey” and “New Jersey” are best for 
any boat-painting job. 









For better protection, for longer life, for a hand- 
some finish, treat your boat to either of these fa- 
mous paints. Specify “Woolsey” or “‘ New Jersey” 
for your Spring repainting. 


Cc. A. WOOLSEY PAINT & COLOR CO. 
510 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. 
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NIGHT on the water 
and no fear of FIRE 


Can anything be more removed from care 
| than turning in after a day’s cruise? One and 
only one worry could remain — FIRE. Today 
§ that fear. too, can be banished 100% with 

Lux-O-Matic fire protection — the only auto- 
matic system for boats approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 









Walter Kidde and Company 


35 West St., BLoomFiep, N. J. 
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DINGHIES 
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PENN YAN BOATS 


44 models ranging from a thirty dollar dinghy to a thousand 
dollar runabout in both Composite and double planked All- 
Wood constructions meet all requirements and satisfy all prefer- 
ences. 7 to 24 feet. High in quality - low in price. 







SAILBOATS 


‘NBOARDS 


oe Always ready to use. No soaking or caulking ever needed. 
OUTBOARD! Give continuous service with no attention. Constantly improved 
: thru a perpetual program of research and test. shay 
——oaeees Any product reflects the experience of the personnel and the 
ROWBOATS equipment behind it. When you buy your boat get the benefit 
—— of Penn Yan’s engineering organization and manufacturing 
facilities which are the finest in the world of small water craft. 
CANOES If you like runabouts find out about the “TRANSPORT,” the 
erst ncesescenese boat which is making its way by the force of its own excellence. 
Special boats for Sportsmen include 10 models of canoes. Sail- 
SPECIAL CRAFT ing enthusiasts have 5 types from which to make a selection. 
Jel Met lel saat atin be Penn Yan dinghies and out- 
boards have long been world | PENN YAN BOATS 
° Incorporated 


famous. - . 


PLAY BOATS 36 page Catalog FREE 18th ST., PENN YAN, N. Y. 

















BOAT wasmic 
REPAIRS 
MADE 
EASY 
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WITH : 
WATERPROOF PLASTIC WOOD 


Now. . . it’s easy for anyone to repair boats 


Free Book. in no time—replace wood rot, fill old nail and 
“ a screw holes, cracks around cabins, floor cracks, - 
Boat Repairs dented stems, etc,—with this wonderful new dis- 


Send today for this fully illustrated 24 page covery called Plastic Wood that handles like putty 
booklet describing in detail how to make 101 and quickly hardens into permanent, water-proof 
boat repairs. The A. S. Boyle Co., Distribu- wood. Costs but a few cents at ship chandler, 
tor, 257 Cornelison Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 





paint and hardware stores. Get a can today. 
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The boat carries a lofty rig with overlapping jib 


The New Pacific Interclub One-Design Class 


(Continued from page 69) 


one man being able to handle the 
boat with ease. The spars are de- 
signed hollow and rigged with stain- 
less steel. There is a permanent 
backstay and a jumper stay aloft, 
eliminating the running backstay 
and headstay. The standing rigging 
is similar in plan to the “lower 
diamond head”’ rig in use on Stars. 

The Pacific Interclub Association 
is non-profit making, organized to 
keep the boats within the limits of 
the design. The association has two 


officers: Ed Stickney, owner of 
Spindrift, and Max Schulhof, secre- 
tary and owner of Fran. Zellah the 
Third is owned by T. W. Braun, 
and Zephyr by Clarence and Walter 
Staaf. Based on the success of these 
four boats in competition, the club 
looks forward to the addition of 
further Interclubs. Week-end races 
under California skies bring all 
four boats to the line, a 100 per cent 
turnout of which any young club 
may be proud. 


Amphibian Revival 


(Continued from page 49) 


The Lake of the Ozarks (also, less 
picturesquely, called Ozark Lake), 
is another far flung body of water 
which was not in existence a few 
years ago. It leaped into being with 
the completion of a dam on the 
Osage River, in Missouri, a lake 129 
miles long, with innumerable fingers 
reaching into the hinterland from 
the main body of the waters. It was 
interesting to meet, at this year’s 
Motor Boat Show in New York, a 
man who had come all the way East 
for the purpose of picking up a fleet 
of boats to be used on the Lake of 
the Ozarks by girl sailors! There is 
already a fleet of racing sail boats 
there for the male sex. 

I think, however, that the most 
interesting exhibit I have is a letter 
from the Queen City Yacht Club, 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. I am afraid, as 
this is being written, that this par- 
ticular yacht club may be tem- 
porarily under water. But, judging 
from the tone of the letter, I doubt 
that such a catastrophe will perma- 


nently dampen the ardor of its 
members. To this letter also I shall 
refer again because, by inference, it 
gives the solution of a number of 
the problems of the inland water 
yachtsman. In part it says: 

“The Queen City Yacht Club, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1936 launched 
the first sailing regattas ever to be 
held on the Ohio River at Cincin- 
nati. . . . Aseries of eight regattas 
were held from June 21 to October 
25. Due to the many types of sailing 
craft . . . it was decided to divide 
the entrants into three classes rated 
according to sail area as follows: 
Class 1 up to 60 sq. ft.; Class 3, 60 to 
100 sq. ft.; Class 2, 100 to 150 sq. ft. 

“In Class 1 were sailing canoes 
and sailing kayaks. In Class 3 were 
the larger and more highly de 
veloped sailing canoes. Class 2 i 
cluded Snipe and Suicide Class 
boats. The first race of the season 
was sailed over a triangular course. 
The spectators were amazed to se 
the craft actually being sailed over 














: : srg aye : YACHT LOGS 
means a faster, easier-handled, more | contiguous to tidewater, it is only fleet of sail is developing on Lake SPEED VARIATION INDICATORS 
seaworthy boat. Famous for over 30 | because those waters are, as is only George, which used to be considered DEPTH FINDERS f 

f years. Be sure you get the genuine. natural, already well populated with too dangerous for sailing; that boats 
> Bri d t B boats and have been for a long and fishing are popular on Lake KELVIN and 
ri gepor ronze time; some of them even, in the Jackson, Wyoming; on Lakes Cath- WILFRID O. WHITE CO. 
Marine Paint opinion of many people, are over- erine and Hamilton, Ark.; that SOSTATE STREET | 38 WATER STREET 
populated. Furthermore, the in- cruising yachts are penetrating the BOSTON NEW YORK CITY 
Perkins Rouge & Paint Co., Milford, Conn. 








MARCH, 1937 


“FIRST TO THE BUOY’ 


GUARANTEED 
NON-FOULING 


thruout Entire Season 








On Every Package: 
“We guarantee to refund the amount of this 
bill, if at the end of the season there is any 
sea growth on the bottom of the boat, on 
which two coats of our ‘Bridgeport Bronze’ 
Marine Paint have been properly applied.”’ 











“BRIDGEPORT BRONZE” Marine 
Paint costs least because once it is 
applied there is no further expense for 
paint or labor, no hauling out, no loss 
of use, all summer long. No fouling 








SMART and SAFE 


Puritan Safety Rubber Mats 
make decks, cockpits, galleys, 


a definite course, for the general 
opinion was that there was not 
enough water and the airs were not 
sufficient for sailing. The width of 
the Ohio River off the Queen City 
Yacht Club is three-quarters of a 
mile. The hill ranges with which this 
city is blessed . . . are kind to the 
stretch of water at the Yacht Club, 
the nearest range being three miles 
away. . . . By the end of the series 
of eight meets, there was in Class 1 
a fleet of 28, while Class 3 boasted 
17 boats and Class 2 sailed across 
the line with 14 starters. Of the 59 
different craft to go over the line, 
carrying 78 men and 37 women, 
eleven were from out of town.” 

That letter gives a vivid picture 
of the possibilities, and a hint of 
some of the limitations, of sailing on 
the restricted waters of a river. 
‘Motor boating, and motor boat 
racing, have perhaps fewer prob- 
lems, although that form of sport 
embraces dangers from driftwood 
which are not so serious for sail 
boats. 

There is no intention whatever of 
slighting anyone. If hardly any 
mention is made of yachting on the 
Great Lakes and on inland waters 


habitants of the surrounding coun- 
try have, for the most part, a tradi- 
tion which should at least make 
them ‘“‘boat-minded.” So our im- 
mediate concern is with the past, 
present, and future development of 
the waters easily available to those 
who live at an inconvenient dis- 
tance from the better known yacht- 
ing areas. And our interest is based 
on a firmly rooted conviction that 
you don’t have to be salty to be wet! 

In this connection, I am reminded 
of an incident of my service as Ex- 





casion, a draft from some inland 
station. Among its numbers was. a 
young fellow who came to my office, 
after we had been at sea a couple. of 
days, and asked for a transfer. I 
asked him for his reasons. 

~ “Well sir,’’ he said, “‘I didn’t join 
the Navy to go to sea.”’ 

That was a new one! ‘‘What,”’ I 
asked, ‘‘did you join for, then?’’ 

“T didn’t want to go in the Army, 
sir. But I joined the Navy as a 
Landsman, and I don’t see why I 
have to go to sea!”’ 

Somehow he had, and there was, 
actually, such a rating in the Serv- 
ice. I persuaded him that that was 
not sufficient reason for a transfer 
and that, so long as he was on board, 
he would have to make the best of 
it. But what is to the point is that, 
before we got through with him, he 
was a good all around man aboard 
ship. I know, furthermore, of at 
least three crews of inland water 
sailors who did a rattling good job 
in a Bermuda race. 

It is interesting to note that rac- 
ing fleets have been, or are being, 
formed on such lakes as Candlewood 
Lake, Conn.; Oneida Lake, N. Y.; 
Lake of the Ozarks, Mo.; that a 


lakes and rivers of the interior, 
wherever the waters are of a char- 
acter to permit it. But it would be 
ridiculous to try, here, to make a 
complete catalog of all the em- 
ployed or available situations. It 
would seem far more to the point to 
go on to a consideration of the prob- 
lems which face those who would 
like to yacht or sail or race, if they 
knew what to do about it, and to 
sketch out. some of the possible 
solutions which are offered to them. 
This will be done in the second in- 
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PROGRESS! 





KELVIN-WHITE 


SPHERICAL COMPASS 


KENYON 


MARINE SPEEDOMETERS 


KELVIN-WHITE 


WEST TELE-MAGNETIC COMPASS 
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DisTANT DIRECTION INDICATOR 


BLUDWORTH 


RADIO COMPASSES 


WALKER 
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its compenicie-ains tile inal foe go — on re during ages ny the tips issue. FERDICO 
all : ‘ the war. We recelved, on one oc- o be continue 
‘it many years. Made of quality , CA NVAS CE ME NT 
of rubber, to your order, with HEAVY coat of Ferdico Canvas 
ter your yacht’s name or burgee Cement used under canvas that 
y & ; 
in center; in black or colors. a —_ pres ie gt fe 
. They smarten up your yacht! the edges, will give you a gee 
J waterproof covering that will not 
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. be used for attaching cork, felt, 
ie TRENTON, N. J. _fubber, leather, and linoleum to 
ited _ iron, steel and wood. 
Ws: Mat below, black, For DECK SEAMS use Jeffery’s No. 
to 24” x 36”, $5.00 1 Marine Yacht Glue 
: For HULL: SEAMS use Ferdico 
fe SEAMSEAL 
1088 For DOUBLE PLANKING AND 
vere BATTEN SEAMS use Ferdico 
de- Aviation Liquid Marine Glue 
2 in For CANOES use Special Ma- 
lass rine Canoe Glue 
ason Write for booklet, ‘‘ How to Re- 
urse. pair Leaks in Your Boat"’ 
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Boats of the Interlake Sloop Class in a spinnaker run on Owasco Lake, New York 


}W. Ferdinand & Co. Ine. 
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TOP THE WAVE—OWN AN OWENS 


Many Competitors 


BUT 


No Competition 











- OWENS 30°’ — As builders of the most talked of 30 footers 
today, we present these features of unequalled quality: 

Two cabin privacy, sleeps 4 to 6 * Trim lines exclusively Owens * Designed for open 
water ® Heavy white oak timbers and scantlings ® 7%’’ Philippine Mahogany planking 
® Everdur bronze screw hull fastenings ® Special heavy fore and aft and thwart braces 
® Exclusive features of rubber mounting and sound proofing ® Scientific engine bed 
distributing motor strains to entire hull ® Sustained speeds with light or cruising loads 
® Ideal ventilation for motor and hull. 


Compare quality, strength, quiet performance, and dations — and you'll 


buy a new “OWENS 30.” 
$2180 $2580 








Write for ALK 
free booklet ToS EA Nel heel LN Bs BALTIMORE, MD 








FACTS You sHouLp 


KNOW about 


32 pages of valuable information de- 
scribe fouling, worms, corrosion,’ 
usual and unusual wear both with- 
in and without wood and steel 
vessels. It tells how to specify 
a paint job to overcome each 
hazard. 
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YACHT 
PAINTS 


HOLZAPFEL’S 





Send 25 cents in stamps for your copy 


“The Painting of Yachts” Hugh ‘M. Matheson’s little sloop “Babe,” 30 feet 6 inches in 
length over all, finished second on corrected time. She was sailed 


hard by her three-man crew every mile of the way 





International Paint Company, Inc. 
21 West Street, New York City 














Nineteen Contenders in Race to Nassau 


saa 0S 


AMERICAN SAILING CRAFT 


by Howard I. Chapelle 
Author of THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN SAILING SHIPS 


Mr. Chapelle, recognized as one of the leading writers on 
sailing craft of all descriptions, offers a companion volume 
to his History of American Sailing Ships. This volume deals 
entirely with small craft from which the present day yacht 
has been developed. Drawings by Charles G. Davis. Plans 
and lines by the author. $4.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT —YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street New York City 














RUBBER 
MOUNTED 


U. S."FLOATING’ 
ELECTRIC PLANTS 


Rubber mounting with special 
“floating’’ base eliminates vi- 
bration. Designed expressly for 
cruisers and yachts. Extremely 
compact and light weight. Com- 
plete range of sizes from 800 
watts and up — AC or DC. Also 
200, 350 and 500 watt air-cooled 
units, 12 or 32 volts. Ask about 
new line of oil-burning DIESELS. 






Also Falcon Marine 
engines 5 and 10 hp. 


U. S. MOTORS CORP., 435 Nebraska Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Write for new marine catalog 








U.S. ELECTRIC PLANTS and ENGINES 


(Continued from page 68) 


well to the eastward. Actaea was 
made out to the west, against Little 
Harbor Cay, and just ahead of her 
was one of the three yawls. Tioga 
tacked across the Mojave’s bow just 
before noon, about 30 miles out 
from Nassau, and a second yawl 
was discovered abeam to port. 
Twenty minutes later the third 
yawl was located on the committee 
boat’s port bow and well in the lead. 
As she approached, she was recog- 
nizedas MandooII.But what was the 
yawl astern of her? We looked and 
looked, trying hard to identify her. 

Mandoo II, a picture in the bright 
afternoon sun, tacked smoothly and 
swiftly on toward Nassau, shooting 
across the finish line at 4:14:35. 
Her crew, too, was concerned with 
that sail astern. Would it be Win- 
some Too, with but little time al- 
lowed, or Stormy Weather with 
over three hours? An hour later it 
was clearly seen to be Stormy 
Weather. Crossing the line at 
5:59:30, she had an hour and 32 
minutes to spare on Mandoo II and 
“cleaned up” all the rest on both 
elapsed and corrected time. 

In the fast dropping breeze it 
looked discouraging for the smaller 
boats astern. Tioga, finishing at 
7:38, beat Winsome Too in by 21 
minutes, and at 8:24 Actaea fin- 


ished. Two hours later, four flares 
blazed out in quick succession and 
Water Witch, Starlight (surpris- 
ingly well up), Sonny, and San 
Cristobal crossed within 20 min- 
utes. Babe, sailed hard by her 
three-man crew every mile of the 
way, nosed out Sirocco by three 
minutes and pushed Mandoo II 
back into third place by nearly 40 
minutes. 

The rest of the fleet showed up 
during the night and next day, 
with Henry G. Fownes’ Escapade, 
which was almost jinxed out of the 
race, finishing last at 5:25 in the 
afternoon. Voyager ripped her main- 
sail so badly that she had to use her 
engine to reach Nassau. This natu- 
rally disqualified her. 

So Stormy Weather won _ the 
Nassau Trophy and first prize in 
Class A, her skipper saying that 
Stormy had never gone _ better. 
Babe ranked second for the Nassau 
Trophy and also in Class A. Man- 
doo II, placing third, won first 
prize for Class B while Tioga took 
second prize in that class. 

The U. S. Coast Guard cutter 
Mojave, well handled by Com 
mander C. H. Abel, served as com- 
mittee boat at the start and convoy 
during the race. 

The summary follows: 
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Insurance 


On All Types of Yachts 















From Sailing Dinghies 























To Large Diesel Yachts 


SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 


11 EAST 44TH STREET 
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position, on June 26th. In this con- 
test our drivers will be up against 
conditions new to them. The race 
will be held at night, starting at 
9:30 p.m., under floodlights from 
the Eiffel Tower, and proceeding 
overashort course full of sharp turns 
under illuminated bridge arches. 

The two-hour Spreckels Trophy 
race which will start at the more 
normal hour of 4:00 p.m. on July 
3rd, in Paris, will also be well worth 
watching. In this contest, the man- 
agement of which has been taken 
over completely by the Motor 
Yacht Club of France, Davie and 
Sawyer will stage a battle royal 
against the finest teams of three 
boats each that France and Italy 
can turn out. Using Class X out- 
boards, the Americans will, for the 
first time in this race, find some 
competition from boats with in- 
board motors. Maurice Vasseur, 
in France, and Guido Cattaneo, in 
Italy, are building, light, powerful 
inboard boats within the limitation 
of 400 kilograms in weight and Cat- 
taneo, I understand, has completed 
an amazing outboard boat with a 
new 1,000-cubic-centimeter Class 
X four-cylinder supercharged en- 
gine of 130 hp. 

Canada is going to provide a lot 
of racing excitement this year un- 
der the guidance of Bob Schelling, 
who has become the new manager 
of the Eastern Canadian Region of 
the A. P. B. A. No general inboard 
and outboard sanctioned regatta 
has ever been held in Canada but 
already three such programs are on 
the schedule for July and August, 
so spaced that they should attract 
a large number of the outboard 
drivers taking part in the New York 
State circuit of sanctioned regattas 
to be held by the New York State 





Power Boat Racing Association, the 


MIAMI-NASSAU RACE 
Start, February 9, 1937, Distance, 184 miles 


Time 

Yacht Rig Owner Elapsed Corrected 
Stormy W eather Yawl R. W. Johnson 30:14:30 25:12:34 
Babe Sloop H. M. Matheson 36:22:28 26:05:15 
Mandoo II Yawl D. 8. Berger 28:28:35 26:45:12 
Actaea Sloop Henry Sears 32:39:35 26:56:51 
Starlight Cutter A. B. Fay 34:52:49 27:37:18 
Strocco Sloop R. W. Robinson 36:26:04 28:35:11 
Water Witch Schooner L. W. McFarland 34:48:54 28:36:39 
Winsome Too Yawl Harkness Edwards 32:14:51 28:56:40 
San Cristobal II Schooner J. W. Pape 35:10:17 29:15:07 
Sonny Cutter A. E. Peirce 34:58:36 29:20:56 
St. Clair Sloop Henry Summerfield 40:27:06 30:22:01 
Tioga Ketch H. E. Noyes 31:53:24 30:43:10 
Saracen Cutter C. E. Warburton 42:48:30 32:40:00 
Shellback Schooner R. J. Newman 38:49:18 33:24:85 
Valhalla Ketch Willard Conrow 50:34:28 35:23:31 
Cockatoo Ketch R. S. Evans 50:05:23 41:47:41 
Escapade Schooner H.G. Fownes 53:40:00 43:09:42 
Kavharine Sloop R. M. Demere Disabled D.N. F. 
Voyager Schooner A. L. DuPre Disqualified 


About Those Motor Boats 


(Continued from page 63) 


new organization created through 
the energy of Commodore E. H. 
Patterson, Jr., of Troy. 

In spite of the fact that outboard 
boats seem near the limit of their 
record making capabilities, there 
will be a considerable number of 
new marks established this year. 
In fact, the very first regatta of the 
year, on Salton Sea, California, 
January 23rd and 24th, provided 
three new records in the outboard 
runabout classes. The records of 
most interest are those for boats of 
unlimited horse power and for the 
Class X international outboards. 
It seems certain that Gar Wood’s 
mark of 124.86 miles an hour will 
be seriously threatened by the new 
boat now being built in England, al- 
ready reported in these pages, and 
the craft we have just learned about 
which is being constructed in Italy 
with a 2,000 hp. aviation motor, a 
very light hull and some unusual 
driving features by Cattaneo, who 
is one of the engineering officials of 
the Isotta-Fraschini Company and 
holder of the world’s record of 86 
miles an hour in the 12-litre Class. 
I am positive that Jean Dupuy’s 
record of 74.39 miles an hour for 
Class X outboards will be beaten 
by at least one American and prob- 
ably by one Italian driver during 
the year. 

Among the certainties of the 
forthcoming season should be men- 
tioned the combat the 225 cubic 
inch (4-litre) hydroplanes will wage 
at various regattas, the probability 
of the biggest field of starters ever 
seen in the Albany-to-New York 
thrash, and a slight but welcome 
increase in the number of outboards 
and inboard runabouts in a major- 
ity of our regattas. And we are going 
to see more cruiser racing, particu- 
larly on the West Coast. 
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Start the New Season with 


REGATTA 
YACHT FINISHES 





~'MORE-COPPER PAI" 


BOTTOM COMPOSITIONS 
DECK PAINTS 
FLAT, GLOSS and 
SEMI-GLOSS WHITE 
GLOSS BOOTTOPPING 
SPAR VARNISHES 
Long years of experience in successfully 
meeting marine paint problems is your 
assurance of genuine satisfaction when 
you use Regatta Yacht Finishes. These 
superior paints have an. enviable record 
for long ery retention and 


economy. Start year to use Regatta 
Yacht Finishes. 


BALTIMORE 
COPPER PAINT CO. 
Oliver Reeder & Son, Inc., Proprietors 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

24 BRIDGE ST., NEW YORK 
Established 1870 



















ALL SAILING 


NO BAILING 














@ Ric an Old Town Dinghy for sail- 
ing. She never leaks! She’s sheathed 
with a covering of water-tight canvas. 
Never shrinks, swells or warps. Never 
needs calking. 

Here’s an inexpensive boat for a 
family of sailors! Safe and seaworthy. 
Ideal for youngsters. Get a free cata- 
log showing sizes and prices. Also an 
array of rowboats, canoes and out- 
board boats, with big, fast all-wood 
models fer family use. Write today! 
Old Town Canoe Company, 363 Main 
Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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Paper plates, cups, napkins made to order with owner’s flags in colors or a photo 
of the boat are attractive and a saving. Cigarettes, matches, playing cards and en- 
graved yacht stationery similarly marked are also decorative and useful. 

Price List on Request 


BRENNIG’S OWN, Inc. 


501 FIFTH AVE. AT 42nd ST. 
NEW YORK 














FIFTY THREE FOOT CRUISER—DE LUXE MODEL 





Double Planked 
Teak Decks 


Twin Screw Diesel or Gas 


Twin Rudders Arrangement to Suit 
Completed yacht on display 


NELSON & REID, INC. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


CAledonia 5-4494 
110 East 42nd Street New York City 
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“Deep Water (rutsing 
by E. G. MARTIN 


‘‘E. G. Martin ought, one supposes, to be considered 
as an expert on ocean racing and deep-water cruising; 
indeed his ‘Deep Water Cruising’ is a very valuable 
little book’’ — Uffa Fox. 


Illustrated . . . Price $2.50 Net 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


: YAGHEIING « ir edie 


New York, N.Y. 














Standardize on 


PLYMOUTH 


MANILA ROPE 


Extra strength—easy handling—longer service 


PLYMOUTH a NORTH 

CORDAGE 4 od PLYMOUTH, 

COMPANY at NO alk MASS. 
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YACHTING 


Burger Offers New Models for Cruising 


Boo Burger Boat Company of Manitowoc, Wis., builders of boats since 
1856, is offering several new models in the stock cruiser field. It is, in 
fact, a complete new line of standardized cruisers, ranging in size from 28 to 
54 feet. 

The new Burger Sales Company, of Chicago, will be distributors of the 
new Burger line. Malcolm Ernst, President of the Chicago Marine Garage 
Corporation, distributor of Gar Wood boats, will head this new company 
which will maintain a complete sales and service station on the Navy Pier, 
Chicago. 

Four different sizes of cruisers, with several different accommodation 
plans, will be featured in the 1937 line. The boats will differ somewhat in 
external arrangement also. In the 28-footers, both flying bridge and after 
cockpit models will be offered. Three arrangements may be had in the 
popular “‘34’s,”’ which feature a deckhouse model, a sport fisherman with a 
flying bridge and an after cockpit model with either a half, three-quarters, 
or full-length canopy. 

The ‘‘46’s” and ‘‘54’s” are twin cabins with enclosed deckhouse and 
flying bridge. The smaller models will be powered with Kermath or Chrysler 
engines, in either single or twin installations, with Diesel power optional in 
the larger sizes. 

































































Profile and layout of new Burger 34’ Flying Bridge Cruiser 


Construction is typical of all Burger construction and lays stress on 
strength and ruggedness, combined with streamlining. The new models 
embody all the newest features both in hull and interior design. The in- 
teriors of all models have full head room and are finished in ivory and 
mahogany, with high grade fittings, upholstery, drapes and appointments. 
The galleys are unusually large and well equipped; staterooms and cabins, 
too, are large and well ventilated. 

Several of these models will be unveiled on display to the public for the 
first time at the Chicago National Boat Show, February 28th to March 
7th, Chicago. 

++ + 


New Branch for Lycoming Distributor 


ie been R. HINCKLEY, operator of the Manset Boat Yard in Manset, 
Maine, has taken over the Portland Yacht Service Yard and will 
henceforth represent Lycoming Marine Engines in both ports. 


e+ 


Chicago National Boat and Sports Show 


pas year, boats, both sail and motor, will be seen in greater profusion 
than ever before at the eighth annual Chicago National Boat and 
Sports Show, to be held at Navy Pier, February 28th to March 7th, in- 
clusive. Nearly all the builders of water going craft, especially of boats used 
on the Great Lakes and rivers, will show their newest designs and models. 
Yachts, inboard and outboard motor boats, and canoes will stand row on 
row in a shining array of glistening hulls and mirror-polished marine 
hardware. 

Among the leading boat manufacturers of the country who have signed 
up for the forthcoming exposition are the Cape Cod Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, the Century Boat Company, the Chris-Craft Corporation, the 
Champion Outboard Motors Company, the Matthews Company, the 
Peterson Boat Works, Russell J. Pouliot, the Richardson Boat Company, 
Gar Wood, Inc., the Wheeler Shipyard, and the Herreshoff Manufacturing 
Company 
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| COPPER BOTTOM PAINT 


was fast becoming famous 


; as first line protection for 
wooden bottoms. 


For over 73 years this com- 

pany has been known for 

its fine product. Today, 
- boat owners on ocean fronts 
the world 
over rely on 
this copper 
paint to keep 
the bottom 
clean. 





TARR & WONSON, Limited 


,- Gloucester, Massachusetts 


Fine copper paints since 1863 
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If you love the sea and ships, 
here is a book you MUST 
have. The author, 
set, writer and sailor presents a 
fresh view of the old ships of 
the 18th and earlier centuries. 


artist, 


What have been considered 
“old tubs’’ by most people 


= are shown in this book to 
an 


d have been seaworthy and 


J 


ae fairly speedy craft. Illustrated 
“4 in color by the author. $3.75 
N 
rine 
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New Group to Build Parkman Stars 


Aono of Star Class skippers, headed by George W. Elder and 
Sampson Smith, alarmed over the tendency for new, well built Star 
boats to increase in cost, have recently taken over the management and 
operation of the shop of Joseph Parkman, in Brooklyn, New York, for the 
purpose of turning out good Stars at a price the man of moderate means 
can afford to pay. 

Parkman has always turned out a good boat at reasonable price. He has 
built more boats than any other builder during the last fourteen years and 
his boats have won and placed in more championship events than those of 
any other builder. Joseph Parkman is retiring but his brother Thomas, 
who has been associated with him for years, will be in charge of the build- 
ing of what will be known as the New Parkman Stars. The construction of 
the new boats will be better but the price the same. The bottoms will be 
copper riveted and the masts built up of four pieces. 


++ + 


“Seuss Navy Fleet Maneuvers” and Luncheon 


ages owners, builders, celebrities of all kinds, and motor boat officials 
— admirals all in the ‘‘Seuss Navy,’’ sponsored by Essomarine — 
attended the first annual ‘fleet maneuvers and initiation” held by the 
navy, which was formed at the 1936 Motor Boat Show, at the Hotel 
Commodore during the recent Motor Boat Show. More than 400 attended 
and for three hours were entertained by a show program directed by Ray 
Perkins, radio star, as master of ceremonies. 

Applications for commissions as admirals have come in from all parts of 
the country, indicating that the novel idea introduced last year by the 
Esso Marketers and Essomarine officials has caught on nationally. It is 
expected that the annual ‘“‘maneuvers’”’ of the Seuss Navy will be a regular 
high spot of future shows in New York. 


ae a 


Whitaker Marine to Represent a.c.f. 


Be CHAPMAN, Manager, Motor Yacht Department of American Car 
° and Foundry Company, announces that arrangements have been 
completed with Mr. Herbert W. Whitaker of the Whitaker Marine Com- 
pany, East Hartford, Connecticut, to handle the entire line of a.c.f. cruis- 
ers, ranging in size from 26 to 68 feet, in East Hartford. The Whitaker 
Marine Company will have an a.c.f. cruiser on display and at the Hartford 
Automobile and Sportsmen’s Show, to be held early in March, they will 
exhibit the popular a.c.f. 26-foot Roamer. 


+ + + 


Gulf Markets New Gasoline 


N ANSWER io many requests for information about its new Marine 
White Gasoline, the Gulf Oil Corporation announces that this special 
fuel will soon be available at waterfront dealers from Maine to Florida. 
Gulf Marine White is the only Gasoline made expressly for marine en- 
gines and service. This gasoline does not react in the presence of moisture 
and copper as gasolines containing lead and coloring matter often do. It is 
also ideal as a fuel for stoves and blow torches and for cleaning clothes, 
paint brushes or painted surfaces. 


++ + 


Texaco Figures Indicate Longer Cruising Season 


| & COMMENTING on the tendency of yachtsmen to spread out the 
cruising season, Geoff G. Smith, of Texaco Waterways Services, states: 

‘In 1935 our records show that for every 100 yachtsmen who went cruis- 
ing in July, 48 cruised in June, 60 in August and 30 each in May, September 
and October. In 1936, applying the 100 mark to the high month of August, 
May and September each registered 95, June 80, July 70 and October 50. 
These figures are obtained from a breakdown of about 20,000 inquiries 
from northern yachtsmen and should be a reasonably accurate picture of 
cruising activity.”’ 


++ + 


Agent for Charts at City Island 


nena as it may seem, there has heretofore been no agency for 
Government Charts on City Island, the fitting out place of hundreds of 
yachts every year. This situation has recently been corrected by the ap- 
pointment of Winsette Marine Gadgets, of 279 City Island Avenue, to 
handle all Coast and Geodetic Survey Charts and publications. 

Winsette will also handle a line of navigating equipment. 
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First to Make Parachute 
Spinnakers in America 


Ratsey & Lapthorn 
Suc. 


Sail Manufacturers 
Established 1790 


City Island, New Bork City 


Telephone: Clty Island 
8-1012, 1013 














Consider These Valuable Features 


s pn a planted bottoms 
y frame 
meres bronze fittings 
Salt water fastenings 
Backstays with Highfield levers 
Topmast shrouds and spreaders 


Light weight sp: 
Special cockpit om geray rail 
Racing sails and fini 
Other Skaneateles classes are built to the 
same high Gaaters and include Snipe, Seagull, 
Interlake, Sta: 
The great — of orders following the 
announcement of our new models shows that 
you 


Must Order Now for Spring Delivery 


GKANEATELES 


BOAT and CANOE CO., Inc. 


Skaneateles, N. Y. s Founded 1893 
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Bluenose, Jr.: 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
FAMOUS “BANKER” 


Designed by W. J. Roué, designer 
of the Bluenose, from the office 
of Ford, Payne, and Roué 


For sale and built by Peirce & 
Kilburn, Inc. under the super- 
vision of Major William Smyth 


for May delivery 
Dimensions: 
36’ SO; A: 8’ 11” Beam 
27’ 6” W. L. 5’ 8’ Draft 
Carries approximately 750 square 
feet of sail 
PEIRCE & KILBURN, CORP. 
P. O. Box 107 


Fairhaven, Massachusetts 














THE KOHINOOR IN ACTION 
L.O.A. 15’-3” Sail area 160 sq. ft 
Beam 6’-0” Marconi sloop 
Depth 2’-3%” Bronze fittings 


Draft 0’-6”; 4’-6" Salt water fastenings 
PRICE COMPLETE, f. o. b. 
factory $45().00 


Philippine Mahogany decks, trim, transom, 
centerboard box. 

Airplane Spruce spars, Egyptian cotton 
sails, sawn white oak frames, brass, cop- 
per and bronze fastened throughout. 115 
or 150 lb. centerboard. Leak proof king 
pin. 

Other boats 9% ft. to 18 ft. 


WRIGHT-BUILT BOAT CO. 
Dundee, N. Y. 
Write for Catalog 

















Distance Chart Issued 


AN INTERESTING distance chart showing the distances between the 
principal harbors from New York to Eastport, Maine, is being dis- 
tributed by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., of New York and Boston. 

This chart, which was prepared by B. K. Sharp, Measurer of the Cruising 
Club of America, gives the distances between 72 different ports and, all in 
all, some 2600 distances are recorded on the chart. 

The chart, incidentally, is similar to the one which the late William L. 
Alley compiled for the Larchmont Yacht Club in 1898. 


+ + + 


Wells Motor Sailer Building at Greenport 


5 hen Greenport Basin and Construction Co. of Greenport, L. I., has 
recently begun construction of a 66-foot motor sailer for Jacabo Calasso, 
of Porto Rico, from designs by John H. Wells, Inc. Her sail area will be 
1300 square feet and her power plant two 100 hp. Superior Diesels driving 
through a 2:1 reduction gear. 


eae ae 


National Association Elects Officers 


A THE annual meeting and luncheon of the National Association of 
Engine and Boat Manufacturers, held at the Hotel Commodore, 
January 15th, 1937, with President Henry R. Sutphen presiding, the 
following members were elected to the Executive Committee, Class of 
1939: L. Bradley Chapman, American Car and Foundry Co., New York; 
Alfred E. Luders, Luders Marine Construction Co., Stamford, Conn.; 
Fred C. Morgan, Kermath Manufacturing Co., Detroit; W. K. Parslow, 
Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp., Morris Heights, N. Y., and Geo. R. 
Richardson, Richardson Boat Co. Inc., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

At an Executive Committee meeting, immediately following the annual 
meeting, the following officers were elected to serve for the ensuing year: 
President, Henry R. Sutphen; 1st vice president, Charles A. Criqui; 2nd 
vice president, Geo. W. Codrington; 3rd vice president, A. E. Luders; 
treasurer, E. E. Palmer. 


+ + + 


New Marina Survey 


ONTINUING its campaign for better municipal boating facilities, the 

National Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers has recently 
mailed several thousand copies of its latest marina survey to federal, state 
and city officials and civic leaders throughout the country. 

The survey is the third such report issued by the National Association 
and the first publication of its kind since 1930. It indexes approximately 
five hundred harbors, waterways, yacht clubs and other advantages for 
recreational boating, providing, in particular, textbook guidance for those 
interested in the construction of new marinas or expansion of facilities 
already available. More than one hundred maps, diagrams, photographs 
and tables illustrate the volume. 


+ + + 
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Essomarine Rope Guessing Contest Ends in Triple Tie 


Loe entrants in the Essomarine rope-length guessing contest, con- 

ducted at the Motor Boat Show in New York, tied for the prize and 
came within 13/16ths of an inch of the exact length of the rope which was 
used to decorate the Essomarine booth. Accordingly, officials of Esso 
Marketers in charge of the contest and award, will present two prizes — a 
One-Mile-Ray marine searchlight with cabin control — to two of the 
contestants. The third was disqualified when it was learned that he was 
neither a boat owner or builder, which was one of the qualifications for 
contestants. 

The winners of the searchlights are: Bruno Naumann, of 50 North Wal- 
nut Street, West Hempstead, Long Island, and J. George Wittich, 118 East 
Thirty-third Street, Baltimore. Mr. Naumann’s boat is the Jana, a 30-foot 
cabin. cruiser, with anchorage at Baldwin, L. I., and Mr. Wittich is owner 
of the 38-foot raised deck cruiser Powhatan, and a member of the Corinthian 
Yacht Club of Bull Neck Creek, Maryland. 

The winners, and the third contestant who was disqualified, all guessed 
the length of the Essomarine rope to be 77 feet five inches, and the actual 
length of the rope was 77 feet, 5 and 13/16th inches. 

The contest attracted 2,401 guessers, several of whom even took photo- 
graphs of the exhibit in an effort to figure out mathematically the length of 
the rope. The contest idea attracted much attention to the Essomarine 
booth, which also featured the weird deep sea denizens created by the 
imagination and artistry of the noted Doctor Seuss — Admiral-in-Chief 
of the Seuss Navy, the fun making unit of the annual Motor Boat Show. 
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Fresh COLD water is nice to 
drink, but do you like it for 
shaving? 


Many yacht owners now furnish 
their guests all the comforts of 
home except that final touch of 
convenience HOT WATER. 
The Moore Type 80 Automatic 
water -heater, adapted to burn 
“bottled gas,’’: will furnish that 
- final touch. 


The members of your crew also 
will like this small, quiet, efficient 
heater which will furnish HOT 
water for cleaning paint, washing 
dishes, laundering, and _ those 
many other chores where cold or 
warm water only half does the 
job. 


Size: 6” Dia. x 21" High 


J.W.MOORE VALVE Corp. 
Everett, Mass. 




















Nautieal 
Nuggets 


by 
WILLIAM W. SWAN 


A booklet containing many valu- 
able pointers for the beginner on 
care of tuning up and sailing of 
all types of racing yachts. It is 
one of the most helpful guides to 
the young racing enthusiast 


that we know of. 


ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE 50 CENTS NET 


& 


Book Department 


YACHTING 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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This Spring 
VIKING 


MARINE PAINTS 


Viking Paints . . . above and be- 
low the waterline . . . keep your 
boat conspicuously neat and trim 
throughout the season. Especially 
formulated for marine use, these 
paints are offered in many types 
and colors. Ask for Viking folder 
from which you can make your 
selection. 


@ Anti-Fouling Bottom Paints 
@ Topsides Paints 

@ Deck Paints 

@ Spar Paint and Varnishes 


@ Boot Topping, Stanchion and 
Engine Enamels 


MARINE DIVISION 


_, OLIVER JOHNSON & CO, 
INC. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 























Wire 
Splicing 


by 
R. SCOT SKIRVING 


eA descriptive book 
on wire splicing for the 
amateur as well as the 
professional yachtsman. 


e A knowledge of wire 
splicing is becoming 
increasingly important 
on board most boats 
today. 


Illustrated 
Price $1.00 Net 
TO BE PUBLISHED APRIL 10th 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


YACHTING 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Crandall Builds New Railway for Lawley Yard 


iS Besa Crandall Engineering Co., of Boston, well-known dry dock engi- 
neers, has recently completed a railway dry dock of 300 tons capacity at 
the plant of George Lawley & Son Corporation at Neponset, Mass. 

The cradle of the marine railway has an over all length of 105 feet and an 
extreme breadth of 36 feet. It is constructed entirely of timber. Each side of 
the cradle has a docking platform carried on braced uprights and from this 
docking platform the 12 sliding bilge blocks are operated by means of hand 
winches. The track is constructed of timber on a pile foundation with a 
single flat rail placed on each track. Its gradient is such that when the 
cradle is in its outer position it has 17 feet of water aft and 14 feet forward 





“Yankee” on the new Crandall Engineering Co. ways 
at Lawley’s yard 


over the keel blocks at mean high water. The cradle is operated by a CECO 
standard open-link alloy steel chain with a backing chain of the short link 
crane type. The machinery is operated by electricity. 

The first boat hauled was the Class J sloop Yankee which was dry docked 
to undergo preparation for the Cup trials this coming season. .. 


ite 


Bendix Outboard Motors Rushed to Flooded City 


Ams example of coérdinated effort in the recent flood emergency in- 
volved the fast thinking of a South Bend woman and the swift accept- 
ance of a situation by H. G. Delabar, vice president and general manager of 
the Bendix Marine Products Corporation. 

The woman, who identified herself only as Mrs. Easley, heard the mayor 
of Louisville appeal over the radio to listeners in to ask the Bendix Corpora- 
tion to ship fifty outboard motors immediately to Louisville. The motors 
were needed for rescue boats. Mrs. Easley immediately called the Bendix 
Marine Products Corporation and, as it happened, Mr. Delabar was talk- 
ing to the Bendix Indianapolis distributor over long distance telephone. 
Informed of the Louisville plea, he immediately instructed the Indianapolis 
office to place fifty Bendix outboard motors on a truck which at that time 
was backed up to the warehouse. 


+ + + 


Sherwin-Williams Announces New Finishes 


| bp boeuseerem saa of a new and complete line of pleasure craft finishes 
which meet the requirements of every type and size of boat was an- 
nounced by the Sherwin-Williams Paint Company recently. 


+ + + 


Ann Arbor Organization Adopts Wright-Built Dinghies 


6 Svan recently organized Barton Sailing Club, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
has adopted as a one-design class the Tiger Class dinghies originally 
worked out by the Wright-Built Boat Co. for use on Carnegie Lake by 
Princeton undergraduates. Seven boats will be delivered for use on Barton 
Pond, near Ann Arbor, in early April. They will be finished in the colors of 
the University of Michigan, maize and blue. These boats have been es- 
pecially designed to. meet shallow water conditions. 

The Wright Company also reports the sale of nine Kohinoor sailers:for 
use at the Rochester, N. Y., Y. M. C. A. Camp and on Lake Canandaigua. 











“CARRY ON” 
Winner Victory Class 
Larchmont Race Week, 1936 


C. H. Ferris, Owner 
VICTOR ROMAGNA, Skipper 


LOUIS J. LARSEN 


YACHT SAILMAKER 
50 Warren St., to 120 Chambers St. 


New York 


Sail Loft a City Block Long 
Finest in America 
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YACHTING'S 22,000 READERS WILL 
SOON START TO FIT OUT AND 
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PLEASURE CRAFT OWNED BY THE 
READERS OF ANY BOATING 
PUBLICATION. 


MANY MILLIONS WILL BE SPENT 
FOR REPLACING ALL KINDS OF 
EQUIPMENT AND INSTALLING NEW 
AND IMPROVED MACHINERY AND 
ACCESSORIES, AS WELL AS FOR 
NEW BOATS. 


ADVERTISERS ARE URGED TO MAKE 
ADEQUATE USE OF THIS IMPOR- 
TANT ISSUE. 
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WwW 
WARNER, WINTHROP L................... 24 
WWSELG, ANC, SAORI TA. o.oo 5055. coiscs odd ae 26 
WEsSTCOTT, SLADE & BAaLcom Co.......... 132 
WHEELER SHIPYARD, INC................. 105 
WILcox, CRITTENDEN & Co., INC......... 112 
WVAGBW; TAAL BAe... oo a oaks c es eae ee 31 
WiHison, INC., PRESCOTT; 6.5 S5..60.4.0 00 8 110 
Woo_sey Paint & CoLor Co............. 135 
Waicur-Buitt Boat Co.... ....... 6.6%. 142 
Y 
WAGHT BRORERS «00.5.5. 6 6: oteo ans ck ou 16-31 
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